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1899 DIRECTORY. 


The Textile World’s ¢ omplete Di 
rectory ofthe Mill Trade for 1899( 406 


pp- with maps, etc.) will be published (OK 


early in June. It has been completely 


revised. Several hundred New Mills Bs o: a 


have been added and thousands of 
changes have been made Che deliv- 
ery to those entitled to receive it 


takes some time, but every paid-in 


advance subscriber will receive a 
copy in due course RIE . 
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GUILD & LORD, we 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 




















Bleaching, [Jyeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 
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CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIVENCE, R. I. 





BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


.. For Textile Fabrics 
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TENTERINC MACHINE. 


With Patent Adjustable Cam, Patent Automatic Clamp and 
Patent Spur Gear Driving ‘short section shown. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PELITADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


OTTON MACHINERY. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
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Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
. they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 


AAAS Ss eter eS SS SS 


re they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with mew machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
RAAAABABRAABRAAAAA 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country 
' 
E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, CtC.. Gus CCG; 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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OTTON MACHINERY 
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COTTON MACHINERY 
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-BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
” BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES With Mechanical or Electric Stop. Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 
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Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


™= FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None ' 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 











WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FsEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market today, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’O.OCT 10,883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
See —————® 
THE FISHER CARD FEED &,:12p!x 12 constuction, 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
it is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHerR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire ratisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 








Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 
WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 


General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conozms, New Yorn=z. 











Hurricane Dryers 


For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





DRYERS AND GARNETTS 9 





CYCLONE DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 


Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN... . 


«4 
— a 
Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
Pre ITLA DET. FPerIrA., oe = 7 PA.. 
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LOWELL 


Textile School | 


Thoroughly practical) instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Home Study 


Textile 
Manufacturing 


Designing. 


Send for Free Catalogue 
to Department C. 


| AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL OF TEXTILES. 


| New Bedford, Mass. 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

sating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 


AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to | 


the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy 


ADDRESS 
{i Milistone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





| BROAD AND PINE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing 


18908, — 
Day classes open October 24. 18909; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1500 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 


| EpuCcATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WOOL CLEANING 











The New Morse System 


For Cleansing Wool 
—— = 
HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 





Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, Mass. 


Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 

We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 

We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater advantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing. 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, dr.wing aud spinning, and of great benent in finishing. 

We have shown a saving of 34 in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 


We can do the work at a saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 23 Duane St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. | 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Civil Engineering. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 
Mining and Metallurgy General Science. 
Architecture, For Teachers of 
Anatomy and Physiology Science. 

(as a preparation for Medical Schools). 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 5. SHALER, Dean. 
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HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
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‘SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
Conservative Rates. 


SAM'’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





Established 1844. 


“BEN. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


| SPINDLES, FLYERS, RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C, 


Cambridge, Mass. | 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, "Weeles and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





| ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for um yar capacity or 
| 4 weight, Electrie, —e eerontis or Man 
| wal Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 


Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining aa. Coining Machin 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


GEO. ©. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





JERSEY HICKORY 


i Is -~ sevens st and best Stock in thi 
| world 
PIC KER “STICKS. 
I farnish lots of them to close and care 
ful buyers. Swvlected stock, best finis! 
and attractive prices. Write 
L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 
(Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown. 





CARD CLOTHING, ETC 


VULCAN ROVING CAN. 


Body—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patent ( linched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges, BOTTOM— 
IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of nails or screws, 
will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. FINISH—Coated in 
side and out with moisture proofcoating, bandsome and smootb. WEIGHT 
—About one half pound per inch diameter, SIZE—A1) cans to an exact 
size, perfectly round and true. DURA BILITY—Superior to any other can. 


Also manufacturers of Hill’s IXXX Tin and 
Galvanized Iron Roving Can. 


JAMES HILL MF’C. CoO., 


PROVIDENCE, Rn. IK. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & J&NSSEN. Reading, Pa 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for masing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
Spindle Kanding, ete. Wincers, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery 


Burr Bobbin Holder | — : Laminar Fibre Co., 
= 


| 
| & Thread Catcher Co. COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 


S86 Pratt St MANUFACTURER OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 


makes a 1¢ 


HOLD BOBBINS FIRM 


Mules, Winders, Twisters, 
etc., and Cateh Threads 
when doffinw. Pays for 
itself in six months. 


Manufactured Articles. 
Mail spindle, bobbin 
and sample of strong ii Orrice awo Factoay, Tannery Sr., 
est yarn you make and 1 
we will ft one to spin =] NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
dle and return free of mY jt 
charge. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


BESLIJATI ASTHTAWoORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 
men keep away from the TEXTILE WORLD’s EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 


no job through us. 


See eee eee eee oe eee 








L. D. Tel. Arlington 44, 
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Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


; » The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
‘can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string 
.ing and furnish any desired num. 
ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
‘Steel Head Can. It is a big im 
j pre ovement aS seven years’ expe 

y rience has demonstrated This 


Wa upright machine enables cloth to 


Po run without wide intermediate 
bs D ; ¥’ spaces between the tiers, as in 
: eal Li “ horizontal machine, thus avoid. 
Seis > i\ ing ‘“‘scrimps.” We also ulld 

made 


- Horizontal Frames, but on rad 
aemesliiateall — cally different principles from 

- most others. Our lilustrated cat 
alogue explains allthese points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomaAs Puixuips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, RM. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO.. 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell), 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Herbert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Bateneller, John C. Cobb. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in bandling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





YOU CAN BOUNCE EM “° si vvion'*” IF YOU'LL USE’EM 


OH meledema 
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AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING ct, Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
LIMITED. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The _ 


STURTEVANT 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neve Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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96 PACKING averages about 11 lbs. to the square yard. 
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JENKINS 


* 1-8 in. 


One square yard of 1-8 in. 


RED 


manufactured. 


est joint packing 


JENKINS BHO@S., Vew York. 
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nd JENKINS 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Reston 


189 FE St.. New Work. fs. 
Brane pee Tr ‘K. en 2 ANILINE SALT, 
South Frent'3t udelphia DYE.STU FFS. DY rs WOOD EXTRA 











werace praronareo ° SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steel (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Rinse 
_ Reels, Drying Fisers, False Bottoms, pcre: tees ware Surfacing. 


tandard es Perforated Tin and Brass always in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quota 





Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Eastern Uffice: No. 284 Pear! Street, New York. 











GRAVITY and PRESSURE FILTERS. 


Constructed under the Jewell, Warren and Hyatt Patents. 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOWEST PRICE. 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtration. 


O. H. JEWELL FILTER CO, 40-42 West Quincy St., Curcaso 


NEW YORK FILTER MFC. CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston. 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


MAGNESIA STEAM P|PE COVERINGS MINERAL WOOL 


MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS PAPERS 
SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street, - ~ ~ ~ NEW YORK. 


a. FANS ‘oicnaver | Bri stol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


Bust Collectors ae 
TIME, BELTS 
» 
Biow Piping. OmRY, 


The Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. EBT 


Saginaw, E. 8. Mich. READY TO APPLY = FINISHED oT with Least Metal 

















29 Otis Street. i for ° irculars and Free Sam 











BRANCHES: 


| Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, WN. J. 
Nev PVWTon kk. 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson, N. J.. and others 

| 
Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, PUM PS. 
| 
| 


” BAST CAMBRIDGE. MASS THE BRISTOL cc WATERBURY. CONN 
Mill Building a Specialty. 
Dyestuffs ana 
| ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. 
See Special advertisement inside. The Goulds Nifg. Co.. SENEEA ys 





Ph. cecenecccccsncncnncccsnnnnananasasasansenanenenasansansaccananancnnsanacenasanananaaaaaaeee 


Builder and General Contractor. 
122 Pearl St., 
| Middle States.including Clark Thread Co.. Newark, N. J.; 
front part. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & C0,, | 2°HN,W; FERCusoN, 
Chemicals. | erricient 
SHAFTING # BEARINGS Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
PULL Ys | Largest Manufacturers in I 8. 
deena hdl See Advertisement? on inside 
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$2.00 Per Year 


volun Be MAY, 1899, Including Directory. 
Number 5. 


20 Cents Per Copy. 
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Record. 














1899 DIRECTORY. 


The Textile World’s ¢ omplete Di 
rectory ofthe Mill Trade for 1899( 40¢ 
pp. with maps, etc.) will be published 
early in June. It has been « ompletely 
revised. Several hundred New Mills 
have been added and thousands of 


\75\ changes have been made. Che deliv- 
(ge ery to those entitled to receive it 
takes some time, but every paid-in- 
advance subscriber will receive a 
x Ne S copy in due course Bie § 
os) 
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Bleaching, [yeing, Drying 


And Finishing Machinery. 


Nes 


CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIVENCE, R. I. 





BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »° FINISHING 


MACHINERY, 


.. For Textile Fabrics .... 


TENTERINC MACHINE. 


With Patent Adjustable Cam, Patent Automatic Clamp and 


Patent Spur Gear Driving ‘short section shown. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass.., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 

















Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 


NORTHROP LOOM 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


~*~ 


ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
. they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 
RRARARARAPARAARAAA 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 


BORCARACAB EAA ACATATAACACAA 


HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 


The mills that refuse t} 


leir Opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. Ws 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country 
——% A, 
E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., Gtc., etc. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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BUILDERS OF 


OTTON MACHINERY 


Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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Southern Office: 
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COTTON MACHINERY 








-BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
” BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES With Mechanical or Electric Stop. Motion. 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 
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Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
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\ many aluable 
y you to_ investigate. 
© obtain the highest speed 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocest, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDs 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market mr. and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse)ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’O.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
e- ——_ a Se. 
THE FISHER CARD FEED 2:27! 13 constroction, 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHer CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire ratisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Go., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 








Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
Generali Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conozms, New Yornz. 











Hurricane Dryers 


For Cotton Stock, Wool, Yarn, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS 


BEST in Construction, LOWEST in Price. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





DRYERS AND GARNETTS 9 








CYCLONE DRYERS 


ror. WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 


Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN... . 


+) 
—SH = 
Proctor Improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY 60. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, - - - PA. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items “that 

vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 


amecan sure! i Mill Supplies, 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1804” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginseon’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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UBLE RIBBED 
Se > RINGS US, STAND: 
rr ARD.TRAVELER 


Ne CLEARERS.METALIC 


> a - TTR BURNISH LIKE 
. > THAT PRO- 
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a TRAVELER 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States ot 
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Libeinl IMeconnt to Dealers. 








COTTON MACHINES, WATCHES, ETC 





THE WORLD'S 


Every element of strength and accuracy that 
makes a watch desirable for endurance and correct 
time telling is found in the 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch. 


During nearly a third of a century it has held 
the world’s record for output as well as quality, 
over 8,000,000 perfected Elgins having been made in 
that period, a greater number than any other fac- 
tory ever produced in the same length of time. 





All jewelers sell Elgins. An Elgin watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


Interesting booklet telling all about watches sent free 
to all who write 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CoO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted ont with 1100 of our 
Meavy Pattern Leoms, especially adaptedtorun at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Loem with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT ck HBAL{,, 


564 1-8 Hermon &.. Wercester, Maas. Send for Circular 
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ESTABLISHED 165. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Seuthern Agents, SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 
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For Cleansing Wool 
— . 
HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 





Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, [ass. 


Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 

We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 

We save a larger percentage of the woo! by preset ving all the fibres. 

Our process gives greater aivantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing- 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, Which is of great advantage in 
carding, dr.wing and spinning, und of great benefit in finishing. 

We have shown a saving of 34 in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 


We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost, 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 20 Nassau St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 

















There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 








MILL SUPPLIES, BELTS, ETC 


LINK-BELT 


SLEVATONS : and agrapeaynatae 


for handling C.utt Bales Rolls, I } 
Packages, Coal, Ashes 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 
BEARINGS, CLUTCHES, GEARING, 
Ropesheaves, Etc. [¥ y eA 


Catalogue on Application 





LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, © Machinists, Spe 
CHICACO, U.S.A. va ef cacubn e ona Eeives 


in yarn mill of 
W.H.GruNbDY & Co., Bristol, Pa 





NEW ORLEANS, 710 Union St. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 


SP | N | ) Es Je S “aiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 

> ao TUBES, Etc. 

For C yn, Woolen, Worsted, ’ WARD é VANOEiUr 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. : ormerly with. B urg Mfg. Co 
: AND LIRERS winnise, Salem Co., N. J. 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.Co.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
EILIJATI ASFTIWORT HI, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 





FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





PARIS. BEKLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Nove lties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. | 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 





RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DQ NOT CARRY MONEY 
WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 























POWER TRANSMISSION 15 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing, 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Day classes open October 2d, 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1899. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


E.litor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS 
it Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





INSTRUCTION BY 
MAIL 


in Yarn Preparation, Cloth Manu- 
facture, Designing and 


MILL 
CALCULATIONS. 


Send for Free Catalogue 
to Department C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Cc. P. BROOKS, Director. 





MILL SUPPLIES, 














BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. | 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stitch. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





Burr Bobbin Holder 
& Thread woe Co. 


86 Pra 
HARTFORD, SCONN. 


makes a device to 


HOLD BOBBINS FIRM 


Mules, Winders, Twisters, 
etc., and Catch Threads 
when doffing. Pays for 
itself in six months. 

Mail spindle, bobbin 
and sample of strong- 
est yarn you make and 
we will fit one to spin 
dle and return free of 
charge. 





Latest 
Improved 


Watchman's Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 


Hahn's 


6, 12 or 18 stations and | 
the keys are all different | 


A hiheral allowance 


made for old detectors. | 


For circulars, prices and 
further information ad- 
dress, 
NANZ 
116A Chambers Street, 
New York. 





ae yt) Drzina, Dyeing, Fula 
, Steaming, 
ar ¢ Hate Pertorating, Pinte Printing, Engraving Ma- 
ll, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. oC OWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


| 


APPLETON & DANA, 


U. S. Mers. and Attys. 
BOSTON, : MASS. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


& CeO., | 


urnished or | 
sharin. rille Goods, | 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


— on 
Conservative Rates. 


APPLETON & DANA, 


New England General Agents. 
71 Kilby Street, - BOSTON, 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for mating Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes. Underwear Fraids, Shoe Laces, 
oe Banding. etc. Winders, Deublers. 
easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 


COMB CIRCLES 





Fallers and Gills. 


and all ag of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J. 


Lowest prices without detracting from 
the quality. All we ask is for requests tor 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 
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FRIEDBERCER’S 


EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 
An Unbounded Success. 


Our. line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere, and are 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


The Same is True of our 


Spring 1900 Line 
Which has been in active preparation the 
past twelve months, 


Embracing Effects Never Before At- 
tempted in Edgings, 


Which will be shown by our Traveling Salesman, 
April 15th. 


WEEKLY OUTPUT - - - - - 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERGER & CoO., 


Cermantown, - - Philadelphia. 
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“4 
General Offices and Salesrooms 27 William St , NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. ’ 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO, 
— AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. 
PH(ENLX ELEUTKIC ©O., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIBBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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W. A. JONES 

Foundry and Machine Co. 

53-59 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, 


Shafting, Pulleys, Gear- 
ing, Friction Clutches, 


Rope Sheaves, Bearings, | 


ete. Send for Catalogue. 
Orders filled promptly 
trom stock. 


DESIGNS for TABLE DAMASK 


WILLIAM KEILLER, 


28 Queen St., Belfast, lreland. 


The only Evropean Designer represented 
in America. Designs sold direct, or through 
my New York ageat. Sketches sent On ap- 
proval. 


IF You USE CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
a LO Ra 


FLECTROTYPERS, 


S2IYARCH S:TREE 











New Subscribers !! 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal in 
ducements to those who send in new sub 
scribers. Some have added considerably to 


their income in this way, withoutintertering | 


with their regular work. 


If interested, send for particulars 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 


| PATENT 
| CARD 


CLAMPS. 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 


of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
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RoviIinG CANS, 
TRUCKS and BOXES. 








Address, MEDFORD. MASS. 








TRY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL, Zried.nd recommended by some of 


Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making a Lighter Bobbin and costing less 


money Will not break with decert u 


Sole Manufacturers 


ce sage : 
HENRY PARBER CO, Springtield, Vt. 


Joun A. McGuire, Manager. 

Tower c& Wallace, 
ASHLEY B. Tower, M. Am. Soc. C, E. 

BROADWAY AND 265ru ST., 


NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills, 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION. 





NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JO8. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


zB. ks. THEBBSD's & CO,, <_< 
Looke MILLS, Me. = 
Thread of any : 
“at” SPOOLS wo2r uc, 


We are located in the best white birch region. Oar 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


7 DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 
The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 








‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THI 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
HE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNE! 
WEAVER, WARP AND Wert, THI 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURE! 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing 
lextile Industries of the United States. 


we ’ ) Henry G. LORD. 
Guitp & Lorp, } Berrram Lorn. 


Proprietors and Publishers. 


Henry G. Kittrepes, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 620 ATLANTIO AVE, 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE BOURSE 


OFFICE, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


i140 Nassau Street. 


Subscription Price. 


$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada, 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
Postage is prepaid by publisher. 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 


second-class matter. 





very paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 


extra charge 


THe TextTite Worio’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 


sh) Paues w maps 
Containing full information a t all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [laterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


CONTENTS. 


Portrait and Sketch of 
Herbert E. Walmsle 
Industrial Combinations 

Paris Exposition 

Skirted Wool 

Conditions Affecting the 
tries 

Moisture in Textiles r 

New England Cotton Manufacturers 
Annual Meeting :—Organization and 
Regulation — Metbods of Cost Find 
ing tleaching and Finishing 
Gray Goods—Drying of Cloth 
Sizing and Finishing—Officers and 
New Members 

European Fall Lines 

Official Medal 


rextile Indus 


Indigo * 
Cotton Department 
American Cotton Spinning Machin 
ery — Depreciation — Khaki 
Woolen Department : 
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Wn. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


New York, - - 128 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - 60 Pearl St. 
Providence , - = 80So. Water St. 
Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - -  - 207 Michigan St. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm 


Patents secured in the United ‘States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal tee machinery, including boots 
0 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


. Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 








List of Textile Patents. 
Issued March 28. and April 4, Ii}, 
and 18, 1599. 


Alarm Attachment for Power Looms. 

622,498. Christian Kramer, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to Charles 
Wirtz, same place. 

Carding Engine. 623,094. Charles Mills 
and Loren W. Penney, Newton, Mass., as- 
signors to the Pettee Machine Works, 
same place. 

Carding Engines, Apparatus 
Grinding Flats tor Rotary. 623,095. 
Charles Mills, Newton, Mass., assignor to 
the Pettee Machine Works, same place. 

Carding Engine Flat. 622,367. Robert 
W. Hunton, Newton, Mass., assignor to 
the Pettee Machine Works, same place. 

Card Setting Machine Guide. 621,958. 
Elijah Ashworth, Manchester, England. 

Compressing and Baling Apparatus. 
622,161. Warren A. Patterson, Houston, Tex. 

Cotten, Device for Measuring Fibre 
Length of. 622,725. William E. Stain- 
back, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cotton Press. 623,020. 
New Orleans, La. 

Embroidery Frame. 625,501. 
len, Griggsville, lll. 

Fibrous Materials, Apparatus for 
Cleaning, Combing and Assorting. 622,- 
031. William 8. Archer, New York, N.Y. 
Flexible Skin or Fabric. 622,727. John 
H. Stevens, Newark, N. J., assignor to the 
Celluloid Co., New York, N. Y., a corpora- 

tion ot New Jersey. 

Jacquard Machine. Open Shed. 621, 
949. George W. Stafford and Albert E. 
Kelmel, Providence, R.1I., assignors to 
the Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Jacquard Reeding and Punching Ap- 
paratus. 625,473. Henry Hill, Nottingham, 
England. 


Edmun M. Ivens, 


Nilsson Al 


New York, | 


for 





Knitting Machine. 
Ruth, Norristown, Pa. 

Loom. 622,310. Wm. P. Kirkpatrick, Ar 
rowsmith, Il). 

Leom. 623,092. John T. Meats, Taunton, 
Mass., assignor to the Mason Machine 
Works, same place. 

Loom. 623,114. Horace Wyman, Worces. 
ter, Mass., assignor to the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, same place. 

Leom Jacquard Mechanism. 622,257. 
Giuseppe Pavia, Paterson, N.J., assignor 
to James Jackson & Sons, same place. 

Leom Pick Finding Mechanism. 622, 
650. Charles A. Littlefield, Lowell, Mass., 
assignor to the Draper Company, Port- 
land, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Picking Device. 622,485. 
pold Jacques and Ludger 
Salem, Mass. 

Loom Reed. 
ielson, Conn. 

Loem Stopping Mechanism. 623,174. 
James H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to the Draper Company, 
place and Portland, Me. 

Loom Warp Step Mechanism. 622,630. 
James H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., as. 
signor to the Draper Company, same place 
and Portland, Me. 

hLoom Warp Stop Motion. 
Johann A, Graf, Manchester, N. H. 

Ring Spinning Machine. 622,181. 
George . Draper, Hopedale, Mass.. as- 
signor to the Draper Company, same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Ring Spinning Machine. 622,180. George 
O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
tothe Draper Company, same place and 
Portiand, Me. 

Shoddy Making Machine. 623,176. Ed- 
ward 8. Parks, Danbury, Conn... assig 
nor to C. D. Parks, same place. 

Spinning Frame. 622,104. Simeon 
ard, Fail River. Mass 

Spinning Machine, 622,836 
Baker, Springfield, Muss. 


622,542. George W. 


Leo 
Painchaud, 


623,196. 


Byron Wood, Dan 


same 


622,462. 


Ber- 


Edmund K. 
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ABOUT OUR 
WOOL PICKER. 


WoOoL PICKER, No.1. 


The Picker is too often given small consideration. Any old thing that 
will tear the stock up, seems to answer for many milis. I:’s a great mistake 
Bad work here means trouble all along the line. Our Picker is built to do 


good work and it dees is. 


This machine is provided with steel toothed cock spur feed rolier, 


driven by compound gearing. 


The teeth in the cyclinder are made of best steel and are securely fas 


tened in their places. 


The grate under the cylinder is made of round bars geared together x 
that they revolve, preventing the grate from gnenins. 
The gears are covered and the machine provided with adjusting screws 


to take up the wear. 


There is a door at the side for the convenient removal of the dirt and to 


provide draught. 


The Picker discharges from the back underneath. , 
The 40-inch Picker is driven by two belts trom a countershaft which ac 


companies the machine. 


We also make a light pattern 18-inch Picker tor small mills. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue telling a!l about our complete line or 


woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Spininng or Twisting Frame. 622,649. 
George W. Knight and Howard W. Brack. 
en, Hopedale, Mass., assignors to the 
Draper Company, same place, and Port- 
land, Me. 

Tubular Fabric, Machine for Turning 
and Cutting. 622,741. Franklin A. Weller, 
Philmont, N. Y., assignor of one-half to 
John Histon, same place. 

Tufted Fabrics, Machine for Mak- 
img. 622,901. Christian 8. E. Spoerl, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Warp Stop Motion Apparatus. 622,183. 
George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., as 
signor tothe Draper Company, same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Warp Stop Motion Apparatus, 622,)82. 
George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to the Draper Company, same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Warp Stop Motion Apparatus. 622,184. 
George 0. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to the Draper Company, same 
place and Portland, Me. 

Warp Threads. Machiae for Draw- 
ing In. 622,154. Joseph Joubert, Doizieu, 
France, assignor tothe Machine Factory, 
Ruti, formerly Casper Honegger, Ruti, 
Switzerland. 

Winding Machine. 622,103. Simeon Ber- 
ard, Fall River, Mass. 

Woven Fabric. 622,237. James E. Kerr, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Yarn Treatin Apparatus. 622,001. 
John Gregson, Fall River, Mass 








At the close of the 17th century 
the art of tissue printing became a 
large industry in Germany, and much 
competition was the result, with a 
consequence that the number of print 
ers at Augsbourg had to be limited to 
four Protestants and four Catholics, 
afterwards increased to eight of each 


Hawaii, with its eight islands, in 
area about equal to New Jersey, 
though containing only a handful of 
people, a little in excess of 109,000 
must not he left out of consideration 
in discussing increased outlets for ou 
cotton products. 


With every year that goes by the 
importance of accurate data regard 
ing the commerce of the country 
being more and more recognized }b 
people generally. 


The T’hilippines have not only 
steadily maintained credit. but 
growing one; and this growth has 
taken place in the face of a forvigi 
rule discouraging to production. 
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HERBERT E. WALMSLEY. 


The well-known subject of this no- 
tice was born in England some forty- 
five years ago, and has had a most 
unique, varied, and extensive experi- 
ence of mill life covering a period of 
thirty years. 

Mr. Walmsley’s father—as was his 
grandfather—is by profession a phys- 
ician, and a leading public man in his 
native city, Manchester, England. Mr. 
Walmsley entered the mill at the age 
of 15 or 16 and served his apprentice 
ship in Lancashire, the great cotton 
manufacturing centre of the world. 
At the age of twenty-two he received 
an appointment as mill manager in 
Russia, in which country he remained 
for eleven years. On his return to 
England in 1886 he was dispatched to 
India, where, however, he only re- 
mained a few months, the trying cli- 
mate not agreeing with either his fam- 
himself. In the year 1887 he 
became manager of the great Clark 
Works of Newark, New Jer- 


ily or 


Thread 
sey, which position he held with con- 
spicuous ability for some ten years. 
Owing to the great strike there, about 
1890-1891, which lasted five 
months, and, as may be remembered, 
rioting, he 


some 


ended in serious became 
a marked and prominent figure in mill 
circles, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This famous struggle was one of the 
most bitter and intense on record, and 
the manner in which it was conducted 
and brought to so successful an issue, 
stamped Mr. Walmsley—upon whom 
the burden of the fight rested—as a 
leader of no ordinary capacity. He 
was for a long time one of the most 
villified and men living, and 
for an equally long time his life was 


abused 


in constant and daily peril. Time and 


calmer judgment, however, changed 
all this, for long before he severed his 
there 


was a complete revulsion of feeling, 


connection with the company, 
as is evidenced by the handsome and 
feeling testimonials of regard and es- 
by all alike 
upon the occasion of his resignation, 


teem presented to him 
which became necessary when he ac- 
cepted the agent of the 
famed and extensive Wamsutta Mills 
of New Bedford, Mass., which import- 
ant post he now holds, and has held 
with distinction since the death of the 
late lamented Mr. some two 
years ago. It is generally conceded 
that there is no position in the cotton 
industry of this country more difficult 
to fill than this particular one, on ac- 
count of its magnitude and the great 
complexity and variety of its 


position of 


Kent, 


prod- 
ucts, 

Mr. Walmsley’s success is very gen- 
erally attributed to the great executive 
ability 
with which he is naturally endowed, 


and administrative powers 


and no less to the thoroughness and 


particularity with which he does 
everything pertaining to his business 
down to the most minute detail. He 
is a well-known writer on various 
questions pertaining to the mill and 
the cotton industry generally, and has 
on several occasions contributed art- 
icles to the press, as well as papers 
which he before the New 
England Cotton Mannfacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, notably “The Manufacture of 
Fine Yarns,” his latest, “Indus- 


Institutions, Their Organization 


has read 


and 
trial 
His able work on 
“Cotton Spinning and Weaving” has 


and Regulation.” 
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passed through three editions. When 
in Russia, he also published in that 
language a work upon the same sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Walmsley is, of course, in his 
capacity as agent of the Wamsutta 
Mills, closely identified with the New 
Bedford Textile School, the presidency 
of which was tendered him last year, 
but which he felt reluctantly com- 
pelled to decline, owing to his more 
immediate duties and responsibilities, 
which it will be readily understood 
take up the greater part of his time. 

One of the leading traits in Mr. 
Walmsley’s character is his sound 
judgment and conservatism, and if 
any one thing more than another has 
gained for him his enviable reputation, 
and the respect and esteem in which 
he is held by all parties,—operatives 
as wellas others—it is his strict regard 
for fair dealing and justice. 

Mr. Walmsley may indeed be proud 
of his well earned success, and his 
record and achievements should be a 
grand incentive to others. It is pleas- 
ing to draw to a close this short bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Walmsley 
with a reference to the strong per- 
sonal regard and attachment which 
we understand was felt for him by the 
late Sir Benjamin Dobson of Bolton, 
England, whose widely lamented 
death we recorded and deplored in 
these pages at the time of its occur- 


rence, 





No Appeal Taken From Indigo 
Decision. 


The treasury department has decid 
ed not to appeal from the decision of 
the Board of General Appraisers de- 
eclaring synthetic indigo, manufac 
tured from coal tar products, to he 
free of duty as indigo. This decision 
is published at length in another part 
of this issue, and the case is one 
which has attracted great attention in 
manufacturing and dyestuff circles. 
The thirty day time limit allowed for 
appeal from the decision of the Board 
expired on the 26th of April. The dk 


WORLD 


partment reviewed the case in a letter 
to Counsel Washburn, giving its rea 
sons why it declines to appeal and 
subsequently ordered that synthetic 
indigo be admitted free of duty the 
same as indigo made from plants. 





If the proposed erection of a 150, 
000 to 255,000 spindle cotton mill, at 
Adams, Mass., is any criterion of the 
views of cotton manufacturers in this 
State, of their ability to sustain a prof 
itable competition with Southern 
mills, the manufacture of cotton here 
about is not likely to be on the decline, 
or become a past issue, for many years 
to come. The cotton manufacturing 
plant, to which this will be an addi 
tion, will thus become the largest of 
anything of its kind in the world. The 
goods to be made will be of the finest 
grade of satines, lawns, ete. We learn 
that other cotton factories are also to 
be enlarged, and should the present 
schemes be carried out, the statistics 
of cotton manufacturing in New Eng 
land, for 1899, will be in marked con 
trast with those for 1898. 





Exports to the United States from 
Germany. 


According to the latest official statis 
tics, the value in United States cur 
rency, of declared exports from the 
consular district of Chemnitz, Leipzig 
and Plauen, to the United States, dur- 
ing the quarter ending March 31, 1899, 
aggregated $3,000,000, about § two- 
thirds, equally divided, coming from 
Chemnitz and Leipzig. The principal 
exports to the United States from 
Chemnitz, consisted of cotton hosiery. 
In fact, over two-thirds of the exports 
consisted of this merchandise. The 
exports from Leipzig consisted chiefly 
of furs, skins and bristles, chemicals 
and essential oils. Furs and skins con 
stituted more than one-half of the 
value, The exports from Plauen con 
sisted almost wholly of cotton goods 
as laces, embroideries and hosiery 
Two-thirds of the value consisted of 


cotton laces. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 


Industrial combinations are multi- 
plying with marvelous rapidity, and 
there seems to be no let-up in this re- 
spect. ‘This year will be a memorable 
one in the annals of business, showing 
an extensive consolidation of enter 
under heavy 
large portion of which being fictitious. 
The textile industry is not alone af 
being 


prises, eapitalization, a 


fected, but amalgamations are 


consummated among condensed milk 


concerns, boiler makers, those engag 
ing in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
etc., ete. 

It is impossible to prognosticate at 
this time what the real outcome will 
be, but the situation cannot be looked 
upon complacently by the public, nor 
by those charged with legislative 
duties: and laws will undoubtedly be 
enacted regulating schemes of this 
kind, 


mav he for their formaSion, as detri 


however plausibie the excuse 
mental in their tendencies to tramme! 
the freedom of trade. These monopol 


istic corporations cannot be regarded 


in any other light than inimical to the 


welfare. That and 


cost of production can be largely re 


expenses 


public 


duced by business consolidations, ad 


mits of no question, but it is of serious 
moment to the public, or to the con 


classes, whether they are 


suming 


benefited thereby to any appreciable 


extent, or as much as would other 


wise he the case if there were a 
greater latitude of 
These will 


before the courts of the States and of 


competition 


matters soon be brought 


aside from getting into 


halls for 
The tendency of 


the nation, 
legislative counteracting 
enactments. mono 
polies constitutes a serious menace to 
the community, and has heen so look 
el upon by courts, as noted in the re 
chief 
Michigan, 


trade or 


eent decision of the justice of 


the supreme court of who 
declared that “monopoly in 
in any kind of business in this country 
is odious to our form of government. 

Its tendency is destructive of free 
institutions, and repugnant to the in 


stincts of a free people, and contrary 


to the whole scope and spirit of the 
Federal Constitution, and it is net al- 
lowed to exist under express provision 
in several of our State constitutions.” 
that 
tions, or so-called trusts, in the United 


It is estimated these combina- 


States, capital of over 


$5,060,000,000, of which $900,000,000 ap- 


represent a 


pear in preferred stock, and nearly 


$4,200,000,000, in common stock. This 


ariount is within $1,500,000,000 of the 
total invested capital in all manufac- 
tures, according to the census of 1890, 


and the latter inelude duplications. 


These statistics are worth thinking 


over, as representing fictitious values, 


to the extent, at least, of fonr-fifths of 


” 


the total capital, or so much “water. 


Two-fifthsof this totalamount has come 


into existence within the last twelve 


months, mainly within the last three 


or four months. This is more than an 


evolntion, rather it is a revolution of 


business methods, and has been eon 


ducted on a most stupendous seale, 


and its suddenness is as remarkable 


as its magnitude. Its accomplishment 
has been largely due to the speculative 
tendencies of recent events, and ean 
hardly be considered as the deliberate 
acts of a discerning public, who have 
been induced to make investments in 
the fickle securities that have been of- 
fered. 


to serve as precedents. 


Experience can not be evoked 
The 
are problematical, and contrary to the 


results 


trade, as 
The 
leading to this peculiar condition of af- 


fundamental axioms of 


taught by economists. causes 


fairs will not be fully understood and 
explained till a number of years have 
elapsed, to allow a wider circumspee 
tion of the contributing events: but it 
little doubt 


idmits of but that much 


is owing to the great expansion of 


machine production, ealling for the 


employment of larger amounts of 


capital. Though there may be a great 
saving in operating expenses, it is not 
that 


these savings will go to the benefit of 


a matter of clear demonstration 


to the 
holders of the 
capital. 
There are several questions to he 


consumers, but, rather, entirely 


proprietors, or to the 
shares 


representing fictitious 
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determined and settled, which as time 
goes on will become far more promi- 
nent than they are today. Whether 
there will arise new elements of com 
not, is a matter that can- 
until 
ments take place. What is to become 
of the middle men, or commission mer- 


petition, or 


not be answered new develop- 


chants, that are to be superseded by 
the new methods of transacting busi- 
ness? And can these trusts really ful- 
fil their many promises of furnishing 
commodities at a less price to con 
sumers, and at the same time be able 
to earn dividends upon their inflated 
stock issues, to satisfy their many 
share holders? 

State laws are bound to come into 
as, for instance, between 
New and the 


trust laws as recently adopted in Ar 


contlict, 


those of Jersey anti- 


and contemplated in Texas. 


to be some legal fights in 


kansas 
There are 
State courts, and cases will soon be 
presented before the State tribunals 
of Massachusetts and other common- 
wealths. 

In the textile line, the only combi- 
nation that is thoroughly organized, 
and under headway, is the American 
Woolen Company, of which the Wash 
ington Mills are at the head. If this 
combination had been predicted six 


months ago, it would have been re- 
garded as totally unfeasible and con- 
trary to every good business principle. 


The National Woolen Company, made 


up of prominent concerns about Wor- 


cester and the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, as well as elsewhere, is not yet a 
full fledged fact, but the projectors are 
hopeful, and that the scheme 
will surely be carried through. The 


Tnited States Worsted. Company, tak 


assert 


ing in some of the largest concerrs in 
incorporated, 
of being floated 
snecessfully, with a nominal capital 
of $70.006.000, of which $40,000,000 is 
All of this will not be used 
halance to be held in 


this been 


and 


country, has 


gives 


proiaise 


common. 
at present, the 
the treasury to meet the necessities as 
taken in. 
company, the 


more mills are According 
to the scheme of this 


hook accounts and bills receivable are 
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to be purchased for cash, and to 

and sup 
plies are to be bought for cash, at 
market value, including all manufa: 
tured stock, raw stock, and stock i: 
process of manufacture. The plants 
consisting of real estate and machin 


guaranteed. Merchandise 


ery are to be taken on a basis of ons 
half cash and one-half common stoc! 
Any sellers may subscribe to as muc 
of the 
choose to take, at par, and receive a 


preferred stock as he may 
bonus of 60 per cent, of the commor 


stock. 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Ferdinand W. Peck, Un 


States Commissioner General t 


The Hon 
ited 
the Paris Exposition, is now in Paris 
secured an additional allot 
for the United States, 
to the extent of 56,000 square feet, t 


and has 
ment of space 
be used for transportation and ma 
chinery exhibits. Mr. Peck is doing 
most excellent work, 
only a goodly amount of space for th: 
exhibits of this country, but eligibl 


in securing not 


locations as will surely bring American 
products into conspicuous view of the 
visitors at the exposition. It ean bi 
safely said that no work of this kind 
has been more satisfactorily done by 
an United States Commission, at an) 
previous international exposition. Mr 
Peck 


credit for what he has accomplished 


is deserving of a great deal of 


The prospects are extremely favor 
able for a creditable display of textlh 
the United States at th 
The space allotted 
for this purpose is very limited, but 


products of 


Paris Exposition. 


any desired amount could not reason 
ably be expected. Applications have 
sufficient to take up 
all of the space at the disposal of the 
Commission, but it is the wish that 
a greater diversity of exhibits should 
be made, and efforts in this direction 


already come in, 


are now being made, so as to have 
the exhibit, as a 


typical of the 


whole, thoroughly 


American industry 
It will be much superior to anything 
of the kind that was at the exposi 


tions of 1878 and 1889. 





SKIRTED WOOL 


Chere is no reason why the textile 


inufacturers of the United States 


ould not make a good showing, even 
they should rightly reason that they 
yuld_ not trade 
ereby, aside from any patriotic mo 


secure any foreign 


which should appeal to every 


tiVes, 
public 


{n exhibition of a 


spirited man in this country. 


country’s manu 
ictures in foreign international expo- 

ons contributes as much to the ex- 
most any 


that 


ansion of home trade as 


ther means of advertising can 
he devised. There will visit the Paris 
Ameri 


matter of 


Exposition a large number of 
an people, who will, as a 
uriosity, if not of pride, seek out the 
goods are 


American 
more critical ex 


localities where 
shown, and make a 
mination of the products than would 
he the case if they were shown them 
at home, and thus become acquainted, 
t may be, with goods that are manu 
factured in their immediate vicinity, 
that, perhaps, they never heard of be- 

This has undoubtedly been the 
experience of everyone who has trav 
that of bhe- 


home 


fore. 


extent, 
in their 


eled to any great 


ing more interested 
manufactures when seen abroad, than 
it any other time. 

It took an exhibition of the manu- 
factures of Fall River, not long ago, 
to aequaint the local manufacturers 
of that city with the variety and ex 
eellence of fabrics made within their 
If American manufac- 


American people to be- 


own precinct. 
turers want 
come acquainted with their products, 
one of the best things that they can do 
is to make a good showing of them at 
some foreign exposition. 


SKIRTED WOOL. 


A recent copy of the Standard, pub 


lished at Buenos Ayres, has heen sent 
us, containing a letter by Daniel S. 
Pratt, of Boston, on skirted wools 
grown in the Argentine Republic. If 
we had received the paper earlier, we 
should have heen glad to have given 
space to the letter in full, but can re- 
fer to it only briefly in these columns, 
to the effect that Mr. Pratt believes 
that an opportune moment has arrived 


for correcting possible errors in the 
interpretation of the tariff laws of the 
United States, to the extent that there 
shall be 


wools of the 


no question in regard to the 


Argentine Republic, as 


properly coming within the meaning 


law, as skirted, and subject to 


of the 


the same favor as extended to the 


Australia. The opportunity 


presented, as Mr. Pratt views it, is the 


wools of 


arrangement that will be made for a 


commercial treaty between the Argen- 


tine Republic and the United States, 


certain reciprocal benefits to 


gfiving 


each country, based upon a reduction 
American rates of duty, which 
McWKinley 


mutually 


in the 
the law permits President 
to adjust. if thought to be 
advantageous. 

Another important matter to which 
Mr. Pratt calls the attention of the 
government of the Argentine Republic, 
for increasing the wool trade with the 
United States, is the annulment of the 
cent. duty on wool 


four per export 


shipped to this country. The removal 
of this duty would contribute in redue 
ing the nearer to a point of 


price 
profitable exportation. 


IS COTTUN ROVING A THREAD? 


The United States 


seem to consider that cotton roving is 


courts of the 
the same as cotton thread, so far, at 


least, as the customs tariff is con 


cerned. This question, however, has 
highest 


The 


neverthe- 


not been determined by the 
court to which it can be carried 
United States Circuit Court, 
less, entertains this opinion, reversing 
Board of General 
Appraisers, that cotton 
roving is not cotton yarn, but a manu- 


the decision of the 
which was 
cotton “not especially pro- 
We believe that the 
(Appraisers is correct in ar- 
riving at This is a 
question that our practical mill men 


facture of 
vided for.” 3oard 
of General 
this conclusion. 
might take up for a little discussion, 
if they see fit. Whether cotton roving 
thread, or not, is a that 
was hefore the General Appraisers as 
part of 1897, 
arrived at, 


matter 


is a 


ago as the early 


long 


when the conclusion was 


though roving is not a thread, 
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the difference between the two con- 
sists chiefly in the amount of twist 
that is in them, the former having but 
a slight amount, and the latter a com- 
paratively large amount, sufficient for 
the purpose of fabrication. 





FOREIGN WOOL CONSUMPTION. 


According to the recent statistics of 
imports of wool, it appears that a very 
small amount of first and second class 
wools were entered for consumption 
for the eight mouths ending February 
28, 1899. This will be seen by the fol- 
lowing: 

Ist and 2d 3d 
Class, Class, 
In warehouse June 30, 1808, 25,892,288 34,547,076 
Imports, less exports, = 


mos, to Feb, 28, 1809 40,369,018 


54,916,004 


In warehouse Feb, 28, 1899, ‘ 36,075,959 


Entered for consumption, 6,823,960 38,840,135 


These figures show that the domes 
tic article practically received no com 
petition from recent importations, and, 
therefore, these lattér could have ex 
erted no depressing influence wpon the 
former: and, if anything of this kind 
really took place, it was due to wools 
in stock that had been previously im 
ported during the free trade period. 
The importation of third class wool, of 
course, is hecessary for our carpet 
manufacturers, and can scarcely be 
entertained as interfering with the do- 


mestic product 





CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


It goes without saying, that any 
thing affecting the conditions of trade 
in general, has a more or less potent 
influence upon the textile industries 
in particular. Whenever the condi- 
tions of the country are such as to 
show prosperity among the producing 
and consuming Classes, no one branch 
of manufacturing can be expected to 
lie idle for a long-continued period, 
while_others are prosperous, The cur 
rent vear has entered wpon a career 
that has every evidence of being fruit- 
ful of happy results, and a profitable 
one for manufacturing and commer- 
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cial enterprises. The number of fail 
ures has been unusually small since 
the beginning of the year, and the 
prospects regarding agricultural crops 
begin now to be fairly well defined, 
The earnings of railways are all that 
can be expected, being larger than at 
this time last year, and also larger 
than at this period in 1892, when the 
country was in an exceedingly pros 
perous condition. The eastbound ton 
nage over the railways is remarkably 
good, and the increase in the west- 
bound tonnage is especially satisfac- 
tory in the movement of merchandise 
from our factories. This state of af 
fairs makes loans on the security of 
good commercial paper and railway 
stocks easily obtained at low rates of 
interest. 

It is impossible to make a reliabl 
estimate of the probable ¢rop of cot 
ton for the seasen of 1899-1900. ‘The 
planting has already been done, but 
the acreage will not be known until 
later in the month. The indications 
are that a less area will be devoted to 
cotton than last year, and a reduction 
will be made in the use of fertilizers, 
though there has not been any con 
certed movement on the part of plant 
ers and those interested in their cot 
ten crops, to reduce their acreage. 
Fach individual planter has, this year, 
to act according to his own peculiar 
circumstances, which makes it rather 
difficult, at this time, to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion as to what he 
has done, or will do. Close observers 
are inclined to think that there will be 
about ten per cent. reduction in the 
amount of acreage devoted to cotton 
east of the Mississippi. Opinions for 
a short crop prevail among a number, 
based on the usual course of events, 
that two seasons with very large 
crops, in succession, are usually fol 
lowed by a season with a small crop. 
This conforms closely to the general 
history of cotton cultivation and yield. 
It is evident that spinners are not 
troubling themselves in anticipation of 
a short supply of the raw material, as 
shown in their smaller takings this 
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seasen than last, since the first of 
September. 

Some of the finer grades of cotton 
fabrics have been advanced in price 
within the last month, and, though 
the demand has been moderate, the 
stocks are light and the production 
normal, Where prices remain the 
same, they are held firmly, with no 
disposition to make concessions, and 
all of the best makes are reported to 
be well sold ahead. The home demand 
is liberal, and there is less inducement 
to seek an export disposition of goods; 
still, the latter is in a healthy condi- 
tion, and shows signs of expansion. 
The quantity of domestic cotton goods 
exported in March is about 85 per 
cent. greater than for the same month 
last year. For the nine months end- 
ing March, 1899, there were exported 
nearly 300,000,000 yards of goods, 
against a little over 190,000,000 yards 
for the same time in 1898, and about 
220,000,000 yards in 1897. This shows 
a satisfactory export trade in this line 
of manufactures, the Chinese market 
figuring largely in the taking of such 
goods. 

It is difficult to exactly measure the 
print cloth market, between the con- 
tending forces of a large stock of 
goods on hand and the tenacity of the 
committee of mill men to hold prices 
up. The stock of print cloths has in- 
creased steadily for the last eight 
weeks, due to the fact that the trade 
is not disposed to bid at the prices 
fixed by the mills’ committee. This 
committee has just refused an offer 
for 1,500,600 pieces of regular cloths, 
at a little below the prevailing quota- 
tion of 234 cents. At present writing 
the estimate of the amount of stock 
in the hands of manufacturers is put 
at one miliion pieces. Whatever the 
outeome will be as to the price of 
print cloths, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that the control of these 
goods by a committee, or trustees, 
was a wise scheme for regulating the 
print market. 

There has been a slight improve- 


ment in the demand for heavy weight 


woolens and worsteds, such as Clays 
and piece-dyed cheviots, and other 
staple fabrics. There has been no 
change im the tone of the market 
within the last month. Manufactur- 
ers feel confident in the strength of 
the market, as shown in their indispo- 
sition to lower prices or offer any con- 
cessions. There has been no pressure 
to sell, so far as we can learn, while 
the re-order business in light weights 
has been well sustained. Imports of 
manufactures of wool are relatively 
small, having amounted, for the nine 
months ending last March, to but lit- 
tle over $11,000,000, against $27,000,000 
for the same period in 1897. 

Among the singular incidents that 
the wool market occasionally pre- 
sents, are the presence of parties from 
abroad trying to dispose English 
medium wool on the basis of 32 cents 
clean, and the recent § shipments 
abroad of fine American Territory 
wool. Some Australian wool has been 
re-exported, altogether showimg an 
unsettled state of the market affect- 
ing prices here and abroad. Taking 
our tariff into consideration, the Amer- 
ican market for wool is the cheapest 
in the world. The annual review of 
the wool trade of Australia, as pre- 
sented by Goldsbrough, Mort & Com- 
pany, Melbourne, confirms and em- 
phasizes what has been generally 
known right along, of the existence 
last year of a severe drought through 
the Australasian colonies, affecting 
detrimentally the wool clip of last sea- 
son. “The pastoralists of Australia 
have had, in spite of every effort, to 
face a terrible death rate, added to 
which, the wool actually marketed 
has in many instances lost its true 
character and style, which will prob- 
ably take years of careful breeding to 
regain.” The only recompense that 
they have had is the better prices that 
have heen obtained for their clips. 
These adverse conditions are particu- 
larly onerous when taken in connec- 
tion with the droughts that have ex- 
isted for the last four years. With the 


driving hack of the pastoral oceupa- 


ee 
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tion into the arid regions of interior 
Australia, these droughts are likely to 
he felt 


until 


with greater or less severity 


some method is devised by 


which ranches can be supplied with 


water by means of artesian wells. 


Taking the prospects as they appear 
today, there is more to indicate an ad 
vance in the prices of wool, than a de 
crease. 


The relatively high price of 


merino wool may, in time, turn the 


attention of growers to the breeding 
of this class of wool, instead of cross- 
fair abund- 


breds, which are now in 


ance. The future of coarse crossbreds 
and Lincolns is looked upon as being 
surrounded with difficulties too great 
This 
affected by the 
present and future status of the frozen 


to forecast at the present time. 


question is largely 


meat trade. 





MOISTURE IN TEXTILES 


It is a well known fact that all tex 


tiles when exposed to dampness ab 
sorb moisture in large quantities, and 
consequently, inerease in weight. 
When stored in a dry place the same 
The ef- 


this hygroscopic property is 


textiles lose their moisture. 
fect of 
that the weight of a given lot of tex 
tiles varies from day to day, so that 
it is absolutely impossible to tell at 
any time the actual weight of that lot 
without testing it. It is easy to un- 
that 
still are a 


derstand these conditions have 


been and source of great 
trouble to dealers. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a 
lot of baled 


weighed on a damp or rainy day, then 


wool has been and 
kept in storage for some weeks and 
When 
the lot arrives it will have lost nearly 


shipped in dry, windy weather. 


all its moisture, and when it is weighed 
by the buyer every bale will appear 


to be short, complaint will naturally 
be made and trouble is likely to en- 


sue. 


Under reversed conditions the lot 
will have gained. 

As may naturally be supposed such 
a state of affairs cannot be suffered 
to continue indefinitely. Wool is the 


fibre most sensitive to moisture, va 
rving as it may from 5 to 35 per cent 
of its actual weight, according to the 
action of atmospheric influence. But 
as the price per pound for wool was 
less than for silk, it was in the silk 
trade that the matter was first stud 
ied, and in 1759 an establishment was 
founded in Turin, to ascertain the 
“eondition’ of the silks sold on that 
market. From this we have the term 
“conditioning.” 

Actually, a “conditioning house’ is 
a laboratory in which tests are made 
to ascertain not only the percentage 
textile, 


of moisture contained in a 


but also the percentage of foreign 


matter (gum, grease, soap, oil, ete.), 


count, the tenacity or 
the elasticity, the 


of twist, ete. 


the size or 
strength, amount 
In fact, a conditioning 
house may be called an assay office 
for textiles. 

In some silk centres the practice of 
extended to high 


conditioning was 


grade wools used in mixed goods, then 
to ordinary grades, and at the present 
time all European textile markets pos 
sess at least, one conditioning house. 

In order to have a basis for commer 
cial purposes it is necessary to inake a 
moisture, be- 


certain allowance for 


ecanse we never find, in normal 
silk or 
That aliowance, or “reprise,” is 


the quantity of 


conditions, wool absolutely 
dry. 
moisture which is 
added to the absolute dry weight in 
order to obtain the conditioned weicht: 
it cannot he the same for all textiles 
for they do not contain the 
aimount of moisture when placed un 


der identical influences. An 


Same 


Interna 
tional Congress met in Turin in 1875 
and adopted the following reprises: 

Silk, 11 per cent.; Wool 
184% per Wool (spun), 17 per 
cent.: Cotton, 8% per cent.; Flax, 12 
per cent.; Hemp, 12 per cent.: Tow 
(spun), 1214 per cent.; Jute and Phor- 
mium, 13% per cent. of the absolute 
dry weight of the textile. 

Those percentages are now applied 
in all conditioning houses of Europe, 
Asin and America, 


(combed) 
cent.; 





NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURER’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting at Boston, Mass., April, 26-27, 18909. 


The annual meet 
ing for 1899-1900 of 
the New England 
Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 
held at 
Hall, 


There were four sessions held, 


wis Chip- 


~ man Boston, 
Mass. 
two on each day. 


about 200 


There were present 


members, including presi 
dents, treasurers, managers and super 
intendents of cotton mills in New Eng 
landandelsewhere. Stephen A. Knight 
president of the association, occupied 


the chair. It was expected that Jo 


siah Quincy, Mayor of Boston, would 
association, but at 
letter to 
inability 


address the 


the last moment, he sent a 


the secretary, regretting his 


to be present. President Knight de 
livered his annual address, devoting a 
good portion of it to a retrospective 
view of the progress of manufacturing 
during the century. He said in his ad 
dress that the membership of the as 
sociation, not including the applicants 
who were voted upon at the meeting, 
Was 544, against 523 at the beginning 
of the year, showing a gain of 21 mem 
bers. The outlook for the coming and 
subsequent years was referred to as 
that the 


association are in a 


most encouraging. He said 
finances of the 
healthy condition, and the dark clouds 
that 
heavy over the cotton industry of New 


of adversity hung so low and 


England, one year have, in a 


ago, 
measure, lifted, giving encouragement 
“We are a 
producers, and when the conditions of 


for the future. nation of 
labor in the North and South are more 


nearly equalized (as they ultimately 
will be), and when the employer and 
employee better understand the rela 


tions they hold one to the other (as 


sooner or later they must), with a tariff 


protection that will simply protect 


weninst the cheaply paid foreign labor 
ther and not till then will the onward 
march of our country be one of con- 
tinued and unfailing prosperity.’ Mr. 
Knight referred to the very important 
step that had been taken by the Board 


of Government, adopting the medal 


system, which is described and illus- 


trated in a separate article, to be 
found eisewhere in this issue. 


Her- 


fedford, 


The first 
bert Ie. 


paper read 
Walmsley, 


was by 
New 
Mass., on 


ORGANIZATION AND REGULATION. 


The ideal manufacturer in his role 
must be a natural leader 
“that the 


of employer 


of men. True indeed it is, 


greatest mankind is man.” 


study of 
No man can find himself in a position 


so trying and exacting as that in 


Which he is called upon to control and 


direct his fellows; no position which 


more greatly calls for the exercise of 


tact, consideration and sound judg- 


ment. He must have a power of first 


choosing his assistants rightly, and 


then trusting them fully; of interest- 
ing them in the business and of get- 
ting them to trust him, so as to bring 
out whatever enterprise and power of 
organization there is in them; while 
he himself exercises a general control 
over everything and preserves order 
in the main plan of the business. 

The 


ideal employer are so 


abilities required to make an 


great and so 
numerous that very few persons can 
high de 


exhibit them all in a very 


gree. Their relative importance, how 
ever, varies with the nature of the in- 
dustry and the size of the business; 
and while one manufacturer excels in 
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one set of qualities, another excels in 
another; scarcely any two owe their 
success to exactly the same combina- 
tion of advantages; but in all will be 
found some measure of the broad fac- 
ulties of judgment, promptness, re- 
source, or steadfastness of purpose. 
Whilst the head of a large business 
can reserve most of his strength for 
and fundamental 
problems of his trade, he must assure 
himself that his managers, clerks and 
right 
work and are doing their respective 
and 
burdening his 


the broadest most 


foremen are the men for the 


work well beyond 
this, 


with too much detail, he must never- 


thoroughly; 
without mind 
theless control every detail from cer- 
tain given and leading points. Sys- 
tem and regulation will enable him to 
do this and to keep his’mind clear and 
fresh for thinking out the most diffi- 
cult and vital problems of his busi- 
ness; for studying the broader move- 
ments of the markets, the yet unde- 
veloped results of current events and 
for contriving how to improve the or- 
ganization of the internal and exter- 
nal relations of his business. 

In the direction and regulation of 
the affairs of a manufacturing or in- 
not, in 


dustrial corporation there is 


my judgment, any one thing or any 
things of more im- 


organization 


combination of 
than 
and perfect discipline; these are in- 


portance thorough 
deed indispensable to the success of 
any enterprise. 

The executive officers of any insti- 
tution, more especially one in which a 


large number of people are employed, 


must administer its affairs in such a 
manner as to impress upon every one 
absolute necessity of 
harmonious and 
pline. A perfect organization contrib- 
utes to the pride of all, and beyond 
the point reached there can not be 
further perfection without further or- 
ganization. This naturally and neces- 
sarily demands concentrated and un- 
tiring effort, with set and deliberate 
determination to bring out the best 
powers of all. The best and most 
nearly perfect conditions attainable 


employed the 


co-operation disci- 


are when each and every one cousci- 
entiously contributes his individual 
part so as to produce the most telling 
and effective whole; no one part 
should be wanting or favored at the 
expense of any other; there must be 
no weak link in the chain. A stand- 
ard must be established to which 
every one and everything must be de- 
liberately and 
held; an must be set to 
which all must conform. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
of modern industrialism is that when- 
ever individuals join their actions for 
a common end, some division of labor 
spontaneously This division 
of labor has been carried to an ex- 


completeness; 


brought rigorously 


example 


arises. 
traordinary degree of 
100 people working in 
produce far than a 
times what the most competent work- 
man could produce by himself. This 
division of labor, by the concentration 


combination 


more hundred 


it induces, increases the skill of the 
worker and the likelihood of inven- 
tion and improvement in mechanical 
appliances. 

Great discretion and good judgment 
must be exercised in handling and 
controlling the operatives, and above 
all, justice in every sense of the word 
must be meted out to them, 
unwisely influenced. My own experi- 
ence of them as a body is that they 


unless 


are not unreasonable, and if we ex- 
efficient and faithful 
work, we must at least be prepared to 
be fair, just and honorable in all and 
every one of our dealings with them. 
These few words convey much; more 
need not be said to thinking men. 

The superintendent's place is in the 
mill and not in the office—supervising 
generally and giving his undivided at- 
tention to the work and to everything 
that is going on in the mill; also in 
conscientiously seeing to it that the 
orders and instructions of the general 
manager are lived up to and carried 
out to the very letter. 

The overseer’s place is in his room, 
moving around all the time attending 
to his various duties, and setting an 
example to the help in his partieular- 


pect of them 
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ity and thoroughness, for the 
united untiring effort and example of 
hoth superintendent and overseer de- 


the of attention 


npon 


pends degree em- 


ployed by the operatives. 


Every employee must subscribe 


and 
and 


and give obedience to the rules 
regulations of the establishment, 
who 
and 
and 


the superintendent or overseer 
through his own individual effort 
example put 


successful operation a system of gov- 


can into practical 
erning the operatives whereby faith- 
ful and intelligent service is secured, 
becomes himself an invaluable factor 
of the situation. 
The treatment of 
one of the most important points in 


disci- 


subordinates is 
the entire system of a correct 
pline. If we demand and expect loy- 
alty and a faithful 
duty on the part of our lieutenants, 
we must in turn 
and back them up to the fullest possi- 
ble extent; there must be no misunder- 


performance of 


recognize, support 


standing as to what is due their po- 
sition and office; proper respect must 
be shown to all in authority. 

The 
in close 
the 
overseers, and the overseers with the 


general manager should keep 


with the superintend- 
with the 


touch 
ents, superintendents 
realizing his own re- 
holding to strict 
In this 
govern 
the 


operatives; each 


sponsibility and ac- 


countability the other. way 


alone should each one his 


conduct and his actions in per- 
formance of his daily duty; otherwise 
there will most surely be friction, dis- 
with con- 


the 


satisfaction and discontent, 


sequent demoralization of entire 
system. 
The 


Joseph Nasmith, of 


next paper was prepared by 


Manchester, Eng- 
land, who was not present to read it 
himself, on “Depreciation,” to be 
found on page 60 of this issue. 
* * * x * 
Secretary Woodbury read a very en- 
tertaining paper on “Cotton Manufac- 
at the 1850,” 
the outcome of an interesting commu- 
nication to the Rt. Rey. 
William Lawrence, Bishop of the dio- 


from C. M. 


turing South in being 


addressed 


cese of Massachusetts, 
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Graniteville Manufac- 


Graniteville, S. C. 


Baker, of the 
turing Company, 
The Mr. 
tion to Bishop Lawrence, was the dis- 
old 
ments of the Graniteville Company, of 
a letter Amos A. 
rence, to of Kalmia, 
S. C., in regard to cotton manufactur- 
the South, and 
status and prospects with that in the 
North. 

The the first 
day was opened with a paper by Wil- 
lian P. Wilson, Director of the 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
“The Cotton Trade with Our Newly 
Mr. Wilson, in 
his paper, referred to the statistics for 


basis of Baker’s communica- 


covery, among letters and docu- 


written by Law- 


William Gregg, 
relative 


ing in its 


afternoon session of 
Com- 
on 


Acquired Territory.” 


the year 1898, showing that we have 
$1,233,000,000 worth of 
$307,000,000 of 

Last 


exported our 


own products, which 


were manufactured goods. year 
we were for the first time the largest 
exporting nation in the world, the 
value of our exports exceeding those 
Britain $100,000,000. 
In cotton piece goods, 25 years 
the United States exported $1,200,000, 
while last year we exported $15,000,- 


000. 


from Great by 


azo, 


It will thus be seen we have ul- 
ready started on a war of invasion of 


the markets of the world. Today we 


are in the front rank of nations seek- 


ing entrance into the markets of the 
Orient. 

The next paper was by William G. 
Nichols, Lowell, Mass., 
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on 


COST FINDING IN COTTON 


MILLS. 

The subject of Costs of Manufactur- 
ing appeals to every practical manu- 
with which 
intcrest. 
in 
re- 


since it is one 
vital 


be resorted to, 


facturer, 
he has periodically a 
Some method must 
to 
sults for which the 
earried on. It may 
or complicated and deeply 
analytical. Three 
tial, that it accurate, 
possible, and inexpensive. 
has 

making. 


of 


are the 


what 
business has been 


order determine 
be simple and ele- 
mentary, 
points are essep- 
be simple as 


A good three uses. 


First: a 


system 


means of periodi- 


eally, a reliable estimate the cost 
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of goods actually Sec- 


ond: a basis for making estimates on 


manufactured, 


samples of goods of similar character, 
Third: a means 
differ- 


proposed to be made. 
of comparison of expenses at 
ent times. 

best for 


There is no one method 


every mill. Any good system may 
need fitting to the exact circumstan- 
ces of a new application. 
The Average Number idea has, for 
many years, been the central feature 


of the plan’in common use. But the 


increased variety of organizations, 
made to fill modern needs and uses, 
has stretched it beyond its original re- 
strictions, has shown its limitations, 
and proved it to be inadequate. 

A certain mill in making up its ae 
counts, takes a careful inventory of 
the stock in process, and places value 
upon it according to this rule: one 
cent per pound for the stock, and add 
the labor cost, up to the department 
where the stock is in process. This 


is neither honest book-keeping, nor 


fair to the management. In this case, 


it is an old custom, not easily 


changed. Consequently, if the stock 
in process at the end of the six 
months, exceeds what it was at the 
beginning by thirty thousand pound... 
the ‘cotton account loses a credit due 
it, of 
(when 


about 
clean 


dollars 
seven 


two thousand 
eotton is worth 


cents a pound.) Again other mills 
close their cotton account by a credit 
of all the stock in process at its value 
plus the labor on the same, up to the 
department in which it is inventoried 
A case of crediting to the wrong ac 
count. 

In another instance the treasurer of 
a mill, finding the waste account too 
books, to the 


stock in process, believing that some 


large, added, on the 


error had been made, which upon 
careful examination, failed to be de- 
tected. At the end of the six months, 
there was still the same deficit, which 
that the original 
made earlier than 


seemed to 
mistake had 


was 


prove 

been 
supposed. The addition to the 
stock in process had now to be borne 
as a loss, or carried on indefinitely. 


Within the last fifteen years the 


conditions surrounding 
mills have changed. 


many of our 
On the one hand 
reduced the margin 
of profit in manufacturing, and ren 
dered imperative the reduction of all 


competition has 


but the most necessary expenses, and 
also in those mills making a variety 
of goods, a closer inquiry into the rel 
Where a 
from producing a 


ative costs of manufacture. 
mill has departed 
single style of goods, to a variety of 
similar organizations, it is possible by 
an examination of the costs of vari- 
ous departments, to estimate with 
great accuracy the total cost of each 
kind of goods. In such a mill, where 
the yarns do not vary widely in num- 
and the 


ber, organizations of the 


goods are not greatly dissimilar, the 
following method may be used with 
convenience, of separating expenses 
as are common to the entire output of 
the mill, 


dividing them in the 


proportions of the 


and 
average numbers 
of the yarn employe in the construc- 
tion of the different kinds of 


These expenses of carding, spinning, 


goods. 


repairs, ete., are called ‘‘costs in com- 
mon.” Such expenses as are not com- 
mon to all classes of goods, but are 
incurred only on certain classes, are 
termed and are di- 


“special costs,” 


vided only’ among goods where the 
cost is incurred. 

Various rules for finding the “aver 
age number of yarn” are in use, but 
the following has the merit of being 


based on reason, and, therefore, of 
correctness, 
Divide the sum of sley and picks, 


by sum of sley divided by the 
number of warp yarn, and the picks 
per inch divided by number of filling 
yarn. 

The rationale of the rule is as fol 
lows: 

The sley divided by the number of 
the warp yarn gives the number of 
ends of number one yarn, that would 
be equal in weight to the warp used. 

The picks per inch divided by the 
number of the filling varn, equal the 
number of threads of 
which would equal the 


per inch of filling used. 


number one 


yarn, picks 
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The and thus 


duced 


picks sley are re- 
to a common basis, that they 
may be added together. Added, they 
the of 
number one yarn equal in weight to 
the threads of warp and filling. 
This to 
divided into as many threads as there 
they be of 
this is 
dividing of 
number one yarn by the sum of picks 


represent number of threads 


weight of yarn is now be 


were before, but are to 


equal size. Mathematically 


done by these threads 


and sley. The result is “the average 
number of the yarn.” 

The 
cloth 
is as follows: 


average number of yarn in 


“Gg. 


in the succeeding example 


25 warp, 18 filling, 86 sley, 46 picks perinch, 
86 25 = 3.44 
46 l 2.56 


6.00 


86 (sley 
132 


yarn. 


vy) + 46 (picks) equals 182. 
6 equals 22, the average number of the 


were manufac- 


kinds: 


Fill 

Goods. Warp. Sley. ing. 
G flannel 25 Sb Is 
( os q 16 12 4 
a? § 70 4 48 
R sheeting lf 4 ps | 6x 
Ss - 2 6 22 6 


F oe { 64 u 68 
And the 
have been, 


the mills 


following 


Suppose 
turing the 


Width. 
Picks. Inches. 
46 25 


six months production to 


Yds. 

per Ib 

800,000 Ibs. of “G” flannel, brown.. 5 
1,000,000 ‘C” flannel, brown.. oe & 
400,000 ” flannel, blenched... I 

2,000,000 sheeting, brown...... B¢ 
4 


i 


300,000 ’ sheeting, brown... 
200,000 ’ sheeting, brown.. 


4,700,000 
average number of 


By the rule given 


find the 
yarn in each cloth. 


First 


above they are 


Average 
Number. 
21.2% 
21.96 
21.29 


Average 
Number. Cloth. 


R sheeting 


Cloth. 
G flannel , 
Pr 6 s 


( 
XX “ 7.58 4 


From the total production of the 
six months, and the average number 
kind of cloth ebtain the 


number of the 


we 
mill, 


of each 
average thus: 
Hanks. 
= 17,4 00,000 
= 16,640,000 
3,0 2,000 
2,580,000 
6,588 000 
4,258,000 


800,000 Ibs. 

«+++ 1,000,000 Ibs. 
400,000 Ibs. 

. 2,000,000 Tbs, 
860,000 Tbs. 
200,100 Ibs. 


4,700,000 


G flanne! 


( 

, @ 

R sheeting. 
8 “ 


, ¢ 


90,678,000 
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90,678,000 
of the mill. 


4,700,000 = 19.29, average number 


Next find the labor cost per pound 
from the pay roll. 


Picking 

Carding ‘ , , 
Warp spinning and spooling 
Mule spinning ee 12,320.00 
Warping, dressing, drawingin 11,830.00 


$90,888.00 


$11,578.00 
24,780.00 
34,380.00 


$90,888.00 + 


4,700,000 = 1.933 cents per pound, 
labor cost. 


Throughout this series, the decimal 
point, in figures representing costs 
per pound, is always placed between 
cents and mills. 

From the pay roll, we also find the 
number of cuts woven of each grade 
of cloth. This, multiplied the 
price per cut, gives the work. 
Deducting the sum of these products 
the total for 
weave room labor, leaves the balance 
Add to the 
cost of piece work on each grade, the 
the total 
work, is to the total piece work. 

Divide total 
grade, the 
produced, as follows: 


Total 
Wages 


by 


piece 


from amount spent 


expended for day work. 


same percentage as day 


this cost of weaving 


each by pounds of same 


Pounds 
Prodneed. 
8 0,000 $19,315.00 
1,000,000 19,890.00 
400,000 4,685.00 
2,000 000 
800,000 
200,000 


Weaving 
Cost per Ib 
2.419 cts 


1.989 


Cloth 
G ecee 


© ce 
XX .. 


4,105.00 
# 102,343.00 
Next 
sheetings: 


find the “special expense” of 


Burlaps 
Rope 
Twine 
Paper 
Stamps 
Sundries 


$3,000.00 
1,700.00 
530.00 
700 00 
50.00 
150.00 


Total . 86,130.00 


Total pounds of sheetings: 
2,000,000 
300,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
$6,130.00 
the 
pense of sheeting.” 


2,500,000 
pound 


.2452 cents, 


cost per of “special ex- 


“Special expense” of flannels: 
Napping. es 
Flannel cases 
Stamps 

Paper ‘ 
Sundries .... 


. $3,000.00 
1,144.00 
140.00 
26.00 
300.00 


Total $4,610.00 
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Total pounds of flannels: 


800,000 
1,000 000 
400,000 
2,200,000 
$4,610.00 ~ 2,200,000 = .2095 cents, 
cost per pound of “special expense”’ 
on flannels. 


“Special expense’ on _ bleached 


flannels: 
#6,000.00 
1,000.00 


20.00 
800.00 


Net cost of bleaching 
Freigut . : 
Extra —"peeeed 
Sundries 


Total. $8,000.00 
$8,000.00 = 400,000, the pounds 


bleached, equals 2 cents per pound, 


“special cost of bleaching.” 

The cost of cotton: 
$110,000.00 
500,000.00 


$610,000.00 
73,600.00 
$536,400.00 
12,400.00 


Stock in process Jan.1. Value 
Raw cotton used six months 


Stock in process, June 30 


Less value of waste sold.. 

«ov «1§524,000,00 
4,700,000 pounds of 
11.149 


Value of cotton used 
$524,000.00 + 


goods produced equals cents 


per pound, cost of cotton. 


General expense: 


#14.077.00 
9,050.00 
5,853 00 
7,875.00 
4,501.00 


Cloth room 

Re pair shop 

Belt and roll shop 
Yard and watch 
Engineers ..... ; 
Materials for re pairs 11,879.00 
Supplies and sundries, gas 17,115.00 
Fuel..... 14,805 00 
Starch ...... 8,288.00 
Salaries and office e xpe nse 7,154.00 
Insurance and taxes one. balf year... 25,900.00 
New machinery 23,500.00 
Treasurers’ office, 28,000.00 


$177,997.00 

$177,997.00 + 4,700,000 = 3.787 cents 
per pound general expense. 

Cost in labor and general 


expense: 


interest , ete 


common, 


Labor, manufacturing, per pound 


1.983 cts. 
General expense 1: 


3.787 
Total ss = * 

This average cost per pound is now 
divided by the number of 
mill,” to 
number,” or “cost per 
per hank” or “skein” 
called. 5.720 divided by 
the of the mill,” 
equals 0.2966 cents per number, cost 
and general 


“average 
the 
unit,” or 
as it is variously 
19.29, 


the obtain “cost per 


‘cost 


cents 
“average number 
of manufacturing labor, 
expense. 

Cost of labor and general expense, 
each kind of goods: 


Average 
Number. 


Cost per 
lb. pr. no. 
2966 
2066 
266 
2966 
. 2966 
2966 


Co st per 
Ib. Goods, 
6.525 
4.935 
2.333 
6.315 
6.518 
6.315 


each kind 


Hunn 


21.29 

Special 

of goods: 

First find the 
the sheetings: 


costs per pound, 


average number of 


Pounds 
Produced. 
2,000 000 
300,000 
200,000 


Average 
Number. 
21 29 
20,96 
21.29 


Hanks 
42,50,000 
6,288,000 
4,258,000 
33,126,000 

53,126,000 hanks = 2,500,000 — 21.25, 
the average number of the sheetings. 
0.2452 special cost per pound of sheet- 
ings + 21.26 = 0.0116 cents per num- 
ber. 

Costs per pound of goods: 


2,500,000 


Average Cost per 
Number. lb. pr no. 
-21.29 O16 
++ «20.96 O16 
-- 21.29 0116 


Cost per 
Ib. Goods, 
47 


Flannels: 
First find the 
the flannels: 


average number 


Pounds 
Produced, 
800,000 7 
1,000,000 x 
400,000 x 


Average 

Number. Hanks. 
22. 17,500,000 
16 64 16,640,000 
7.53 3,012,000 

2,200,000 

37,252,000 hanks ~ 2,200,000 = 16.93 

number of flannels.” 0.2095 

cents per pound, special cost of flan- 

16.93 = 0.0124 cents, cost per 

of flannels. 

Costs per pound of goods: 


37,252,000 
“average 


nels — 
number 


Average Cost per 
Number, Ib. pr. no, 

22. 4 0124 = 
: 16.64 x O24 = 
XX . 7.53 x O124 


Coat per 
lb. Goods, 
(y ¢ 


Summary of costs per pound: 


G ( XX R S F 
11,149 11.149 11.149 11,149 11.149 11.149 
4.935 2.333 6.315 6.518 


1.080 1.171 


Cotton 
Costs in) 
common 4} 
Weaving 
Special } 
sheeting \ 
Special ; 
flannel } 
Special ; 
bleaching \ 


6.525 


2419 


6.315 
2.048 
247 
273 206 088 


2.000 


20,366 18,27 9 16. 746 20,008 20.284 19.754 


Costs per yard: 
Cost 
per Ib. 
20.346 
18.279 
16.746 
20,098 
20,264 


19.789 


Yards 
per lb. 
5. 


4. 
1.0 
3.40 
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Proof: 


# GOLRRRO0 
102 258.00 
524,000.00 
177,997.00 
6,130.00 
$610.00 
8,000.00 


Carding, ete 

Weaving 

Cotton ‘ ° 

General expense. 

Special expense, sheeting 
Special expense, flannels 
Special expense, bleaching 


Total cost for mill account books, $914,483.00 


at 20.366 
18.279 
16.746 
20.0908 
20.284 
19.759 
Estimated cost . $915,032.00 
$915,032.00 $914,483 
$549.00 discrepancy in proving. 
is about one-twentieth of 
cent., and if the decimals were carried 
farther, away 
with. 
In 
method, it is not 
the cost of weaving by the average 
the the 


An expense so great as 


162,928.00 
182,790.00 
66,984.00 
401,960.00 
60,852.00 
39,518.00 


600,000 Ibs. G 
1,000,000 Ibs. at 
400,000 lbs. XX at 
2,000,000 lbs. Rat 
300,000 Ibs. S at 
200,000 Ibs. Fat 


equals 
This 


per 


minus 


one 


this would be done 


foregoing 


the 
unusual to estimate 


ealeulating by 


number in same manner as 
carding, etc. 
weaving, greater than carding, spin- 
ning, warping and dressing, com- 
bined, is worthy of being determined 
with More 
this may usually be done with very 
little different 


price per cut for weaving each mark 


precision. especially, as 


labor. If there is a 


of goods, it is only needful to count 
the pieces at each price, and multiply 
the price. Add the day labor 
either in a per cent. of the 
work, as previously described, or 


by 
piece 
in 
proportion to the looms run on vari- 
ous kinds of cloth. 

this 
is carried to comple- 


A modification of by 
which the 


tion, reckoning by the cost per hank, 


system, 
cost 
for cotton, labor, repairs, etc., is some- 
times followed. The hanks per yard 
of warp and filling are separated in 
calculating the cost of carding, spin- 
ning and dressing, and the total hanks 
used in 
for 

Though simpler in detail, this method 


per yard subsequent opera- 


tions and general expenses. 


is not so directly available for making 


of samples of goods 


posed to be made, as to calculate cost 


estimates pro- 
by the pound. 

This system affords a popular and 
of making up 
costs in mills where there is a limited 


convenient method 
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range in the numbers spun and in the 
organizations. 

Where there is a wide variety of 
yarns made, and where the other dis- 
turbing elements, frequently encoun- 
tered, occur, such as, a portion of the 
product sold or yarn pur- 
chased, a variety of stock used for 
different proc- 
as slack 
twist, the de- 
scribed are insufficient. 


as yarn, 
and special 
extra or 
previously 


grades, 
eSSES, combing, 


methods 


They may be used in part and sup- 
Sut even 
an “educated guess” is likely to be so 
far afield, that when by a reasonable 


plemented by guess work. 


amount of clerical work, a cost figure 
can be obtained upon which one may 
rely with confidence, the greater sat- 
isfaction and certainty require its ex- 
penditure. 

A “proof” 
illustration is 


such as shown in the 


preceding sometimes 
triumphantly exhibited as demonstra- 
cost estimation, when 
proof of the 
having 
It would 
that 
alike, 


correct 
truth, 
mathematical 


tion of 
it is, in only a 
ealculations, 
been correctly performed. 

be- 


they 


be as reasonable to suppose 


cause four men weighed 
were therefore all the same height. 

It should be remembered, also, that 
in the foregoing methods, if one fig- 
ure is too high, another must be too 
low, which is likely to lead to a loss 
of the 


and 


over-rated goods, 


the 


business on 


an increase on undervalued. 
An estimate too low may be a seri- 
ous matter, compared with which, the 
labor necessary to obtain reliable fig- 
ures would be trifling. 
That the 


pothesis is not exact, and further that 


“average number” hy- 
for wide ranges of numbers it is thor- 
oughly unreliable, is demonstrated 
not but 


from actual observation and examina- 


from principle alone, also 
tion of fact. 

Let us first examine the card room. 
By the 


estimated 


“average number” system the 
of making 
varies in a sliding scale in proportion 
to the number of yarn spun, which is 
not the case as a fact. 


cost roving 


The roving is 


not made in a separate size for every 
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number of yarn, but a few sizes an- 
swer for a certain range 
3.50 hank roving may 
for spinning single, any yarn 
which may be required from 21 to 35. 
The would be the 
same for either number. Or 6 hank 


of yarns. 
For instance, 
serve 
cost of carding 
roving might 
for any number from 24 to 48, and the 


serve double or single, 


cost would be the same. 


of carding 
Neither does the cost of carding vary 
in the same ratio as the number of 
the hank roving. 


It happened to the writer, some 


years ago, to make a detailed exam- 


ination of the cost of carding in a cer- 
tain mill, with the following results: 
Cost of carding: 


2.70 hank roving, 1.05 cents per Ib. 
$100 « . A iia. 
540 = * . 1.42 

“ ‘ 14 


) 
&.30 S Lib 
12,00 sin 24 


It will be noticed that 2.70 is about 
one-third of 8.30, but the cost of mak- 
that of 
one-third. 


about two-thirds 
making 8.30, 
12.00 hank 


much as 4 


ing 2.70 is 
instead of 
than 


costs less twice as 


hank, rather than three 


times as much. 


In another mill the cost of making 


rovings ran as follows: 
Cost of carding: 


9 hank roving, 0 cents per lb 
5 a = mt ” ~ 


6.00 6 
In the spinning room, the departure 


from the ratio is not so great, but is 


evident from the following costs of 
spinning: 

Cost of mule spinning: 

No. 6.25 yarn 43 cents per Ib. 
te 8.00 A7 “ “ 

9.00 ad 538 

11.00 " oi 

12.00 2 

14.00 ai 66 

18,00 P Mo 

20.00 ° Lol 

24.00 * 1.08 

“  8oO 1m 0 “ 

In practice there comes a time when 
the cost of spinning, instead of grow- 
ing less per pound, as the yarn be- 
comes coarser, increases on account 
of the loss in production, due to the 
time consumed in 


large amount of 


doffing. 


These considerations force us to the 
conclusion that under extreme condi- 
tions, or unusual circumstances, the 
average fails of 
being applicable. 

David M. Bates, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del., next read a paper that was list 
ened to with much attention, on 


system of number 


GRAY GOODS FROM THE BLEACHER'S 
AND FINISHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


No part of the construction of a 


piece of gray cloth demands more at 


tention than the selvedge. Upon it 


the finisher must depend to get his 


goods through the processes of singe 


ing and of bleaching. The requisites 


of a good selvedge are strength com 


bined with elasticity, and a weave 


which will render the edges of the 


piece presentable and attractive when 
it comes up to the folding room. Mere 
strength, at first thought, would seem 
all that is required, but this when un- 


accompanied by pliability is useless. 


For good results it is necessary to 


have the selvedges strong and even 


enough to avoid all likelihood in run 


ning through the bleach-house of a 


break or fray, which, be it ever so 


slight, will cause a tear clear across 


the piece. At the same time they 


must be sufficiently elastic to allow 


the body of the cloth to take its fuli 
share of the strain, as otherwise the 
chances of the selvedges failing under 
them are 
latter 


reason which explains why selvedges 


the severe pull put upon 


largely increased. It is this 


may be made too strong. 
Tape selvedges, so common for ex 
and five-leaf twills 


ample on three 


and fine used for um 
brella 


fine 


plain goods 


purposes, on satines and on 


cambrics, are  pre-eminently 


strong selvedges looked at from the 


“gray goods” point of view. Few 
selvedges, however, give more trouble 
in work than these, as at present 
made. 

When the cloth reaches the bleach 
house the weakened selvedges show 
up. Breaks in the goods as they are 
drawn through the pot-eyes down into 


the rinsing, chemic and souring ma- 
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round 
Many 
wound up before the ma- 


and ensuing wind-ups 


infrequent. 


Ines, 
he rolls, are not 
irds are 
hine can be stopped, and the cloth 
free the 
practical pur 


vhich has to be eut off to 


ollers is lost for all 


voses. Not only is the loss of yard- 


ge from this cause a source of an- 


oyance, but the short piece lengths 


thus made between stitchings are 


ard for the trade to dispose of. 


To sum up this matter then, the 


lifficulties which selvedges cause are 


due principally to their being too 


tight. Tape selvedges seem for the 


finisher’s work too much a _ thing 


apart from the body of the cloth to 
run well with it; they do not work as 
satisfactorily as the unpretentious 


ones found on plain weave 


many 
goods, a selvedge for example of two 
ply untwisted warp and single woven 
filling 

Of all matters which demand intel 
both manu 


ligent consideration by 


facturer and converter, as well as 
strength is 


When the 


wishes to handle goods for 


finisher, the question of 


the one most neglected 


converter 
a certain finish he specifies very care 
width and weight 


fully the count, 


which his goods must be made, but of 


the strength needed for the use to 
which the finished cloth is to he put 
e generally tells the maprufacturer 
The 


produces goods of the 


nothing manufacturer accord 


ugly required 


width, weight and count to fill the 


order. He 


twist in the 


naturally puts no more 


yarns for these goods 
than is necessary to make them weave 
i a satisfactory and economical man 
ver. The width, weight and count of 


cloth 
contract, the 


the gray being according to 


goods are accepted by 
the converter, who sends them to the 


bleachery to be finished. Suppose, as 
is often the case, that the finish is an 
old and standard one which has given 
satisfaction to the converter for a 


humber of years, but that, on the 


other hand, the mill from which this 
lot comes is one which has never sent 
before, is 


finish 
that 


goods for this 


quite possible these goods will 


GOODS 


and unfit for the 
use intended, especially if the 


come up tender 
finish 
moire effect, or 


is one requiring a 


something of that nature, where the 
finishing work is severe and puts a 
heavy strain on the cloth. If such is 
owner of the lot ex- 
that the fin- 


experience 


the case, the 
great 
after 

tender 


presses surprise 


isher, years of 
stand- 


that the 


should his goods on a 


ard finish. To the claim 
cloth is from a new mill and not the 
that 


reply is 


same as formerly sent, the in- 
that the 
count are no 
Well 


but granting this, is the strength the 


width 
different 


enough 


variable 


weight and 


from previous lots. 


same? Probably not, for this is just 


the very point which both converte! 


and manufacturer have overlooked 


the strength demanded for the re- 


quired finish—and yet this is the eg 


sence of the whole matter, the 


strength in cloth of the same grace 
different often 


weaves it is 


from mills varying 


considerably. In _ plain 


of course desirable to have evenly 


woven cloth of the right weight ana 


count, but it is no less important that 


goods to be used for purposes such 


is dress linings must have enough 


strength. first, to undergo the proc 


required for the finishes the 


PSSES 


trade demands, and second, to give 


satisfactory wear in the uses to which 


they are put. 


The successful sizing of the warps 


by no means proved, simply be- 


cause the cloth leaves the loom suffi- 
knots to show few 


ciently free from 


warp threads broken in weaving. In 
the first place the size should be as 
simple as possible in composition and 
the warp should contain the smallest 
amount of it needed. Gray goods are 
found to lose roughly, something like 
bleaching; 


14 per cent. in weight by 


of course part of the loss is accounted 
for by the waxes and resins found in 
raw cotton, but a considerable 
amount is made up by the size in the 
gray goods. 

It is a common practice in folding 
the gray goods at the mill to crumple 
inside end of witn 


up the the piece 
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the hand as the cut is doubled over 
ready for baling. This, and the sub 


sequent compressing in the bale of 
the mussed-up end, cause creases of- 
ten extending a yard or more into each 
piece. As onlv 50 


yards in 


some pieces are 


length, this may mean a 
creasing of from two to four per cent. 
of the cloth. 


be gotten out of the goods when they 


These creases cannot 


are run into work, no matter how 
carefully the piece-ends are scwed to- 
gether. ‘They cause much trouble in 
singeing, resulting in an uneven sur- 
face on the finished cloth, especially 
on grades like satines which come up 
to the 


streaks, 


folding room with fuzzy 


remnants of 
least bit of 


making mapy 


yards which with the 

care at the mill would come out 

fect. 
Another 


importance is to have the 


per- 


small detail which is of 
markings 
on the gray piece-ends made with a 
chalk crayon, free 


grease, which will bleach out, instead 


from wax or 
of with black lead or graphite, which 
cannot be removed. 
Alfred A. Hunting, 
next read a paper on 


Salem, Mass., 


THE DRYING OF CLOTH. 


To dry cloth quickly, first squeeze 
it as dry as possible. Squeeze rolls 
should be of large diameter and pre- 
ferably a two nip machine; the great- 
er the diameter of the rolls the more 
contact the rolls will have, therefore 
the cloth is longer 
time, and can be squeezed drier with 
than it take to 


same dry- 


under pressure a 


less pressure will 


squeeze to the degree of 
ness when rolls of small diameter are 
Cloth that is starched or filled 


be much better prepared when 


used, 
will 
large rolls are used, the starch or fill- 
ing will be forced to the centre of the 
cloth finish. 
Large rolls properly made are ridged 
and will not spring perceptibly, when 
rolls spring even squeezing cannot be 
done, the centre of the cloth will be 
earrying than the 
edges, the wettest part of the cloth 


giving a more even 


more moisture 


governs the speed of drying. Every 


from the 
cloth provides for quicker drying, it 


pound of water squeezed 
also saves steam, which means a say 
ing of money. Cloth will carry muc! 
than its 
still 
squeezed, but 
that 
squeezed, the 
Cloth 
fast speed so that 100 pounds of cloth 
will 


more own weight of wat 


and seem to be pretty well 


compare such cloth 


with which has been proper); 


difference will be 


marked. can be squeezed at 


be carrying only 75 pounds of 
water. 
Conditions have much to do with 
the squeezing of cloth but there is no 
reason why cloth cannot be squeezed 
better than is generally being done. 
The drying of cloth is expensive un 
der the best conditions; the following 
comparisons will serve to give you an 
idea of the cost. The memoranda was 
obtained for the purpose of determin 
ing as closely as possible the number 
of pounds of cloth that one pound of 
steam would dry, when the drying 
cans were running under the ordinary 
The memoranda was ob- 


tained at different factories and under 


conditions. 


the varying conditions as found, the 
time ranging from four to five hours 
to an aggregate of several days; in 
each case the water discharged from 
the cans for a_ given time 
weighed, the yards, weight and kind 
of cloth was recorded, and the aver 
taken. 

cloth 
yards per 
drying 
per pound of 
amount of steam 
but the cloth 
water per 100 pounds of cloth, and 


was 


The average of several 
weighing from 12 to 9 
pound condensed in the 
2.50 pounds of 
cloth dried. 
was 
earried 125 


age 
lots of 


steam 
This 


high 


cans 


very 


pounds of 


the vapor from the water evaporated 
from the cloth was not promptly re 
moved from the drying room. 

A lot of cloth 
to six yards per pound condensed two 


weighing from nine 


pounds steam per pound of cloth 


dried. 
A lot of cloth weighing from 3.75 to 


four yards per pound condensed 1.77 

pounds of steam per pound of cloth 

dried. 
A lot 


of the same cloth squeezed 
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drier condensed 1.60 pounds of steam 


per pound of cloth dried, in this case 


the cloth was squeezed drier. 

A lot of seven-yard cloth was dried 
at the rate of 1.30 pounds of cloth per 
pound of steam. 

A mixed lot of cloth containing 
light cloth 
dried at 1.30 pounds of 
cloth per pound of steam. The cloth 
figures was bet- 


heavy and was 


the rate of 


runs of 


of the fourth set of 
ter squeezed than was the case of the 
first two, the last two lots were bet- 
ter squeezed than the previous four 
and the in the drying 


lots, vapor 


greater extent 
first 
as it 


room removed to a 


was the case of the two 


satisfactory 


than 
lots, but not as 
been to have obtained 


The weight of the 


should have 


the best results. 
cloth did not seem to have as much 
effect in condensing the steam as did 
the amount of water the cloth was 
carrying and the fact that the vapor 
in the drying rooms was not promptly 
removed, 

The closing formal paper of the af- 
ternoon session of the first day was 
read by Arthur Parkinson, New York, 
on 

POINTS ON SIZING, FINISHING, AND 

PACKING GOODS. 

Sizing of cotton yarn is one of the 
principal factors in manufacturing. 
Its importance lies in the fact that 
poor or weak yarn can be improved 
considerably, and that good or strong 
varn can be damaged so much, that it 
is unfit to weave. Aside from the 
fact that the 
chine must be in fit condition to turn 
off good work, and that the attendant 
must be qualified by varied experien- 
ces to execute his work intelligently, 
what ma- 


sizing or slasher ma- 


the important question is, 


terials shall we use to give good 


qualities and have no 


with the after 


weaving 
processes of 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing. It is 
of great that manufac- 
turers should consider the fact that 
there are many articles suitable for 
which 


trouble 


importance 


use in sizing of yarns, but 
cause much trouble in bleaching and 


dyeing. 


One point I wish to advance in this 
connection is the use of starch and 
It has 
been proved a failure many times, for 
that the fats which they 


tallow alone for sizing warps. 


the reason 


used were not saponified. In such 


cases after sizing, when the warp is 
cool, the fats remain on the surface 
of the yarn and if the weave shop is 
kept damp, the fat rubs off a little in 
stains in the 


Many of 


the reed, and causes 


bleaching of the goods. 
show in the 


plainly visible 


these stains do not 
bleach; but 


in the dyeing or printing. 


they are 


The risk in using tallow is much 


greater than formerly, because nearly 


all bleacheries have abandoned the 


method of steeping the goods in 


water, before the liming process, 
There are many different systems of 
I refer 


textile 


sizing which are well known. 
to the 


publications, but it is useless to dis- 


formule contained in 
cuss which of them are the best. To 
would re. 

each 
under- 


follow up such methods 


quire a high salaried man in 
mill, 
stand how to compound them, and it 
There 


are many compounds on the market 


who would thoroughly 


would be costly in other ways. 


prepared by several manufacturers of 
sizings, all of which are claimed to 
be “the best.” The great competi- 


tion in this line of industry has re- 
sulted in cutting of prices and a low- 
er standard of quality by several 
all of which have 
The 


component parts of these compounds 


makers of sizings: 


come under my observation. 
are generally unknown; but it is sat- 
isfaction to know that one or two re- 
liable concerns are not ashamed to 
tell customers what they are buying. 
Some preparations contain from 15 to 
solid matter, and 


20 per cent. some 


contain earthy materials, also sul- 
phate of lead, sulphate of calcium, sul- 
phate of zine, and other dangerous 


materials. It is wise to steer clear 
of such stuff, for it is like paying for 
water liable to cause 
trouble in the bleaching, ete. 

Good sizing compounds are neutral, 
They 


and is very 


colorless, and transparent. 
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should be perfectly soluble in water, 
and should contain at least 40 per 
solid matter. The proper size 
to use on prints, or the finer qualities 


cent. 


of goods, is that which does not in- 
terfere with the bleaching, etc. Pure 
qualities, is all 


sizing for weaving 


that is desired for converted goods. 
The sizing compound must strengthen 
the starch both in volume and adhe- 
sive power, which will also penetrate 
tensile strength, 
ma- 


and give the yarn 
and contain sufficient softening 
terial to offset the hardness and brit- 
tleness of the starch, thereby giving 
feel, 


the cutting of the harness eyes. 


a smooth which also prevents 
Yarn for heavy sizing must be soft 
spun, and the size must be made of 


strong binding and filling ingredients, 


which will also give a soft full “feel.” 
A good heavy sizing for medium or 
coarse yarns is made with starch or 
Arabol The latter 


material combines readily with starch 


flour, and Gloy. 


and flour, or with china clay, and 


acts as an assistant to penetrate and 
hold the size on the yarn, also gives 
a soft feel to the goods and prevents 
fungi growth or mildew. 

Potato starch sizing is excellent for 
warps for napped fabrics, as it stiff- 
ens the yarn nicely, which is neces- 
sary to get an even, full nap. 
The first session of the second day 


opened with a large attendance of 


members. The first paper read was 
by Philip Dana on “What Belting is 
Made of, and its Care,” to be found in 
the Power Department, this issue. 

Dana’s 


After the reading of Mr. 


paper, the topical question, “What is 
jeams over 


Mill 
Many in- 


the Superiority of Iron 


those of Southern Pine for 


Floors? Was discussed, 


stances of the perils attending the use 


of iron beams in case of fire, were 


given, and although methods were 


shown by means of which this danger 


could. be obviated, insurance com- 


panies are apt to discriminate against 
mills using iron beams in their struc- 
Louis Mon- 


ture. Simpson, of the 


treal Cotto! Company, said he found 


that the insurance companies did not 
allow their as though he had 
thought of using them in the construc- 
tion of a mill, but upon consulting the 
underwriters, was told that the risk 


use, 


could not be taken. The tendency of 
iron beams to expand and twist when 
subjected to great heat, was remarked 
upon, and the Windsor Hotel fire was 
given as an instance of the bad effects 
of using iron beams in any building 
The discussion closed with a seem 
ingly tacit agreement that, in view of 
the present attitude of insurance com 
panies towards the use of these 
beams, Southern pine was better fitted 
for mill floors, until some cheap and 
safe method of covering the iron 
beams could be brought into use. 

The next topical subject brought up 
for discussion, was ““‘What is the Best 
Method of 
of Mills?’ 


in agreeing that some form of white 


Coloring the Inside Walls 
The members were united 
wash was the best. Several members 
gave different recipes, and, at the sug- 
gestion of Louis Simpson, it was de- 
cided to ask all who have good recipes, 
to send thein to the secretary, for en 
roliment in the minutes of the associa- 
tion. 

“How Can the Card Room be Ven 
tilated Without 
of Air?’ 
and the-value of the different ventilat 
ing systems The 


method which seemed to find the most 


Undesirable Currents 
was the next topic discussed, 
were canvassed, 
favor, as simplest in its construction 
and giving the most favorable results, 
was that of having windows made, 
with an upper transom, which will di 
rect a current of air against the ceil- 
ing, thus supplying sufficient ventila 
tion without causing a draught. 
Papers were then read on: “Auxil 
iary Plants Electrical 
Transmission at Grosvenordale and 
Mills,” by Frank P. Sheldon, 
Providence, R. T.; “The Advantages of 
the Electric Driven Cotton Mill,” by 
W. B. Smith Whaley, Columbia. 8. ¢.: 
and “Fallacies Conterning the Elec- 
* by Sidney B. Paine, Bos- 
which will he 


Power with 


Lyman 


tric Drive,’ 


ton. Mass., found at 
length elsewhere, except the latter, 
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hich will appear in the Power De- 
urtment of our June issue. At the 
these readings, a gen- 


the 
water 


onelusion of 
‘al discussion took place, upon 


elative values of steam or 
electric 


This 


compared with 
the 


power, as 


power, for use in mill. 


proyed to be the most interesting dis- 


There 


members but had some question 


ission of this session. were 
few 
tu ask Mr. Paine, or some experiment 
to report. Opinions were divided on 
minor questions, but all admitted that 
the 
the future in operating 
the 


over steam or water powers, itu 


electricity would be greatest fac- 


tor of mills, 


owing to advantages it possesses 


stead 


iness, evenness of running, etc. In 


stances were given of electrically 


driven looms and frames which had 


forinerly been operated by steam or 


water power, and which now give a 


largely inereased production and 


better material. This question, which 


finally was formulated into “Steam 


or Water vs. Blectric Power.” aroused 


so nuch interest and created so much 


discussion, that it was decided to con 


tinue the matter to the next meeting 


when it will be discussed at still fur 


ther length. 
rhe 


time, 


last session commenced on 


and President Knight declared 


that, out of compliment to the South 


ern members present, the matters on 
the progran:me would be taken in re 
The the 


being 


last article on 
the 


tion: “Have the Methods of Sampling 


order 


verse 


progrimme topical ques 


Round Bales Proven Satisfactory in 
was taken under considera 
Mr. Ball, of 


Cotton Company, gave an address, up 


Practice?’ 


tion first. the American 


on the invitation of the association, on 


the advantages of the cylindrical lap 
hale. The 


read a 


secretary of the association 


round-robin letter from vari 


ous cotton factors, giving it as their 
that the bale 


never be satisfactory, nor could 


opinion, round would 


they 
could be 
the bale 
They de 
clared that the cotton ginner was bad 


nesept it, unless some way 


found by means of which 


could easily be examined. 


enough at the time, but, 
should he be allowed to adopt the cy- 
iindrical lap bale, with its inner con- 


unapproachable, 


present 


sciousness almost 


spinners would never receive a bale of 
was asserted 


cotton again. It 


“spinners would as soon have a 


good 
that 
mortgage on a flock of black birds, as 
to trust the word of the average gin- 
Mr. 


remarks by 


forego- 
that he 


gin- 


ner.” Salil answered the 
declaring 

the 
ner than the average cotton factor, af- 


ing 
would sooner trust average 
the cotton factor 
date 

methods 
Cotton 


firming that was an 
out of 
the 


American 


and 
that, by 

the 
the cotton 


obsolete personage. 


He said intro- 
duced by Com 
factor was not need- 
fact, 

fuller 


than 


pany, 


ed, and that, in the cylindrical 


lap bale gave a protection to 
the 

A cylindci- 
cal lap bale was then placed upon the 


platform, and Mr. Ball illustrated the 


the manufacturer present 


system could possibly do. 


with which a sample could be 


ense 


taken from it. Various objections 


made by different members of the as- 


sociation were met, and the question 


member: “What 
Mr. Ball 


the average of 


was then put by a 
the extra 


that it 


cost?’ 


would be 
answered is on 
one-quarter of a cent per pound, and 
that this is more than counterbalanced 
in the 


freight, 


risk, 
the 


supporters of this bale, all they ask is 


saving of insurance, 


tare, ete. According to 


that the consumers skall pay for the 


increased umount of cotton they re 


better condition of the 
Wm. C 


nddress on ti 


and the 
Hfon 


short 


ceive 


staple Lovering then 


save a 


subject, 


following which Edward Atkinson de 


livered a speech on “The Impairment 
Strength of the Fibre 
Between the Vield and the Cloth.” At 
Mr. 
Norton, by 


of the Cotton 


nelusion of Atkinson's ad 
Prof. C. L. 


tion of the 


the Cc 


dress, 


invita 


joard of Government, 


showed a working model of the ma 


chine which he has invented. to deter 


mine the loss in strength of cotton 


fibres, when subjected to the various 
processes employed in converting seed 
This 


the first subject which drew universal 


cotton into finished cloth. was 
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applause from the members of the as- 
sociation, and, considering the value 
of the invention and the amount of 
and brain used in con- 
machine, the applause 


time work 


structing this 
was well deserved. 

On the motion of Louis Simpson, the 
Board of Government were authorized 
to grant a sum, sufficient in their judg- 
ment, to reimburse Mr. Atkinson and 
I’rof. Norton for the amount they have 
spent on this devise, and to further as- 
Prof. Norton in carrying out his 
researches. unanimously 


sist 
This was 


second motion was also 


sub-committee be ap- 


carried. <A 
made, that a 
pointed to supervise the expenditure 
of this 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Atkinson then few ex- 
from .his address on “Roller 
Ginning,” followed by. Mr. R. Der- 
deyn, who, by invitation of the Board 


money, which was also car- 
read a 


tracts 


of Government, delivered a speech on 
the same subject. 

The 
Fly Frame Spindles,” 


other addresses, “Oiling 
and the “Auto- 
matic Cotton from 
Storehouse to Picker Room,” ‘were not 


upon 
Conveying of 


read, as the hour was getting late. 

It was decided to carry the discus- 
sion on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the round bale, over to the 
next meeting. 

In the absence of the new president, 
Mr. E. Clarke, 
president; Stephen A. Knight, deliver- 


Frederick retiring 


ed the closing address, and declared 
the meeting at an end. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Frederick E. Clarke, presi- 
dent Boston and Lowell Railroad: vice- 
presidents, Frederick C. McDuffie, 
treasurer Everett Mills and York Man- 
ufacturing Company; Henry T. Whitin, 
treasurer Paul Whitin Manufacturing 
Company, Northbridge, Mass.: direct- 
ors, A. Tenny 
Manville (R. IT.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Alfred F. Adams, agent 
Linwood Mills, Whitinsville, Mass. 

The 
were 


White, superintendent 


applications for membership 


acted upon with the result of 


electing the following list of active 


and associate members. 


FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 

Frederic Amory, Boston, Mass.; Lou! 
B. Barker, Central Falls, R. 1.; Jeffersor 
Borden, Jr, Fall River, Mass.; Herve 
Burnham, North Adams, Mass.; Fran} 
H. Cotton, Hope Mills, N. C.; Bradford 
C, Divine, Chadwicks, N. Y.; Lewis Dex 
ter, Jr., Milltown, New Brunswick 
Frank H. Dwelly, Fall River, Mass.; Ar 
thur C. Freeman, Waltham, Mass.; Wi! 
liam J. Hadfield, Lawrence, Mass.; Ef 
fingham C. Haight, Fall River, 
William D. Hartshorne, Methuen, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston, 
Charles M. Holmes, Manchaug. 
George A. Moody, West Warren, 
Joseph H. Potter, Jr., Fall River, } 
Enos F. Rathburn, Montville, 
Robert Stewart, Fall River, Mass.; 
Sullivan, Fall River, Mass.; Timoth 
Sullivan, Fall River, Mass.; Joseph §S 
Tidd, Taunton, Mass.; Horace W. Tink 
ham, Fall River, Mags. ; RNobinsor 
Walmsley, Fall River, Mass.; J. S. Wi 
bur, Glasgow, Conn.; James M. Your 
Hamilton, Province of Ontario. 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 

Cc. F. Curwen, Salem, Mass.; Reding 
ton Fiske, Boston, Mass.; F. A. W. Har 
ris, Providence, R. I.; John Hogg, Bos 
ton, Mass.; W. C. Langford, Providenc: 
R. L; Arthur J. Warren, Fall River 
Mass.; Stephen M. Weld, Boston, Mass 

’. W. White, Worcester, Mass., and A 
M. Benson, Boston, Mass. 
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Lausitz 


manufacturers of the 


The 
are to the greater extent the origina 
tors of novelties in fancy cassimeres 
and worsteds. If we follow the his 


tory of the principal manufacturin: 
towns of the Lausitz, we would be su 
prised at the enormous progress which 
has been made there during the last 
fifty years. In former times the ma 
jority of the manufacturers in that 
district stood on the same basis with 
the American manufacturers of to 
day, but for the past fifty years, con 
ditions great 
In Forst and Spremberg, the manufac 
buy his 


have taken a change. 


turer accustomed to 
wool in the month of May and June, 
and supply himself for the entire year 
and he made his customary staple ar 


was 


ticles which were either sold directl) 
from the mill or at the fairs in Leipzig, 
Frankfort, etc. This custom was fol 
lowed year after year and everybodys 
appeared to be satisfied with his pro 
The aforesaid 
change took a decided form about 1850 


duction and its profits. 
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when several young manufacturers, 


who had served their apprenticeship 


in English factories, established 


themselves in Cottbus and FPorst and 


developed the experiences which they 


had gained abroad and, with the 


ielp of the first mechanical weaving 


was put in operation 


decided 


machinery that 
manufactured 
had 
market for 


in Germany, 


novelties, such as been made in 


the English some time. 


Other manufacturers have followed in 
the footsteps of these young intruders, 


and it is almest indescribable what 


immense success the entire manufac- 
turing industry of the Lausitz has had 
since. 

It is not saying too much that many 
have shown 


of the manufacturers 


greater skill and ingenuity than their 
English teachers. Anybody who will 
inspect the fabrics of Gustav Samson 
of Cottbus must admit that the same 
are perfect in the highest degree, and 
it can be observed that there is a care- 
ful study underlying each branch of 


manufacturing, such as construction 


finishing. etec., and 
that 


sumer of good woolen goods considers 


of colors, designing, 
it is not surprising every con- 
it an honor to have Samson’s qualities 
represented in his line. But it is not 
Samson’s alone who has attained the 
high standing in manufacturing, but 
there are hundreds of others who have 
followed him, and the very few 
successful do not cut 


manufacturing 


who 


have not been 


any figure in the 
world. 

As the Lausitz predominates in the 
creation of novelties, so does Cottbus 
in the smaller district, and in conse- 
quence is the leading place of 
Germany. The last fall 


town, consisting of worsted and cassi- 


entire 
lines of this 
mere nouveautes, are ample proof for 
this assertion. It would lead too far 
to mention all the different makes and 
effects of this line, but we wish to say 
that variety of 
beautiful 
weaves in 
goods, there is hardly a single pattern 
that could be called superfluous. 
find a 


amongst the great 


combinations in colors and 


ecassimere and worsted 


In overecoatings, we great 


many covert patterns, and in the solid 
colored part of the line, we see colors 
that new, 
such as delicate gray, mode and vari- 


may be called absolutely 
ous shades of grayish brown and to- 


bacco colors. Boucles, with very fine 
curls, are also being made for over- 
coatings, but we do not see 


such a 
variety of them in this line as we have 
seen in Aachen. 

Forst, the German Manchester, is 
the heart of the German woolen indus 
try. It 


million pieces of goods per year. 


four 
The 


large amount of manufacturing is due 


turns out from three to 


to the fact that goods of medium and 


low-priced qualities are made here 


principally, and the market is there- 
fore different from Cottbus. 


The 
striving to put novelties on the market, 


entirely 
manufacturers of Forst are also 
but these are made in lower qualities 
and their more modest ‘character per- 
mits the manufacturer to range them 
with staple articles, for which there is 
i considerably larger demand than for 
the rich designs in high-priced fab- 
rics. 


still 
find a 


Spremberg manufactures 


goods, and here we 


cheaper 


great consuming of shoddy, but no 
matter how cheap the stock is which 
for manufacturing, it is 


that the cloth, 


spun 


is used 
and woven so carefully 
when it leaves the factory, is an ar 


ticle which can be used, and gives 


warmth and satisfaction to its wearer, 
fall 
as is often experienced 


but does not apart after a few 


weeks, with 
the flimsily 
fabrics of English and American man- 


constructed, low priced 
ufacturers. 

A few 
the Lausitz for 


more conspicuous places in 
good qualities are 


Guben. In some factories 


Peitz and 
of these places, we find goods of even 
better qualities than in Cottbus, buf, 
as a whole, we find principally beay- 
The 
leading manufacturing towns of 
Crimmitschau 


ers, kerseys and castors. three 
Sax- 
are Grossenhain, 
Werdau. The first 
greater extent, makes de- 


ony 
and mentioned 
place, to a 
signs in wool with silk thread woven 


in in diagonals, croise and tricot long. 
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Crinonitschau and Werdau show their 
lines principally in velour and melton 
finish, and manufacture 
clusively for the 
trade. 


checks 


almost ex- 
clothing 
goods are made in 
plaids on dark grounds, 
and only a limited amount of patterns 
is found with light ground colors, such 


wholesale 
These 
and 


as tan and gray. 


A great many more towns with a 
considerable amount of factories are 
Saxony, 


however, are not of particular interest 


found in whose products, 


to the American market. 


Official Medal. 


GIVEN BY THE NEW ENGLAND COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR MERIT. 


The most important measure passed 


upon by the Board of Government of 
the N. E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, during the past year, was the 
establishment of a medal, which we 
take illustrating 
with. This medal was decided upon 
by the Board after long continued and 
both in 


pleasure in here 


thorough investigation, rela- 
tion to 


ganizations, and the functions of this 


the precedents of other or- 
association. 

On one side of the medal, 2s will be 
observed, is the name of the associa 
date of its foundation 
In the centre, is 2 


tion and the 
and incorporation. 
loom of the pattern in general use at 
the time of the foundation of the as- 
sociation, surrounded by a garland of 
cotton bolls, those on the right being 
Sea Island cotton, and on the left, up- 
The 
ciation, in mural text, is girdled by a 
hanks of 
gether. On the 
a chaplet of oak 
symbolizing strength and 


land cotton. name of the asso- 


circle of yarn knotted to 


reverse side, is seen 


and laurel leaves, 
honor, se 
cured at the base by the American ea- 
gle with outstretched wings, the latter 
formed and framed for the tablet con- 
taining the name of the recipient, and 
the cause of the award. 

The Board of Government 
lished in 1895 a fund of one thousand 
was to 


estab- 


dollars, the income of which 


be reserved as a resource for purposes 
beneficial to the association. 

In the fiscal year of 1897 this 
was applied to furnishing the mem- 
bers with certificates of membership, 
and the expense of continuing the 
supply to new members will be in- 
considerable. 

During the past year the Board de- 
cided to establish the England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
medal and to use such parts of the in- 


New 


come of this fund as may be neces 


sary for the recognition of the merit 
in papers read before the association, 
and = the 


worth of inventions and methods con- 


acknowledgments of the 


tributing to the advancement of the 
cotton textile art. 

It is the 
may be 
work 
advantage of sufficient 


purpose that this medal 


given to any person whose 


has been, in their opinion, an 
importance to 
the purposes to which this organiza- 
is devoted in its broadest 


tion sense 
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neluding any papers read before the 


issociation, the production of any 
echanism or processes in the fabri- 
ition, design, or finishing of cotton 
yoods, comprising mill construction, 
he generation of power and its dis- 
ribution, or any of the works tribu- 
The 


medal will be accompanied by a suit 


ary to the cotton manufacture. 


able diploma executed by the presi- 
dent and secretary, setting forth the 
award and the causes for which it 


vas made. 


Indigo. 


There has been so much interest 
taken in the matter of the protest of 
Wm. VPickhardt & Kuttroff 


the decision of the Collector of 


against 
Cus 
toms at New York as to the rate and 
imount of duties chargeable on what 
is called synthetic indigo, that the fol- 
lowing extended abstract from the de- 
cision may be of general interest: 

The 


from tne 


article in controversy comes 
Anilin & 


Germany, 


Badische Soda 


Fabrik, of Ludwigshafen, 
ind is described in the invoice as “in 
digo.’ It is imported in casks in a 


liquid state, is of a deep blue color 


with a slightly reddish or purple 
shade, and when agitated has the pre- 
cise appearance of finely divided or 
pulverized vegetable indigo suspended 
in water, which precipitates when still 
Although 


indigo in the 


for a time, repeatedly re- 


ferred to as form of 


paste or as indigo paste, it is not in 
strict sense in the condition of paste, 
not being of adhesive, glutinous or 
plastic composition, nor is it, as clearly 
ippears from the testimony in the 
case the “indigo paste” of commerce, 
Which is sulphonated indigo soluble in 
water, 

It was returned by the appraiser as 
cent.),” and 


“Color (30 per was as 


sessed for duty at 30 per cent. ad va 
under the 
. Act of July 24, 1897, for “All 


ground with water or oil 


lorem provision in para 
graph 5 
‘olors 

or with solutions other than oil, not 
otherwise 


specially provided for in 


this Act 30 per cent. ad valorem.” It 


is conceded by the protestants that it 
was derived from products of coal tar, 
and in that sense is distinguished from 
indigo produced from vegetable sub- 
that 
having been dealt in and 
used as such in large quantities in the 
United States prior to July 24, 1897, 


and 


stances. They contend, however, 


it is indigo 


since, and they therefore claim 


that it is exempt from duty under 
paragraph 580 of the present tariff act. 

It is in evidence that between July, 
1894, and July 24, 1897, the protestants 
imported some 53 thousand pounds of 
the article, and about 450,000 pounds 
since the latter date, which was sold, 
manufac 
different 


parts of the United States, all under 


as imported, to numerous 


turers of textile fabrics in 
the naine of 
that it 
ing that time and until 


indigo or indigo J, and 
was admitted free of duty dur- 
the importa- 
tion in question here. 

The Treasury Department in synop 
sis 19,162, dated March 31. 


curred in the conelusions reached at a 


1898, con 


conference which had then been re 


cently held between the collector, the 
officer at this 


appraiser and naval 


port, to the effect that the article in 
question was undoubtedly indigo, could 
not be distinguished in any essential 
particular from Bengal indigo derived 
from plants, and was therefore en 
titled to free admission under the pro 
vision for “indigo” .in paragraph 580 


of the present tariff act. The Depart 
19,644 


L898, instructed the col 


ment, however, in 


lated July 13, 


lector here to impose 


synopsis 


a duty of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem on indigo artificially 


prepared from coal tar products, 


‘thereby giving importers an oppor 
tunity to carry the matter before th 
soard of General Appraisers.” 
The 


upon representations made by a con 


latter instruction was 


issued 


mittee of the Drysalters Club of New 


MPngland, at the instance of a number 


of prominent importers of vegetable 
indigo and wholesale dealers in, and 
manufacturers of, other dyestuffs and 
chemicals at 
New York, 


the hearings of the case by the Board 


tjoston, Philadelphia and 


who were represented at 
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by able counsel who joined with the 
counsel for the 
elaborate brief 


Government in the 
filed in the case. It 
was in accordance with the synopsis 
19,644, that the 
troversy was 


importation in con- 


assessed for duty as 
hereinbefore stated. 

We learn from recognized authorita- 
tive publications that long before the 
Christian era and until within a com- 
paratively recent period the blue color- 
ing matter termed was ob- 
tained 


“indigo” 
entirely from the leaves and 
twigs of a great number and variety 
of leguminous plants, chiefly of the 
genus Indigoferra, including the Indi- 
goferra  tinctoria, 
Indigoterra 


Indigoferra  dis- 


perma, anil, Indigoferra 
argentea; and many other species, also 
from the genera Isatis indigotica, Isa- 
tis alpina, .Polygonum _ tinctorium, 

Eupatorium 
tingens and 
Spain, 
Egypt, China, Japan, Java, Arabia and 
South America, and from the well 
known pastel plant (Isatis 
England and the Conti- 
nent, with which the ancient Britons 
dyed their garments and stained their 


bodies. 


Tephrosia appollinea, 


tinctorium, Ascleptis 


others, grown in the Indies, 


woad or 
tinctoria), of 


Allen's 
Analysis, 


According to 
Organic 


Commercial 
vegetable indigo 
“does not exist ready formed in the 
plants, but is produced by the decom- 
position of a ‘indi- 
The constit- 
uent on which the value of commer- 
cial indigo depends is indigotin, which 
“varies from 20 to (occasionally) 80 


glucoside called 


” 


ean contained therein. 


per cent., with an average of about 45 
per cent. The only other constituent 
of tinctorial value is the indirubin or 
indigo-red, the proportion of which is 
generally between 3 and 5 per cent.” 
It appears from high authority that 
the extraction of vegetable indigo 
from the plant, and its preparation for 
market are carried on, in Bengal and 
elsewhere, substantially as in ancient 
times, as described by Dioscorides and 
Pliny, and 


include maceration or 


bruising, fermentation, filtration, dry- 
ing and other tedious and more or less 


complicated processes of manufacture, 


involving much labor and time, in in 


stances 70 days or more. It varies 
greatly in quality, perhaps as much as 
in the sources whence obtained, thus 
differing 


from vegetable alizarin 


which was of definite character and 
derived from the one source only, the 
madder plant (Rubia tinctorium). 

In the years 1868-69 the price, in this 
country, of madder alizarin was about 
$2.50 per pound. Following its suc- 
cessful production from coal tar the 
price declined from $1.75 per pound in 
1871 to about $1.00 per pound in 1873, 
French madder (ground) was quoted 
in the New York market in 1873 at 74% 
cents per pound, from which it had 
declined in 1885 to 2% cents per pound. 
The price of also de- 


madder roots 
clined 6 


from 60 frances per cwt. at 
Avignon, France, in the year 1868-69 
to 21 francs in’ 1874. Since then the 
price of synthetic alizarin in the 
United States has reached the low 
figure of 12 cents per pound, meantime 
vegetable alizarin and madder had be- 
come practically extinct as articles of 
commerce. 

This marvelous achievement in coal 
tar chemistry and its benefits to con- 
sumers of these dye-stuffs throughout 
the civilized world naturally stimu- 
lated scientific effort toward the at- 
tainment of like results with respect 
to indigo, and the consequent deliver- 
ance of its consumers from frequent 
incident 
to crop failures and resulting violent 
fluctuations in 


vexations embarrassments, 


price, from combina- 
tions and exactions of dealers in the 
article. It appears, therefore, that in 
the period intervening between 1870 
1880, the synthetic production of indi 
go from coal tar was the subject of 
earnest endeavor by scientists, and its 
attainment, in 1880, appears from the 
following: 

Professor H. FE. Roscoe, President of 
the Chemical Society, London, in a 
paper read before the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, in May, 1881, 
said, in substances That he had more 
than eleven years before brought to 
the attention of his audience the dis- 


eovery in synthetic chemistry of the 
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> 
alizarin, the 
and 


tificial production of 


joring substance of madder, 
iit it was now his privilege to an 
another 


uunce the attainment of 


qually striking case of synthesis, 
imely, the artificial formation of in- 
Adolph Baeyer, 
he worthy successor of the illustrious 
Munich. 


then, we have another proof of 


igo, by “Professor 
Liebig in the University of 
Ilere, 
the fact that the study of the most in- 
tricate problems of organic chemistry, 
and those which appear to many to be 
furthest removed from any practical 


application, are in reality capable of 


yielding results having an absolute 
hundreds of thou 
[Sterling]. The 
distinguished professor referred to the 
significant fact that 
ago as 1840 proved that aniline could 
be obtained indeed that 


the name of that well known coal tar 


value measured by 
sands of pounds.” 


Fritche as long 


from indigo, 
product (aniline) was derived from the 
Portuguese word “anil,” used to desig- 
nate the blue color of indigo. 

The tariff act of March 2, 1861, ex- 
“indigo” from duty by that 
name simply. The Act of March 3, 
1883 (the first tariff act passed after 


empted 


taeyer’s discovery of synthetic indigo) 
the 
artificial indigo.’ Para- 
the tariff act of 1890, 
again for the exemption of 
“indigo” from duty. The tariff act of 
1894 provided for the 


of “Indigo, and extracts or pastes of, 


provided for free admission of 


“indigo and . 
graph 614 of 
provided 


free admission 


and carmines.” The pertinent para- 


graph of the “Dingley Bill” as origi- 
nally reported, read: “Indigo, whether 
The 


qualifying words were however, sub- 


natural or artificially prepared.” 


sequently stricken out, thus leaving 


the term “indigo,” as it is in the pres 
ent tariff act. 

The contentions in the brief of coun- 
sel for the Government's side of the 
as follows: 


case may be summarized 


(1) That the term 
nh paragraph 580 of the present tariff 


“indigo” as used 


ct is applicable to vegetable indigo 
only, imported in the form of cubes 
” lumps: . 

(2) That the article in question here 


is not the indigo of commerce because: 
(1) It is imported in paste form only, 
ind (2) is not known to the trade as 
“indigo” simply, but as synthetic in- 
digo, artificial indigo, 
B. A. 

(3) That the 
in the present tariff act does not apply 
to the 


was found and reported by the Govy- 


indigo J, indigo 
S. F., or as indigo pure. 
as used 


term “indigo” 


article in question because it 
ernment chemist not to contain indigo- 
brown, indigo-gluten and mineral mat- 
ter, Which are characteristics of vege- 
table indigo. 

(4) That 
and 
1883, the 


by the use of the phrase 


“indigo artificial indigo” in the 
Act of 
tiated 


rived 


Congress differen- 
vegetable indigo from that de- 
synthetically from coal tar. 
Consequently that the omission of the 
“and artificial indigo’ in the 
tariff act of 1890, and the rejection of 


the words “whether natural or artifi- 


words 


connection with 
Bill,” 


cated that it was the purpose of the 


cially prepared” in 


“indigo” in the “Dingley indi- 
Congress to limit the exemption of the 


article from duty to that produced 
from plants. 

Eight, of the eleven, witnesses who 
appeared on the Government’s side of 
at the 
Board were representatives of houses 
Philadelphia and 


York, who have long been in the busi- 


the case hearings before the 


at soston, New 
ness of importing and selling vegetable 
dye-stuffs and 
who 


indigo, and other 


chemicals, and were of those 
were instrumental in effecting the is- 
suance of Department's 
19,644. They testified, in effect: That 


the article they 


synopsis 


had known as indigo 
was produced from plants, and was in 
the form of cubie cakes or in lumps; 
that it 


was designated in trade vari- 


ously as Bengal indigo, Madras in- 
indigo, 
Tirhoot 


Guatemala indigo, or by other 


indigo, Java 


Oude 


digo, 
Manila 
indigo, 


Kurpah 
indigo, indigo, 


names, according to the country or 


district in which produced or whence 
exported; that they had never dealt in 
the article in controversy and their ac- 
quaintance with it was limited to see- 
ing samples of it and to what they had 
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heard from others; that they had 
heard it called indigo J, indigo blue, 
synthetic indigo, artificial indigo and 
RB, A, 'S, F indigo, and that they did 
not consider it the indigo of com- 
merce. 

The courts have repeatedly held that 
the commercial designation of an ar- 
ticle cannot be established by wit- 
nesses who have never actually dealt 
in it. 

pe. a. 
in the Government laboratory at this 


B. Wagner, formerly chemist 


port, testified that he had returned the 
importation in “not 
identical with natural indigo” because, 


controversy as 


being in the form of paste instead of 
cubes or lumps it differed therefrom 
in appearance, as it did also in smell; 
and furthermore did not contain indi- 
go-gluten and indigo-brown, also cer- 
tain earthy or mineral substances usu- 
ally occurring in raw or vegetable in- 
digo. He 
Chandler that the indigo-brown was 


agreed with Professor 
of no practical value, yet did not con 
sider it an impurity, and was of the 
opinion that “the gluten plays a cer- 
tain 


role in the application for dye- 


ing.” We further testified in sub- 
stance that the article subject of pro- 
water) was 


test fexcept the almost 


pure indigotin with indirubin, and a 
percentage of ash below that found in 
commercial vegetable indigo, but that 
it was not commercial “extract of in 
digo,” and would not be if separated 
from the water, not being soluble. 
The 
(yovernment 
That 
had used the article in question for 


witnesses for the 
effect: 
dyers and 


other 
testified to the 


two 


they were practical 


a short time. One said he used it in 
the same vats as vegetable indigo, but 
that 
“the shade was much reddisher”’ than 


with less reducing agent, and 
they had been getting from vegetable 
indigo, and the cloth was rejected on 
that The that 
when he used it in a woad vat he did 
not get any of the results obtained 


from vegetable indigo, and that when 


account. other said 


used in the hyposulphite vat the re- 
sults were not entirely satisfactory, 


vet the material dyed with it “went 


through the works,” having gone into 


- blue goods for the Government. 


(To be continued.) 





The Silk Association of America. 


The board of managers of the Silk 


Association of America has unani 


mously re-elected Franklin Allen sec 
retary at the salary of $5,000. The fol 
lowing standing conmimittees were ap- 
pointed: 

ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 


Geo. L. Montgomery, Chairman 
. A.—Geo. L. Montgomery. 
y. B.—Russell Murray. 
ry. C.—W. E. Eaton 
y, D.—H. A. Van Liew. 
. E—Jobn E. Cowdin. 
. F.—A.&. Jennings. 
.G —Vacant, 
. H.-C. L. Auger. 
. 1.—Albert Blum. 
.J.—Benj. Eastwood, 
. K.—Jaeques Huber. 


COMPLAINT COMMITTEE. 


Arthur Ryle, Chairman. 
Bernard Loth. Charles F. Homer, 
John Grimshaw. B. A. Armstrong, 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS. 


H. A. Van Liew, Chairman 
c. L. Auger. James Erskine. 
Win, Skinner, Jr. Ernst Grund, 


COMMITTEE ON REVENUE LAWS. 
Jacques Huber, Chairman. 
F. W, Cheney. tichard Rossmassier 
Catholina Lambert. Charles F. Homer. 
COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION AND 
STATISTICS. 
Jerome C, Read, Chairman. 
Jacob Weidman. W.T. Pv. Hollingswort 
T. B. Thompson. Theo, Staubli. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


Gen, Joseph W. Congdon, Chairman 
jenj. Eastwood. 


SILK CONDITIONING COMMITTEE. 


M. M. Belding, Jr. J, E. Pagnon. 

H. J. Hanssen. Arthur Ryle. 

Leon Hess. Alfred Schiffer. 

Jacques Huber. Geo, Singleton, 
Ht. A. Van Liew. 
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EK. J. Barnette has been appointe: 
superintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Edwin FP. Northrup, for 
twenty years overseer of spinning ‘n 
the mill of the China Mfg. Co., Sun 
cook, N. H., has severed his connection 
with that company, and William Haw 
kins, of Salem, 
charge of that department. 


over 


Mass., has taken 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


AIOE 
Ono ANOS. 


(merican Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
ARTICLE X. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 


(Copyrighted.) 

The wire teeth in card clothing are 
set into the foundation in three differ- 
ent ways, and are known as open set, 
the 
for 


which is seldom used at present 


the flats 
and the rib set, used for the cylinders 


time, the twill set, used 


FIG. 69 
and doffers. The effect on the face of 
same, as fal 


the clothing is about the 


is the arrangement of the points is 


concerned, no matter which style of 
setting is used. 

\ plan of the back, or crown side, of 
fillet, 


is given in Figure 69. The 


a strip of with the rib setting, 
crowns, @X 
tending across the width of the fillet, 
the 
cross a strip of one ard one-half inch 
width 


are four to inch, consequently 


there are six crowns, and, as 


i¢ foundation is about one-sixteenth 


f an ineh wider than the wire sur 


fillet 
nine 


face, a one and one-half inch 
covers a surface about one and 
sixteenths wide. 

The noggs, which run lengthwise of 
the fillet, are from ten to twenty-eight 
inch, A 
group of three crowns and, of course, 
rhe 


found 


to the nogg consists of a 


to each crown are two points. 


points per square foot may be 
in the following way: 
Rule Multiply 


ber of noggs per inch, the crowns per 


together the num 


inch, crowns per 


the 


nogg, points 


per 


crowh and number of square 


2 
2 
> 
° 
« 
y) 


NOGGS»* 


~ 
ws EHEC | 


FIG. 70 


inches in a square foot For example: 


In Figure 69 there are fourteen 


ho2zes 


the inch, the points per square foot 
9 


would then be 14 ‘x3 X 2 144 or 


{8.384 points. 


Rach noge added per inch increases 


the aumber of points per square foot 


3456. Thus, by multiplying the num 


her of noggs per inch by this number, 


the points per square foot can be 


readily found. 
M!xample: 3456 * 14 (noggs) — 48 
384 points per square foot. 


The twill set is shown in Figure 70 
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The crowns extend lengthwise of the 
sheet and are four to the inch. The 
hoggs are counted across and are from 
five to fourteen per inch. In each 
nogg, there are six crowns instead of 
three, as in the rib set, but the points 
per square foot can be calculated by 
the same rule. To illustrate this, it 
will be seen that in Figure 70 there are 
only seven per but, as 
there are just twice as many crowns 


noggs inch 


to each nogg, 


foot will be the same as in Figure 69, 


the points per square 


which has fourteen noggs per inch. 

Example: 7 X 4 X 6 X 2 X 144 
48,384 points. 

For the twill setting, each additional 
nogg per inch increases the number of 
points per square foot 6912. 

Thus: 6912 X 7 = 48,384 points. 

When carding low grades of cotton, 
the wires of the clothing are coarser, 
and the points per square foot fewer, 
but, when the card is to be used for 
long staple cotton, the wire is slightly 
finer, and the number of points per 
square foot, on all the clothed surface 
except the 


creased, No 


leader, is generally in- 


rule can be given by 
which the exact number of points can 
be determined. 

cotton, the 
clothing used on the flats and doffer, 


which is usually the same for both, 


For medium grades of 


has 69,120 or 72,576 points per square 
foot, and number 33 wire is used. For 
the cylinder, the 


62,208 to 65,664 


clothing contains 


points and the wire 
used is number 32. 

The following tables give the points 
per square foot for both rib and twill 
set clothing. 

IB SET 

Nogges per 

inch 


CLOTHING. 


Points per 
aq. foot, 


34,560 

38,016 

79 

44,928 

48,384 

Os toed. anew hace acne 


NE ec eure whan ae alee 65,664 


+++ 69,120 
+00 72,576 
+++ 76,032 


89,856 

93,312 

96,768 
CLOTHING. 


Points per 
sq. foot 


34,560 
5% + 38,016 
.» 41,472 
,928 
48,384 
51,840 
55,296 
.58,752 
.62,208 
65,664 
69,120 


rWILL SET 


Noggs per 
inch. 


76,032 

79,488 

82,944 

86,400 

89,856 

93,312 

96,768 
In considering the kind of wire to 
be used for card 
concerning 


teeth, a 
which 
With 


question 
arises there ar: 


many opinions, the leathe 


FIG, 71 

foundation, which is used for the old 
style stationary flat cards, it is the un 
versal practise to use round iron wire 
but with the modern revolving fia 
ecard, this kind dull ver 
quickly on account of the increase i 
The used at th 
present time, is mild steel wire, whi: 

has 


becomes 


production. wire, 


been previeusly subjected to 


process of hardening and temperins 
It is claimed by many that the round 


iron wire tooth is preferable, wher 
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lity and not quantity is desired, as 

deals more gently with the fibres 

an hardened wire, consequently they 

n be given a more thorough carding 

thout excessive injury. The various 

inds of wire used are shown in the 
plan and elevation in Figure 71. 

Che one marked A is the ordinary 
‘ound wire. B represents the so-called 
needle pointed, or side ground, wire, 
and is made from wire of round sec- 
tion by grinding two sides, for a short 
distance below the point. C is the 
plough ground wire, also made from a 
round section by grinding away on op- 
posite sides about fifty per cent. of its 


\ 
‘ 


DOFFER 


ie ere £ 
‘Sf --55-" \ 
\ 
| 


—™. * 


The 
grinding is done by drawing the fillet 


original area, as far as the knee. 


over a flat surface, crown side down, 
the teeth passing between a series of 
emery discs. The sort of wire, mark- 
| 1D, is double convex and is oval in 
section. E is made triangular in sec- 
tion by rofling, and is used for nap- 
ing machines, which are to raise or 
ip the surface of cotton goods to imi- 
ite flannel, 

With regard to the respective merits 

needle pointed and plough ground 
re, the latter seems to find the most 
ivor, as, at the present time, it is 
sed almost wholly for the revolving 
it ecard. How much 


obtained with it, is a hard matter 


better results 


to decide, but it certainly affords a 
trifle more space, between the wires, 
for the reception of dirt, nep and short 
fibres. 

When the card is first put in opera- 
tion, the strippings are hard to remove 
from plough-ground wire, but after 
of the teeth have become 
smooth, by constant stripping, it can 


the Sides 


be done much easier and cleaner than 
with any other wire. 

It is necessary to grind the cylinder 
and doffer after they are clothed, be- 
fore the card can be made to work 
suecessfully, the first grinding requir- 


ing generally about ten days. This de 





FIG. 


pends upon the condition of the cloth- 


ing. If the wires are too hard, and 


some of them higher than others, the 


time necessary for grinding is often 


much longer. 


After the first grinding, it is neces- 


sary, in the ordinary running of the 


card, to grind the cylinder and doffer 


about once in four weeks. In carding 


long staple cotton, the time is reduced 


to a period of three or even two 


weeks, while in many cases once in 


six to eight weeks is as often as is 


necessary. The period between grind- 
ing operations oftentimes depends up- 
on the ability of the grinder to per- 
form his allotted duty rather than the 


actual need of the clothing. It is con- 
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sidered that frequent and light grind- 


ing is better than to wait until the 
card wires have become so dull that a 
very severe grinding is necessary to 
restore the points. 

Figure 72 shows a side elevation of 
the card with the grinder rolls in posi- 
tion. The lap is withdrawn and the 
eylinder and doffer are stripped and 
The card is run until 
all the flats have passed the stripping 


brushed clean, 


brush and comb and have been made 
The belt C is then 
changed and the cylinder is run back- 


clean. main 


wards, or in the opposite direction 
from that which is required in card- 
ing. ‘The side shaft is slid out of gear 
and the barrow bar dropped, the dof- 
fer being driven by a belt F, and pul- 
ley J, Pulley D*, 
drives the header when carding. On 
the end 


from the which 


of the grinder rolls are score 


enclosed in a case I’, which is shown 
in section, and which forms a bearing 
In the hub of th 
gear is a pin K, which is set eeccentri: 


for it to turn in. 


ally, so that as the gear revolves, this 
pin describes a circle of about three 
Attached 
to the pin is one end of a yoke H, th 


eighths of an inch radius. 


which is fastened to a 
downward projecting arm J of the 
bearing. The revolutions of the 
grinder roll cause the worm gear to 
turn, and, through the pin in its hub 
and the connecting yoke, the roll is 


other end of 


movement endwise of about 
three-fourths of an inch. ‘This is don 
to prevent the wires of the 


given a 


high 
clothing from receiving grinding, from 
the same portion of the face of the 
roll, at all times, thus preventing the 
emery fillet from becoming worn and 
hollow in places. 








FIG, 73. 


pulleys N, 
scores in the pulley D*, by the bands 
D and J). <A score pulley E is placed 


which are driven from two 


on the opposite end of the doffer for 


driving the traverse motion for the 
grinder rolls, by means of the band H, 
and pulley P. 

For the first grinding, the long roll 
grinder, shown in Figure 73, is used, 
after this, in the periodical grinding, 
ecard wires 

badly 
zrinder is seldom used. 


unless the have become 


jammed or worn, the long 
The long grinder consists of an iron 


seven inches in diameter, which ex- 
tends across the whole width of the 
The roll, which 


is wound with emery fillet, 


surface to be ground. 
is support- 
ed at either end by bearings B, which 
are mounted in the grinder brackets 
C. On one end is a score pulley N by 
which the roll is driven, and attached 
to the other end is a worm D, which 


drives a worm gear E. This gear is 


After the long been 
used for a sufficient time, the short or 


traverse grinder, shown in Figure 74, 


grinder has 


is used. 
of the 
grinder, is about four inches wide on 
the face. It is mounted upon a shell 
M, which has a slot D, extending 
throughout its length. ‘Within the 
shell is a reciprocating screw A, to 
which the grinder roll is 
by a dog E, which slides in its threads 
A score pulley N, by which the shell 
is driven, is fastened to one end, while 
the screw is driven from the other end 
of the shell, by a train of gears H, J 
S and T, which have 22, 16, 15 and 23 
teeth respectively. H 


The grinder roll L, which is 


same diameter as the long 


connected 


is fastened t 
the shell and drives J which is com 
pounded with S and runs loose on 

stud B. T is fastened to the screw 


and is driven by S. The gears are e! 


closed in a case F, which, to preven 
its turning, is fastened to the grind: 
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icket C by a lug. this 
shell, the grinder 


i], is run at a faster speed than the 


By 


carries 


means, 
which 


thus causing the grinder roll to 
move longitudinally the 
the with 

hand 


ew, 
along shell, 


and, as screw is cut 


id left 
ovement is 


right 
threads, a 
to 
move 
to the 
» surface being ground. 


reciprocal 
the grinder 
back 

other 


given 
and 
of 


which causes it to 


orth, from one side 
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The surface speed of the cylinder is 


about 2275 feet per minute, and that 


of the doffer is 1921 feet per minute. 
the 
about 900 feet per minute, in the op- 


The surface speed of grinders is 
posite direction from the cylinder and 
doffer, total 


speed for the cylinder grinder of 2275 


thus giving a surface 
feet plus 900 feet, which is 3175 feet 
per minute, and for the doffer it is 1921 


feet plus 900 feet, which is 2821 feet 




















FIG. 


lor each 106 revolutions of the shell, 
the screw is caused to turn 89.67 revo- 
lutions, in the same direction, which is 
10.33 the 


is one and one-half 


revolutions less than shell, 
the screw 
10.33 
move the grinder roll 15% inches along 


the shell, 


ind as 


inches pitch, revolutions would 


Another style of traverse grinder is 
shown in Figure 75, 
a roll L, a 
shell M 


which 


which consists of 
serew A, a and a 
all of 


the 


dog E 
D, 


as 


with a_ slot 


ure the same on 


_——— 


te AY se: 


¢.£_ WEGRIC m, 


i4 

per minnte. This is considered as high 
speed as hardened and tempered steel 
wire will stand. The doffer is run at 
au slightly slower surface speed, as it 
does not require as much grinding as 
the evlinder. 

James B. Driver, for several years 
boss carder and spinner at the No. 1 
mill of the Hope Mills Mfg. Co., Hope 
Mills, N. C., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the (N. 
Mills. 


Cumberland 
Gi 


FIG, 75 


grinder previousiy shown, On 
the 
N. which drives the shell, while on the 
pulley P of 
slightly different diameter. The shell 
at different 
speeds and the roll is traversed to and 
fro on the shell. 


requires the pulley E and band H, as 


one 


end of grinder is a_ pulley 


other end is a similar 


and serew are thus run 


This style of grinder 


shown in Figure 72, to drive the screw 
for the traverse. 


Burke, of 
Conn., has been appointed superinten 
of W oolen 
Co.’s mill, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Thomas F. Glenville, 


dent the Chambersburg 


for 

Taleott 
mill, Taleottville, Conn., has resigned. 
Henry Brooks, of 


his 


Andrew Dexter, twenty-two 


years boss carder at Bros.’ 


Lafayette, R. I., is 
Mr. 
farming in Vernon Centre, Conn. 


successor Dexter intends 
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Depreciation. 


Paper by Joseph Nasmith, Manchester, Eng., 
read at the April meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, 


There is no question on which there 
is such divergence of opinion, alike as 
to what is meant by the phrase nor, 
when that how the 
operation is to be conducted, than de- 


is agreed upon, 
preciation. 

What is depreciation? Primarily it 
that which 
should be made to cover the inevita- 
ble deterioration in any machine or 
article used, so that at the expiration 
of the period when it is no longer ca- 
pable of employment a 
sufficient sum will be accumulated to 
replace it. “In short, it is a payment 
out of revenue of a sum equal to the 


is, of course, allowance 


economical 


amount of capital absorbed in earn- 
ing the revenue. In a sense this is a 
reserve fund, and should be treated 
exactly in the same way as the latter 
—that is, the amount set aside should 
be rigidly reserved, in order that it 
will be available for the purchase of 
the machines or articles which need 
replacement at the period when that 
it needed. 

It is a common practice to deal with 
the allowance made for depreciation 
merely as a matter of account; but it 
is only a sham unless the actual sum 
so accumulated is at the termination 
of the predetermined time available 
either in cash or kind—preferably the 
former. A reserve fund is thus creat- 
ed, which differs from that ordinar- 
ily known by that name only because 
it is ear-marked and set aside for a 
purpose, the ordinary fund 
any of the pur- 

The charge for 
depreciation is one which constitutes 


specific 
being available for 
poses of the business. 


a special expenditure for a specific 
purpose, and must be so regarded. It 
is, in its essence, reserved profit, and 
2s such should be tangibly represent- 
ed either in cash or in other 
form equivalent thereto. 

other consider- 


some 


There are, however, 


ations of importance in the case 


which are more complex. Primari! 

as was said, depreciation is an allow 
ance for the natural deterioration of 
the machine or utensil, which means 
capital expended, and in this forn 
should always be made. As to the 
amount of the allowance, this depends 
on many conditions. The writer may 
be excused if, under the special cir 
cumstances, the illustrations 
are confined to textile 
though it may be truly said that the 
same principles underlie all cases, and 
only need special application. In the 
case of a machine it is requisite to 
consider that not only does it wear 
out, but that owing to the efforts of 
inventors and constructors it may be 
come, if not obsolete, not equal to 
machines of a later date. It is quite 
clear that in some few cases where 
startling invention 
value of any machine 
stroyed at one stroke; but this is an 
extremely rare—nay, almost unknown 
—occurrence. As a rule, the work of 
evolution proceeds in stages, 
times quickly, sometimes more slowly; 
so that the unfortunate manufacturer 
does not suddenly find his machinery 
and plant rendered obsolete and of 
no value. But it is obvious that, how 
ever slow, this 
reckoned with, and does undoubtedly 
diminish the value year by year. 


given 
factories, al 


occurs the whole 
may be de 


some 


factor is one to be 


As an example of what is endeav 
ored to be enforced, take the spinning 
frame. The old throstle or flyer spin 
ning machine was—although in some 
respects the best ever used—incapablk 
of producing more than a given quan 
tity of yarn per hour. 
the efforts of inventors were turned 
to other modes of continuous spin 
ning, and the ring frame was evolved 
At first, owing to imperfections in the 
method of manufacture, the gain was 
not large. and was to some extent 
diminished by the comparativel) 
great power needed to drive the ma 
chine, and the frequent breakages 
The great conception of Sawyer, tha' 
it was possible to obtain a point o! 
support high up the bobbin, speedil; 
led to improvements, and the 


In consequence 


com 
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nation of this principle with that of 


self-contained spindle, which was 
the work of Rabbeth, 
further. But 


not yet at an end, and the application 


carried the 
1rocess evolution was 
of the humming-top principle to the 
spindle gave a further impetus to the 
the machine. 
inventor 


productive capacity of 
while the was 
idle. 
those 
whose the 


evolution of the best forms of spindle, 


Moreover, 
busy, the constructor was not 
Grateful as we ought to be to 
conceptions have led to 
it is certain that at least as much is 
due to those able constructors whose 
constant vigilance and effort 
improved them as to add considerably 
to their value and efficiency. 

The instance that 
changes take place gradually, but it 
is quite clear that 
mill was equipped with frames hav- 


given shows 


a spinner whose 
ing flyers would find its value much 
diminished on the introduction of 
and would 
having 


the com- 


ring spinning, similarly 


suffer loss if, 


put in machines fitted with 


proportionate 


mon ring spindle, the newer type be- 
came an operative success. Further, 


the diminution in value is affected not 


only by the increase in the working 
velocity of the spindle, but also by the 
better 


greater efficiency, owing to 
construction, which leads to a greater 
continuity of work. An _ increased 
production. at all approaching the 
amount arising from the intreduction 
of ring spinning, renders it impera- 
tive, in the face of competition, that 
the new instrument shall be adopted, 
and thus, unless it can be applied to 
utilizing some of 
the parts the 


of the latter, except that of the ma- 


existing machines 


destroys entire value 
terial. 

still fur- 
common 


Let it be assumed that a 
ther step is taken. It is 
knowledge that 
been made to spin yarn on the bare 
spindle of a ring Hitherto 
success has not followed any of these 
efforts, but let it be assumed that 
someone solves the problem. Part of 
the cost of a ring mill consists of the 
used. 


many attempts have 


frame. 


bobbins which are perforce 


have s0- 


would be rendered un- 
the 
value in 
, let it be 


in order to produce cops on a 


This at least 


necessary, and bobbins would 


cease to have any this con- 


nection. Further assumed 
that 
continuous spinning frame a radical 
change is made in the character of the 
the 


necessity for a ring and traveler; it 


spindle used so as to obviate 
is clear that the value of existing ma- 

suffer 
striking 


diminu- 
would 
change in 


would at 
Much 
effect if 
resulted in 


chines once 
tion. 
be the 


design 


more 

some 
the 

counts 


capacity 


to spin much finer than is 


possible on a ring frame, while re- 
taining the continuous principle. This 
would be little short of a revolution, 
and would 
minution in the value of mule plants. 


doubt, 


lead to an enormous di- 


There can be no therefore, 
that in 


depreciation, it is as essential to take 


considering the question of 


into account fully not merely the de- 


arising from wear and 


terioration 


tear, but also the decrease of value 


consequent upon the production of 


new mechanical contrivances of 


greater power and capacity. These 


considerations apply in a lesser de- 


gree to buildings, but they do apply, 


because a given class of machinery 
is best arranged in a building of spe- 
cific dimensions which may not be the 
For in- 


best under other conditions. 


stance, it is customary to provide so 
many cards and speed spindles for a 
spindles. 
that 
productive ca- 


given number of spinning 


It needs no demonstration 
an increase in the 
will af- 
the 
building 


pacity of any of these 


fect the required number of 


that where a 
hold 


iently and most economically the spe- 


others, and 


has been designed to conven- 


cified machinery, it will not be so well 


adapted under the changed condi- 


tions. It is quite true that this con- 


sideration has not so much force in 
the case of buildings as it has in that 
of machinery, but it is not entirely to 
be lost sight of, 


mitted if a 


as will be readily ad 
mental comparison be 
made the mill 
twenty years ago and that of today. 


between building of 
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Having thus laid down the princi- 
ples of the subject, it will be easy to 
deal with their application, although 
there are many considerations of im- 
portance to deal with. 

In the first place it is evident that 
the amount allowed for depreciation 
must always partake of the nature of 
an estimate. It is quite true that, in 
will 
able an approximately true, estimate 


some cases, past experience en- 


to be made of the loss from wear and 
tear, but even this is largely affected 
by changes in form or construction 
leading to superior velocities. It is, 
that 


even au approximately true estimate 


however, equally certain, not 
can be formed of the diminished value 
to 


or improvements in construction, be- 


likely arise from new inventions 


ause that would netessarily be pro- 
phetic and not based upon. any defi- 
nite data. There is no doubt that an 


older and inferior machine at a cer- 


tain value may be considered equal 
in productive capacity to a newer and 
it will 

full review of all the 
will the 


the be 


superior one at full value, but 
be found that a 
to 


circumstances lead 


that 


con- 


clusion value must very 
low. 

Having thus formulated the princi- 
ple underlying the subject, it is neces- 
deal with the 


mode of estimating the amount which 


sary to now correct 
is required to provide for the loss of 
capital which follows upon the use of 
nu machine, It is customary to fix a 
definite percentage of the value of the 
deduct it 


from the value year by year, the per- 


inachine or building and 
assuming a 


Thus it 


centage being fixed by 
definite life for the machine, 
may be assumed that a speed frame 
life of that a 
duction of five per cent. yearly from 
will at the end of 
that term provide a fund to purchase 
a new machine of equal value. Such 
a procedure is simple, and hardly re- 
quires explanation; but while safe so 


has a 20 years, so de- 


the original value 


far as wear is concerned, it does not 
all Further, it 
may well be that although a life of 


meet the conditions. 


twenty years may be fairly presumed 
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for a speed frame, it is not equally 
safe to fix the same period in the case 
In other words, while the 
fixing of a single rate to cover the de 
all may lx 


convenient, it is far from being accu 


of a loom, 


preciation of machines 
rate because some wear faster or tend 
to become less efficient more quickly 
than others. For instance, compare 
the action of 
that 


a spinning frame with 
the the 
rapid, is continuous. 


of a loom. In one mo 
although 
and comparatively free from shocks: 
in the other, during the 
riod of work, the motion is intermit 
It is that 
case the conditions as to 
favorable, while in the 


other they are unfavorable. Thus, the 


whole pe 


e tent and violent. obvious 


in the one 


wear are 


character of the machine, the work it 
has to do and the care bestowed on it 
have a great influence upon the ques 


tion of depreciation, and render it 


necessary to consider these factors in 


fixing a charge. It is also desirable 


that the position in which a machine 


is placed should be considered, as in 


some eases there are local circum 


stances, such as damp or dust, di 


rectly tending to a depreciation of 


the machine. It is therefore essential 
not only to look at the matter in bulk. 
but the 


to ascertain 


also to consider machines in 


detail, in order whether 
one wears out more quickly than an 
that the 


be made in 


sO 


allowance 
In a 


other, proper 


may each case. 


mill there is not much dif 


spinning 
ference in the rate of wear of the va 
all 


without 


rious machines, because they are 


run at regular speeds and 


shock; but it is clear that even in this 
ease a drawing frame is not liable to 
deteriorate so rapidly as a mule or a 
picker. 
While the 
tends towards a diminution of its life, 


working of a machine 
the repairs upon it from time to time 
tend to an increase of the latter, It 
is thus necessary to make some pro 
vision in the of 
value for the effect of the expenditure 
on repairs. It should borne in 
mind that the effect the 
measured by an increased capacity o 


estimation yearly 
be 
on value 


‘ 
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1 machine for work, does not al- 


ways coincide with the money cost 


repairs. More money may be spent 
on the = latter 
value added to the machine, for while 


than represents the 


there is, bevond doubt, an increase in 
value, it may not be equal to the ex- 
penditure. The general effect of re 
pairs is, however, to extend the life 
of the machine, and looked at merely 
from the standpoint of wear and tear, 
they should be charged as an offset 
to the depreciation in the year when 
they oceur. 

On the other hand, extensive re- 
pairs when the machine is old do not 
question of its 


affect the compara 


tively diminished value in view of 
improvements made in the design and 
construction of similar machines dur- 
ing its life. ‘This is a factor to which 
it is impossible to give any definite 
yearly value, but it is one to be reck 
oned with, nevertheless. It can only 
be taken into account properly by de- 
a special charge, 


the de- 


ducting periodically 
but is met to some extent by 
creased value of the machine arising 
from the operation of the regular 
charge 

It is urged, therefore, that there are 
many considerations to be taken into 
account in reckoning depreciation. 
These are: 
nat- 


(1) The loss of capital by the 


ural wear and tear occasioned by 


work and by neglect or carelessness. 
(2) The addition to the value at any 
given period which results from ef 
fective repair. 
(3) The character of the work to be 
effect 


operation, and 


performed, and its upon the 


construction, amount 
of wear of the machine. 

(4) The loss of capital caused by a 
cecrease in the relative value owing 
te the introduction of superior instru- 
ments capable of more economical 
results. 

In fixing the amount set aside for 
depreciation, we are at once met with 
2. bone of contention. Shall the fixed 
amount be deducted yearly from the 
values? In 


original or depreciated 


other words, shall the life of the ma- 


chine be taken as the period during 
which its cost shall be provided for, 
or shall there be at the expiration of 
that 
equivalent to an extended life? 
that 


which is 
It is 
machine 


time a residual value 


quite certain every 
which is replaced has some residual 
The 


composed is worth something, and to 


value, material of which it is 
that extent the absolute wiping out of 
its value in a given period is unjust. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
amount is not large, and may in any 
case be allowed for in making the ¢al- 
culation of the yearly allowance. 

that the 
plan of deducting equal yearly instal- 
tells 


It may be fairly argued 


ments very heavily when the 


machine is worn and is less effective, 


while the deduction of a diminishing 


yearly sum depreciates sufficiently at 
the beginning, when the machine is 
at its best, and less after its working 
W hile 


true, it is purely a matter of account; 


value is decreased. this is 
and it is only permissible to adopt the 
plan named when the residual value 
at the expiration of the fixed period 
is only equal to that of the material. 
‘or instance, if a machine be valued 
at £100, and is depreciated at 5 per 
cent. per annum on that amount, at 
the expiration of 20 years the cost is 
wiped out. If now the percentage be 


only deducted from the diminished 
value annually, then at the end of the 
time named there is still 36 per cent. 
of the original value remaining. 
Now, it is obvious that no machine is 
worth at the expiration of such a 
term 36 per cent. of its original value 

at any rate, no textile machine is 
so that the 


named is of no value. If, therefore. 


method of computation 


the allowance is to be deducted from 


the depreciated amount yearly, then 


the rate must be higher at the begin- 


ning of the term than at any later 


period, and must, indeed, be on a di- 
minishing scale throughout the whole 
period, in order to reduce the value to 


its proper level. On the whole, it is 


better and simpler, considering the 


purpose of depreciation, to deduct 


annually a fixed sum from the orig- 
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inal cost, so that there may be some 
period when the account will close. 
There is other matter which 
deserves special consideration, name- 
charge 
In connec- 


one 
ly, the question of how to 
loose tools or accessories. 
tion with all textile machines there 
are always a number of accessories, 
such as bobbins, skewers, skips, shut- 
tles, ete., which, while not being part 
of the machine, are yet essential to its 
working. It is idle to charge these to 
capital as plant, and wherever this is 
done the will not be kept 
properly. They wear out much more 
quickly, and require renewing more 
frequently, than the machines in con- 
nection with which they are to be em- 
ployed. So that, if they are treated 
as plant, they require a much greater 
amount written off annually. The 
proper way to treat them is to cata- 
logue them at every stocktaking, 
charging against revenue all addi- 
tions made during any period, and 
valuing them as a special item for use 
in a going concern. This system has 
the advantages that it gives a check 
on that inevitable leakage which al- 
ways takes place in a manufacturing 
concern, and provides for the renewal 
of all accessories out of the yearly in- 


account 


come, 

It is becoming the practice in the 
English cotton trade to charge a defi- 
nite yearly sum to depreciation, in- 
of a being 
taken to make it adequate. 

Loose plant and accessories should 


stead percentage, care 


be charged against revenue, and not 
counted as plant, and care should be 
taken to keep them up to full value 
year by year. 


A Safety Device for Pickers. 





The liability to accident from care- 
lessness while the beater is uncovered 
is well known, and manufacturers 
will be glad to learn of a simple, in- 
effective, device for 
preventing such accidents. As a re- 
sult of a mishap of this kind in the 
picker room of the Chicopee Manufac- 
turing Co., few 


expensive, yet 


some years 


. 


ago, by 


which a man lost his right arm, the 
Mr. Ward, and his second 
hand, Mr. Curtis, have invented a de 
vice which locks the driving pulley 
while the beater is uncovered, making 
it impossible to turn the pulley until 
the cover is replaced, and equally im 
possible to uncover the beater until 
the pulley is stopped. It works most 
successfully and obviates the possibil- 
ity of accident from this cause. The 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co. inform 
us that they will gladly show its op- 
eration to any visitors, for, although 
they have no financial interest in the 
device, they 


overseer, 


would be glad to see it 
adopted for humane reasons. 





Khaki. 


A patent has been taken out by 
Gartside & Limited, of Man- 
chester, England, and William Warr, 
of Stalybridge, for dyeing khaki 
shades on vegetable fibres. The 
process consists in giving the 
goods first an acid bath of a chromic 
or a ferric salt, or both. The oxides 
are then precipitated by passing the 
stuff through a bath of alkali. The 
color is thus produced, and is due to 
chromic or ferric oxide, or both. It 
is, however, though fairly fast to al 
kalies, not sufficiently so to 
Hence the goods further 
treatment with acid or am 
monium borate in a bath or by pad 
ding and steaming. 


Co., 


acids. 
undergo a 
boracic 


The best process 
is to pad on a solution consisting of 
about 5 oz. of boracie acid and 12 oz. 
of 25 per cent. solution of ammonia to 
2 gal. of Water. A steaming for 
about twenty minutes concludes the 


process. 


R.. M. 


rriffith, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Highland Park Mill, 


Charlotte, N. C., but for the last two 
years superintendent of the Gloucester 
(N. J.) Cotton Mills, has taken charge 
of John Sidebotham’s Langdell Mill, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
twenty looms are running on tapes, 
wick and bindings, 





SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Silk Manafacture from the Cocoon to 
the Finished Fabric. 


{SILK WEAVER 


The literature on silk manufacture 
is not copious and comprises the fol- 
Ure’s Dictionary 
Mines, Ar 
of Weaving; 


works: of 
Arts, Manufactures and 
ticle Silk; Gilroy’s Art 
Prockett’s Silk (Industry in America; 
Silk Calculator; Wolfenber 
ger’s Theory of Silk Weaving; Hurst's 
Silkk Dyeing, Printing .and Finishing. 
There are some others but these are 
the most important. 

The most efficient superintendents I 


lowing 


, 9 os 
Ruege’s 


have been 
If any trouble, from any 
irises in a weave-room, and the 
whether it 
be in his own or some preceding de 
partment, he lacks the necessary 
qualifications for the position. These 
qualifications make him a_ practical 
After the reasoning 
been sufficiently devel 


have met weave-room 
graduates. 
cause, 


overseer cannot locate it, 


manufacturer. 
faculties have 
oped, man acquires knowledge by 
comparison, proceeds from the known 
to the Textile 
World being an old exponent of the 
cotton and wool manufactures, it may 
that 


have a knowledge of some, if not all 


unknown,’ and the 


be inferred most of its readers 
of the processes required, so a knowl 
edge of the processes required in the 
manufacture of silk may be best ac 
quired by comparing them with those 
of cotton and wool. 

Nature has endowed the sheep with 
the power to produce for itself a warm 
covering of wool. Man appropriates 
this. Nature has also endowed a cer- 
tain kind of caterpillar with the power 
to store within itself the material and 
this to build for itself a ‘little 
house for shelter and protection while 
changing from a caterpillar to a moth. 
Man appropriates this also and it be 
comes the cultivated silk of 
meree. As wool is sorted by trained 


from 


com 


hands and eyes into the different kinds 
suitable for the different purposes for 
which it is used, so are the little 
houses or cocoons sorted for the same 
reason, having been subjected to oven 
heat or steam to kill the caterpillar 
before sorting. 

Here is a parting of the ways, for 
no other material used in the textile 
manufactures has anything in com- 
mon with the next operation on silk. 
The long attenuated gummy thread of 
the cocoons has nothing in common 
with the fibres of cotton, wool or flax. 
a fibre 750 or 1150 feet long! 
A more appropriate name is filament, 
as used by Dr. Ure. The outside as 
well as the innermost part of the co- 
next the silk worm, is of a 

nature and called floss silk, 
which is carded and spun same as cot- 
ton. 
the poorest the 


Imagine 


coon, 


fibrous 


The best cocoons have the least, 
most floss silk. In 
order to get the filament from the co- 
coons the floss is removed and the co- 
coon put in water, kept hot enough by 
a charcoal fire or steam to soften the 
The cocoons are then dabbed 
whisk to find the ends of the 
filaments, and from 3 to 13 of them, 


gum. 
with a 


aecording to quality of cocoons used, 
are put together to form one thread or 
which is wound onto a reel. 
those threads. 
The gum on each filament is soft as it 
leaves the hot water, and the threads 
together and the 


single, 


There is no twist on 


being rubbed gum 
hardening as they pass to the reel, the 
filaments in each are kept intact. It 
is probably this untwisted state which 
gave it the name of raw silk. After 
reeling, the silk is made into bundles 
much the same as cotton, and becomes 
the raw silk of commerce. 

Before the Civil War, considerable 
raw silk was produced in the United 
States. Since then all of it has been 

Here the ways meet again, 
processes required resemble 
What would common 


imported. 
but the 
those on cotton. 
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sense suggest should be done now? 
The threads have no twist and dyeing 
or blea@thing would reduce the skeins 
to floss silk, so the threads must be 
twisted or put in the same condition as 
cotton yarn, and the place where this 
is done is called a throwing mill. 
The raw silk skeins are put on swifts 
or cats, as they are called in 
places, and the yarn wound on spools 
same as The 
which this is done is made a little dif- 
ferent from the cotton spooler.  In- 
stead of a fair 
placed astride of a 
smaller one is put on a core or spindle 


some 


cotton. machine on 


spool being 


drum, a 


sized 
metal 


which has on one end a piece of wood 
like a cotton sewing thread spool with 
the ends cut off. This rests on a driv- 
ing wheel with a flat rim about % 
inch wide, just wide enough to give 
sufficient power to wind the silk on 
the spool when nothing holds it. 
When the thread becomes fast it is 
strong enough te prevent the rotation 
of the spool till the attendant releases 
it, thus few if knots are tied. 
The same kind of machine is used to 
wind the dyed skeins on, spools for 
warping mills, pirn frames or quill- 
ers, as they are called by silk opera- 
tives. The doubling and twisting is 
done on a machine constructed on the 
same principle as a ring spinning 
frame. After bundling, the gum on 
the raw silk becomes soft from heat, 
then after cooling, the skeins and 
threads are matted together, so they 
have to be steeped in warm water, 
then put in the extractor before they 
will wind off. 

If a throwster buys raw silk on his 
own account, he makes it up into the 
standard yarns generally used by his 
customers, or waits for orders. If he 
throws on commission, he follows or- 
ders sent with the yarn. After being 
twisted, doubled and reeled, the yarn 
is ready for the dyehouse. 

If a person going into a silk dye- 
house be familiar with a cotton dye- 
house, he will see little, if any differ- 
ence. There are two peculiarities in 
silk dyeing, the preparation of silk for 
the color and the weighting of it. 


any 
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The first afises from the nature o 
silk, the second from the nature o! 
man, and the last is as likely to be as 
permanent as the first, because if ten 
worth of drugs, 
silk, can, without risk, be sold for a 
dollar, the weighting of silk is not 
likely discontinued before th: 
millennium. 

Hardness in cotton or woolen yarn 
is obtained by extra twist in silk by 
leaving the gum in it. If very hard 
silk be required, all the gum is left in 
it; then it is as hard and wiry as th 
hair in a horse’s tail. If medium hard 
half the gum is removed; if soft, all of 
it; then it is softer and flossier than 
the finest eider down. 

Leaving out the weighting, silk is 
easier to dye than either wool or cot 
ton, and the 
The dyeing and drying done, 
the silk is ready for spooling. There 
makes of warping mills 


cents disguised as 


to be 


colors on it much su 


perior. 


are several 
for silk. I have seen silk warps made 
on an ordinary sectional woolen warp 
ing mill by substituting a silk creel to 
hold 400 spools for the woolen creel; 
and gauge 
have union silk 
woven on an ordinary broad 
Crompton loom with a jac 
quard machine, but both were out of 
place. 

The warping mill most in use has a 
large reel about nine feet in diameter 


the same leasing reeds 
were used. I 


goods 


seen 


woolen 


The ends pass from the creel over a 
glass rod at the top, to a lease reed, 
made on the same principle as the 
wool lease reed, through the 
reed, then over a roller and under, not 
over the reel, as in a woolen warping 
mill. The same appliances are used 
for measuring as on a woolen mill, 
but the power is applied by friction 
wheels instead of pulleys. 
son the ends pass under the reel, is 
that the warp may come from the 
top when beaming, so that the warper 
may pick it as beamed. A dark piece 
of paper is put behind a light colored 
warp, and a light colored piece behind 
a dark colored warp as it leaves, the 
reel, epabling the warper to see the 
knots and defective places in the yarn 


gauge 


The rea 
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d remove them. Should a warp be 
very dirty, it may take more picking 
than warping. Sometimes the picking 
s doae in another frame and some 
time, especially on tie goods, they are 
ot picked. 


long on silk 


I have seen knots a foot 
warps. The warper re- 
moves the defects from about a yard, 
then beams it, then another yard, and 
so on to the end of the warp. At every 


twelve yards he inserts a piece of 
stout paper on the warp beam, thus 
dividing the warp into layers of about 
The silk creel is 
:indier and more compact than cotton 


It is about five feet 


twelve yards each. 


or woolen creels. 
high, by six feet wide, and inclines a 
litle toward a warp reel. The rows 
of spools are inclined a little from the 
perpendicular to allow clearance for 
threads from lower spools. 

I have yet to see a pirn winding or 
qnilling department, as it is called by 
half decently 
If every department of a 
factory be perfect and part of one be 


silk operatives, even 


managed. 


imperfect, it is a mismanaged factory, 
as the imperfection of one may de 
Among other 
things, a perfect quilling department 
requires quills to have, as nearly as 


range several others. 


possible, a uniform quantity of yayn 
and that the greatest quan 
tity possible; that the filling for each 


on them, 


order be given to one 


that 


calculated, 


winder and kept separate so 
weavers cannot make more nor less 
than the order, and redyed yarn or old 
stock be impossible. Though the con 
incident to present conditions 


fusion 


is very tiresome, neither superintend 
ents nor filling department managers 
know anything better. 

Silk men _ call 
through heddles and reed, 
Some factories do their own, others 
get heddles and reed already entered 


drawing warps 


entering 


from places where they do nothing 
The enterer takes the leaves of 


hang up. 


else. 
the heddles, one by 
weigh lightly, then brush them out. 
‘he heddle knitter leaves a cord in 
the heddle eyes, and the enterer takes 
2 wire with a hole through a spear 
like end, and longer than the width of 


one, 
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the heddles, puts the cord through the 
eye and fastens it, then as the cord is 
drawn out the wire is drawn in and 
made fast. Having prepared a suffi- 
cient nuraber for the draft required, 
he puts a cord round the ends of the 
set, more weight on, hangs the warp 
beam, prepares the warp and begins 
to draw in, passing the hook through 
the eye over the wire. Having drawn 
the warp through the 
takes a lease with as many ends as are 
required for each dent of the reed, in- 
serts rods, makes them fast, adjusts 
the reed, and reeds the warp with two 
hone hooks in the usual way. If there 
more warp beams, which 
means two or more sets of heddles, 


heddles, he 


be two or 


the heddles not needed in each set are 
eut away. 

In his “Silk Calculator,’’ Ruegg inti- 
mates that practical men should know 
the kind of stock required for any 
class of goods they desire to make, but 
the number of bad warps found in 
rooms and the number 
cut out as unweavable, show that such 
practical more imaginary 
than real. If a designer desires to 
get out something new or rearrange 
something old, he should have a good 
idea of the stock required, but if goods 
from sample, it 
should receive a careful examination 
to ascertain, not only the quality of 
and filling, but the 
amount of weight and twist on it, and 
every lot of new stock should be test- 
ed on a sample loom before being put 
This 


most weave 


men are 


have to be made 


silk in warp 


under way for the weave-room. 
requires practical men. 

So much has been written on weave- 
rooms, that thinking of it reminds me 
of teachers’ conventions. Some one 
how 
schools should be managed and how 
subject taught. A 


teacher’s school 


would deliver a harangue on 


each should be 
visit to that would 
generally show it to be an ordinary 
affair, so with weave rooms, though 
much has been written on them, they 
don’t improve much. But there is a 
difference in weave-rooms and there 
is a best way to do everything, but 
like the narrow way which leads to 
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eternal life, “few there be that find 
ae 

A first visit to a broad silk weave- 
room would be disappointing to a cot- 
ton mil! man. He would see more dirt 
and disorder than in a gingham 
weave-room. He would see filling 
boards hanging every which way, 
some on nails in the walls, some on 
nails in pillars, others on S hooks 
made out of old lingos hooked in a 
string fastened to some part of the 
loom, or round a gas-pipe or pillar. 
He would see the old way of weight 
ing yarn beams, weight on each end 
rope. He would see taffetas 
weaving with bow shuttles to clear 
the shed for filling and prevent holes 
in the cloth, and he would see special 
shuttles to hold two bobbins. When a 
bobbin is filled with cotton, it is an or 
dinary bobbin or pirn, but when it is 
filled with silk it suddenly becomes a 
quill. Why the poor littl thing 
should be nicknamed a quill I don’t 
know. He would also see silk weav 
ing instead of cotton. With those ex- 
ceptions he would see little difference 
between it and a cotton weave-room. 

These remarks do not apply to rib- 
bons. Some ribbon men seem to take 
a pride in their business. Their sole 
object does not seem to be to squeeze 
every cent out of it. I know one rib- 
bon weave-room which fs a model, as 
neat and trim as the parlor, Wednes- 
day night, ribbon weave: 
expects her best fellow. The weavers 
in this room are women and girls. A 
better class of silk is put in ribbon 
warps than in broad silk, and the 
traverse of the shuttles is so short a 
poorer class of filling can be used 
without any trouble. Broad silk fill- 
ing seldom runs more than ten, fifteen 
or twenty minutes, while ribbon fill- 
ing will run from three to eight hours. 

When a piece is woven, it is rolled 
on a roller by the weaver and taken 
to the picking-room; there the roller is 
put in a frame weighted same as yarn 
beams in a weave-room, end of piece 
fastened to another roller and kept 
tight while the selvages are trimmed 
and the cloth freed from all loose ends 


of a 


when the 
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and dirt by the picker. It is then 
ready for the finishing room. There is 
little difference cotton and 
silk finishing: The pieces are scoured, 
dried, singed, sized, calendered, and 
folded or rolled for sale. The water 
ing process is done by passing moist 
ened pieces through calenders with a 
pattern etched on one of the rollers, « 
sort of printing without pigments. 
Silk caleulations must be something 


between 


formidable when they require a book 
Silk is composed of the most irregula: 
of threads. When a ten-pound bundle 
of cotton is bought, the buyer knows 
theexactnumber of yardsin it and that 
all the skeins are alike. Not so with 
silk. When a bundle of silk is bought 
the buyer takes two skeins at random 
from it, weighs and measures them 
and takes the average of the two as 
the average of the bundle, but it is 
only an approximation. In 
constant—length 
A pound of No. 1s cotton measures 
840 yards, of No. 2s, twice 840 vards 
In silk, length is constant—weight 
variable. If 1000 yards be the stand 
ard length, and it weighs about 1 
dram, it is called 1 dram silk; if it 
weighs 1¥, drams, it is called 144 dram 
silk; so that with these data a good 
arithmetician, 
calculations, should have no difficulty 
with silk. 


cotton 


weight is variable 


well versed in textile 


In 1720 the London mobs, princi 
pally from Spitalfields, so intimidated 
the Government of the day that a law 
was passed prohibiting the wearing of 
all printed either 
domestic origin. This 
for a time strangled the rising indus 
try. In 1736 this law 
but the duty of 6d. per vard remained 


calicoes whatever, 
of foreign or 


Was repealed 


-A great feature of Chinese design 
ing is their adherence to 
ideals, and a 


ancient 
great reluctance to 
change or to be influenced by modern 


styles or forms. 


Scotland did not 
printing 1738, 
later than its commencement in Lan 
eashire. 


take up calico 


until twenty-six years 
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Indigo. 


(Continued from page 4.) 

‘he eminent chemists, 
Henry Morton and Charles F. Chan- 
dier, long distinguished for their scien 
tific and practical knowledge respect- 
ing dyestuffs and coloring matters 
generally, testified to the effect: That 
the dye-stuff known as “indigo” was 
formerly obtained altogether from dif- 


Professors 


ferent varieties of plants, but within 
later years had been derived also from 
coal tar products; that they had sub- 
jected samples of the importation in 
controversy to the tests usually ap 
plied by chemists and experts in dye 
found that 
exhibited the characteristics and dis- 
played the indigo in 
every respect, leaving no doubt what 


stuffs to indigo and they 


properties of 
ever in their minds that the article 
was indigo and adapted to all the uses 
to which indigo was applied in the 
arts of dyeing and printing fabrics; 
that it was a very pure, or clean, indi- 
go, being nearly free from foreign sub- 
stances, the ash constituting only 
about 1.25 per cent. of the dry sub 
stance (exclusive of water), whereas 
sumples of raw vegetable indigo had 
heen found to contain from less than 
3 per cent. to over 72 per cent. of ash. 
some also containing no more than 10 
per cent. of real indigo, the remaining 
90 per cent. consisting of impurities 
and adulterants, including clay, chalk, 
ete.. which were either incidental to 


its manufacture or were purposely 
added to increase the yield, while the 
synthetie article naturally be 
quite free from foreign matter on ac 
count of its 
production: that the article in question 
was neither the “indigo 
“extract of indigo,” 


would 


source and method of 
paste” nor 
of commerce, but 
was indigo suspended in water; that 
the essential coloring matter of indigo 
was indigotin, which as found in this 
article was absolutely identical with 
that in vegetable indigo; that the sub- 
stances called indigo-brown and indi 
go-gluten generally found in raw vege- 
table indigo were impurities. They 
further testified that in their opinion 
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it was impossible for a chemist to de 
termine with certainty or confidence 
whether a given sample was of vege 
table or synthetic origin; if it con 
tained considerable earthy matter the 
conclusion would probably be that it 
was of vegetable origin, and if quite 
free therefrom, that it was the syn- 
thetic article, but it would be a mat 
ter largely of conjecture. Their testi 
mony in this regard is strikingly con 
firmed by the fact that Dr. Wagner's 
report of analysis of a sample of an 
importation by the protestants of 
vegetable indigo in paste form or sus 
pended in water, was similar in terms 
to that 
importation in 


made by him respecting the 
controversy, 


was assessed for duty in the 


and 
which 
same way, and is now the subject of 
protest before the Board. 

Sixteen apparently disinterested and 
experienced practical dyers and manu 
facturers of textile fabrics from dif 
York, New Jer 
sey and the New England states, who 
appeared on behalf of the protestants 
testified. in substance: That they had 
article in 
less quantities during the 
1895, in the 
same vats, in precisely the same man 


ferent places in New 


used the controversy, in 
greater or 
different periods since 
ner and with the same results as vege 
table indigo (which all but one 
they 


said 


were also using at the same 


In other words, that they had 
applied it in the same manner upon 


time). 


the same materials and it produced 
the same color in the same way and 
bore the same tests as vegetable in 
digo. the cloth in many instances hav 
ing been delivered to the Government 
under contract for indigo dyed goods. 
Most of these witnesses testified that 


they only knew the article by the 


name of “indigo J,’ but some said they 
had also heard it called synthetic in 


digo and artificial indigo. One of 
them testified that all the vegetable 
indigo his mill had used was bought 
in powdered form. 

Although indigo usually 
eccurs in commerce in the form of 
cubie cakes or irregular lumps, it is 
sometimes sold in powder, also (par- 


vegetable 
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China), in paste form. 
Professor Roscoe says: “Indigo 
blue powder, insoluble in water, alka- 
lies, aleohol and most common liquids. 
In order to employ it as a dyeing agent 
it must be obtained in a form which it 
can be fixed or firmly held on to the 
fibres of the cloth. This is always ef- 
fected by virtue of a property possess 
indigo-blue of commerce with 
hydrogen to form a body, 
soluble in alkalies, known as indigo- 
white, or reduced indigo.” 

All of the witnesses who testified in 
the case, called the article in question 
“indigo,” of one kind or other. The 
term “indigo” as used in paragraph 
580 of the tariff act being 
without limitation or qualification, 


ticularly in 
is a 


ed by 
colorless 


present 


comprehends all kinds of indigo, irre- 
spective of the source from which de- 


rived. As hereinbefore shown, indigo 
is produced from plants of very differ- 
ent genera and species, grown in 
widely separated parts of the globe, 
and also from coal tar products. The 
evidence is also overwhelmingly to the 
effect that in practical use the article 
in question exhibits the essential char- 
acteristics and displays the peculiar 
qualities which distinguish the dye- 
stuff long known to commerce as in- 
digo. In other words it is (like vege- 
table indigo), a substantive dye re- 
quiring no mordant, being insoluble in 
all the ordinary solvents; is applied to 
textile fibres in the form of indigo- 
white or “reduced indigo,” soluble tn 
alkalies, and produces the same re- 
sults, the color being identical and one 
of the fastest known in the arts. In 
chemical sense, as in practical applica- 
tion, its peculiar coloring principle, in 
digotin, is identical with that obtained 
from plants. 

It is assumed that in providing for 
“indigo” the Congress had in 
the particular constituent or 
vents which give the article its value 
as a dye-stuff in practical use. The 
theory of the Government’s contention 
is, however, that the article is not en- 
titled to exemption from duty unless it 
shall contain, in addition to these con- 
stituents, certain impurities and per- 


mind 
constit- 
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haps adulterants, usually found in 
commercial vegetable indigo. In 
other words that the tariff act does 
not exempt pure or clean indigo. If 
this contention should be sustained 
what would be the standard of purity, 
or rather of impurity of the indigo? 
Would it not exclude vegetable indigo 
when found to contain*no more than 
about 3 per cent. of impurities (like 
the article in question as shown by 
the analyses), and would it include it 
when containing as much as 80 or 
even 90 per cent. of impurities or 
adulterants? It seems inconceivable 
that the Congress would present such 
an inducement for imposition in trade 
or carelessness in manufacture. 

The Treasury Department held in 
synopsis 2143, dated May 12, 1875, that 
the term “alizarine” in the free list of 
the tariff act of February 8, 1875, was 
applicable to the article so commer 
cially known whether derived from 
the madder root or from coal tar 
This view was reaffirmed by the De- 
partment in a carefully considered de- 
cision (S. 4424) dated February 19, 
1880 (three years before the passage of 
the tariff act of March 3, 1883), 
wherein it was said: “There seems to 
be no doubt that, at the time of the 
passage of the Act of 1875, the article 
under consideration was known com- 
mercially as artificial alizarine, to dis 
tinguish it from madder alizarine, and 
the term artificial alizarine is under- 
stood to mean alizarine produced by 
an artificial process.” According to 
this ruling, the term “indigo” certainly 
includes “artificial,” or synthetic in 
digo. 

During the progress of a suit or suits 
involving the validity of certain pat- 
ents, evidence was presented going to 
show that synthetic alizarine differed 
from madder alizarine as being free! 
from impurities, and consequently pro 
ducing better results in practical use 

It was therefore contended (as in 
the case of the synthetic indigo in 
question) that it was not entitled in 
free admission, as the term “alizarine’ 
in the tariff act meant “natural” and 
not “artificial alizarine. 
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herefore, at the instance of those 
iterested in its importation and use 
the United States, the Congress in 
tariff act of March 3, 1883, changed 

the free list provision for the article 
to “alizarine, natural or artificial.” In 
doing so, regard was doubtless had to 
e meaning of the words ““‘natural”’ 
and “artificial,” as then loosely used 
and not to their true and proper sig- 
nification. In strict sense there are 
10 such things as “natural alizarine,”’ 
Whether pro- 
duced from plants or from coal tar 


nor as “natural indigo.” 


products they are not substances as 
they exist or are found in nature, but 
articles; in 
words, are produced or composed by 
art rather than by nature, 
therefore artificial. 


are manufactured other 


and are 
By the use therefore of the words 
“and artificial indigo” in the same 
tariff act (March 3, 1883), the Congress 
doubtless had 


reference to synthetic 


indigo. It does not follow, however, 
that it was intended by the omission 
of these words in the Act of 1890 to 
exclude that article. On the contrary, 
there are abundant reasons for believ 
ing that the purpose of the Congress 
different. In 
a decision of the Treasury De 
partment, dated June 23, 1887, that an 
attempt 


was entirely appears 


from 


was made to have even the 
well known pigment “Prussian blue” 
admitted “artificial 
It also appears from a print- 


free of duty as 


indigo,” 
ed document issued by the Senate Fi 
1888, 
which embodied a substitute for the 
“Mills Bill,” which 
formed the basis of the tariff act of 
October 1, 1890), that the words 
irtificial indigo” 


nance Committee in the year 


so-called (and 
“and 
were omitted in the 
indigo their 
meaning, in the Act of 1883, had been 
taken 
blue 


provision for because 


misunderstood and advantage 
introduce 
and aniline and other colors free of 


of them to Prussian 


duty, under the claim that they were 


” 


artificial indigo.” Furthermore, there 
id not then been any importations of 
onsequence of indigo other than vege- 


table indigo. (Whereas so-called arti 


ficial alizarine had then practically 
displaced the “natural” article.) 

It is a reasonable inference, there- 
fore, that the omission of the words 
“and artificial indigo’ in paragraph 
614 of the tariff act of October 1, 1890, 
was not intended to exclude therefrom 
synthetic indigo, or artificial indigo, 
nor indeed indigo of any kind what 
ever, but was to guard against the ex 
emption from duty of substances 
wholly different from indigo, which 
had been and were liable to be thus 
admitted under a misunderstanding of 
the true intent and meaning of the 
word “artificial.” 

It is assumed, indeed is well under-, 
stood, that like precautionary consid 
erations influenced the Fifty-fourth 
Congress in rejecting the 
natural or 


words 
artificially 
pared” in the “Dingley Bill.’”’ As here- 


“whether pre- 
inbefore shown, synthetic indigo had 
then become well established in com 
merce, within years 
been imported 
and used in the United States under 
the name of indigo or indigo J; was 
found to be indigo by the chief ex 
perts and 


having three 


prior thereto largely 


classifying officers at this 
port, and as such 
of duty. As synthetic nor 
vegetable indigo, nor the like of them, 
were produced in this country, there 
was no domestic industry to be pro- 


was admitted free 


neither 


tected by Imposing a duty on either. 
On the contrary the consumers of indi- 
go in the United States were deeply 
interested in the exemption of the syn- 
thetic article from duty and in thus 
encouraging its production and impor 
tation in the promise of thereby se- 
curing benefits similiar to those result 
ing from the successful production of 
synthetic alizarine, as hereinbefore 
and of which the 
was no doubt fully advised. 

The adherence of the Congress to 
the provision for “alizarine, natural 
or artificial,” in the Acts of 1890, 1894, 
and 1897, ts doubtless attributable to 
its proverbial reluctance to changes in 
the mere phraseology of tariff provi 
which have had executive and 


shown, Congress 


sions 
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judicial interpretation, as well as the 
sanction of legislative re-enactment, as 
was the case with respect to alizarine, 
but not as to synthetic indigo. 

We find as a matter of fact: 

“That the article in question is in- 
digo and was so known in the com- 
merce, and used in the arts, of the 
United States on July 24, 1897, and 
prior thereto. 

“The 
tained.” 


protest is accordingly sus- 





Fall River Loom Fixers’ Association. 


Fall 
has 


River 

just 
come to a close, and to give some idea 
of the work that has been in progress, 
we present the following list of ques- 
tions which were used for the exam- 
ination of been 
taking a course of ten lessons. The 
next year’s term will be much longer, 
no doubt, comprising in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty lessons, although this 
is a matter that has not yet been defi- 
nitely settled. More than thirty pupils 
have completed the term in the de- 
and about an equal 
number in the loom fixers’ class. The 
upon the questions 


The first term of the 


*Loom Fixers’ Association 


students who have 


signing class, 
examinations 
given below were thought to be very 
satisfactory, everything considered. 

Questions for Examination: 

1. Make a six harness twill with 
the twill lines running left to 
right. 

2. Make a six harness twill with 
the twill lines running from right to 
left. 

3. Make a five harness satin filling 
face. 

4. Make an 
warp face. 

5. Design a striped pattern based 
on a four harness twill 1, about 16 
threads warp face and 16 threads fill- 
ing face, also give draft for same. 

6. Make a checkerboard design 
from some twill, one square warp face 
and the other square filling face ar- 
ranged in plain cloth order. 

7. Design a checkerboard pattern 
based on some satin, one square warp 


from 


eight harness satin 
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face and the other square filling face 
arranged in plain cloth order. 

8. Design a honeycomb and 
draft and chain. 

9. Give two 
twills. 

10. Give two samples of reclining 
twills. 

11. Make a basket weave and give 
draft and chain. 

12. Show how you would get the 
order of intersections with 
ter for making a perfect satin. 

13. Make a twill from the follow- 
ing: 3-,1-,. 

14, From the following twill make 
a diamond pattern *—,—*—,, the last 
thread in twill to be the centre thread 

15. Make a design based on a ! 
twill with the 2_,, twill for motive. 

16. Make a design based on a ' 
twill with 4, twill for motive. 

17. In building a chain for a weave 
which is required to have the twill 
lines running a certain direction, how 
would you build it for a left hand 
head and how would you distinguish 
a left hand head from a right hand’ 

18. Analyze cloth given and give 
draft and chain. 


ive 


examples of steep 


the coun- 


Drawing In Warp Threads. 


There is a reeent French invention 
of a machine for drawing in 
threads through the reed by a mechan 
ical means, automatically regulated 
continuously. The operating of the 
hook, the drawing back of the same, 
and the following advance of one 
tooth, are effected absolutely mechan 
ically, and without possibility of fail 
ure, according to the claims of the in 
ventor. 


warp 





In making an estimate of the pro! 
able quantity of cotton goods likely 
to be absorbed by regenerated Cuba, 
the safest course of procedure will be 
to rest such an estimate on the pres 
ent economical conditions. 


-In 1689 Jacques Delure comme: 
ed printing at Neuchatel, and the ar 


then soon spread into Germany, 1!’ 
tugai and France. 





WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


The Science and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from March.) 

In the single and plain weave struc- 
ture just previously considered, we 
have not only shown how, by a modi- 
fication in the setting, an additional 
effect of color and design may be ob- 
tained, but have laid down a funda- 
mental principle which may be a 
guiding factor in the construction and 
production of woven fabrics, of either 
single, double or compound weave, in 


In applying this prin- 


each of which various sizes of yarns 
are employed. 
ciple to a fabric of similar weave, but 
double in structure, I propose to con 


sider the following make of cloth. 


This fabric may be classed as a med- 


ium weight tapestry hanging, or as 


being suitable for various upholstery 


purposes. The cloth is made in three 


surface colorings. The particulars of 


make and the chief points in its struc 
tural composition are as follows: 


Warp 
1 thread 2/368 cotton—reddish brown. 
1 thread 2/36s cotton—cream. 
Diameter=the square root of 18x540 
rity Of an inch. 
Set in loom 224 reeds &s 
Finish 192 threads per inch. 
Weft 
1 pick 1375 
low. 
Diameter=the square root of 
= ;], of an inch. 
l pick 2/368 cotton—yellow. 
Total picks per inch in loom=74. 
Picks per inch finished=ss. 


Weave:—Double plain in ground or 
body of texture and silk weft flush in 


yards per oz.) tram silk—yel 


375 16—84 


figure. 

Weight: 
for 52 inches wide. 

A true conception of the structure 
and chief features of the cloth under 
discussion will be better and more 
fully appreciated and understood by 
reference to the photograph of the 
actual cloth shown at Fig. 40. Ob- 
serve, the ground or body of the face 
¢loth is perfectly plain, but in two sur- 


14 ozs. per yard finished 


silk 
reddish 
chief 


ground effect; second, the yellow cot- 


Tirst, the 
with the 
forms the 


face colors. yellow 


weft interweaves 


brown warp and 
ton weft interweaves with the cream 
warp to form the secondary effect of 
color in the surface ground texture. 
The silk weft is flushed to produce a 
figure upon the surface of the fabric. 
The longest flushes of the silk weft are 
tied down by the cream cotton warp, 
while the cotton weft and the reddish 
brown warp produce a perfectly plain 
texture upon the underside of the fab- 
ric. When the cream warp and cotton 
weft are producing upon the surface a 
perfectly 
brown 


weave, the reddish 
silk 


loosely upon the underside of the fab- 


plain 


warp and weft interlace 


A cross section through the warp 


which shows how the respective sets 
of threads interlace to produce the 
Fig. 41. A 


design is 


above results is given at 


point paper or working 
at Fig. 42. 


represents only a section of one repeat 


given The portion given 
of the figure design, but sufficient is 
worked out to fully demonstrate all 
that is necessary for instructive pur- 
poses. In the section of figure design 
given, the odd threads represent the 
cream cotton warp, whilst the reddish 
brown warp is represented by the even 
threads. 

In the following instructions for cut- 
ting, a hole cut in the jacquard card is 
to be warp 

First, cut on all odd picks, white in 
ground, 


understood as raised. 


black in figure, and marks 


thus in shade portion of ground, 


insert cotton weft. 

Second, cut on all even picks, marks 
thus X, in white ground, white on fig- 
ure, and all but marks thus x in the 
shaded portion of the ground, insert 
silk weft. 

To a casual observer, the develop- 
ment of the ground design may ap- 


pear to be a straight twill, but if read 
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with card cutting instructions given 
above, it will be seen that it produces 
a double weave in the cloth. This 
method of indicating the development, 
results in a very considerable saving 
of time, and not infrequently of the 
chief designer’s time. It will also be 
found advantageous to cut the cards 





fits, 40 


for all. the odd and even picks sep- 
arately. 


The chief feature in the construc- 
tion of the cloth is, as will be subse- 
quently shown, that the ends of each 


fabric, i. e., 


much closer together 


picks of weft, consequently the warp 


produces most 


most straight, and lastly the surface 


of the ground 


most solid color of the 


only. 


Suggestion:—Similar effects of color 


and weave as given above might 


face and back, are very 
than are the 


of the bending while 
the weft in the woven piece lies al- 


texture shows an al- 


warp shade 


factors then, together with the require- 
ments of his customers, must, there 
fore, influence the manufacturer in his 
decision when he is producing new 
sets of patterns. 

Upon referring again to the photo- 
graph given at Fig. 40, the reader will 
observe that there are three distinct 
effects of 
the actual 


light and shade, which in 


cloth are: First, reddish 


brown; second, cream; third, yellow; 
being the two cotton warps and silk 
weft The cotton weft 
does not appear as a factor in the sur 


respectively. 


face coloring, being almost 


due to the 
formed by the 


entirely 
increased angle 
cream warp threads 
with which the cotton weft interlaces 


covered, 


to produce the cream colored surface. 
It will presently be observed that this 
increased angle of curvature of the 
warp threads is produced by setting 
the threads in such a number as is al- 
most equal to the denominator of their 
individual diameters, for example: 
The actual double fabric under con- 
sideration contains 192 
inch, and 88 


threads per 
and 44 
threads of warp and weft respectively, 


picks, or 96 


for each single texture (face and back). 


The number of warp threads per inch 


is 113 or only 17 more than the actual 


double cloth contains, which clearly 
shows that the cloth is set almost up 
to its diameter and very much more 
than would be necessary to produce a 


woven fabric in which the angles of 


FIG. 41. 


Top line, silk ‘weft. 


Bottom line, cotton weft. 


Round dots, reddish-brown warp. Crosses, 


cream warp 


easily be obtained by using the same 
warping particulars and only one kind 
of weft, but cost will be increased if 
silk weft is used. However, to set 
against this there would be required 
in some cases only one shuttle, thus 
giving the manufacturer the oppor- 
tunity of using a plain loom instead of 
a box. There would also be the con- 
sideration of an increased improve- 


ment of both handle and lustre. These 


warp and weft are equal, i. e., con 
structed upon the principle as explain 
ed in Fig. 8 and embodied in formulae 
IT and IX, but in which case the solid 
color of warp on the surface could not 
have been obtained. 

Then by formula II or IX (warp 
1/1138 + weft 1/145) = (145 + 118) + 
(113 & 145) = 258/16,385 = 1/64” or 64 
threads of warp per inch, and since the 
intersections are equal to the number 
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of ends in each repeat of the pattern, 


the number of threads of weft would 
also be 64 per inch, which reveals that 
é) = 
32 threads per inch more of warp, but 
(64 — 44) = 20 weft 


inch than 


the actual cloth contains (96 


less 


threads of 


per would be required if 


made according to.the above condi- 


tions (Fig. 8), thus it is due solely to 


these facts that the warp performs all 
the bending while the weft is almost 


straight, even though the natural 


tendency of the threads is diametric 


hese conditions. The 


ally opposed to t 
respective sizes of the angles produced 
readily de 


or 


by these two sets may be 


termined by the application of 


mula X. If we 


taken to 


assume the 64 threads 


per inch be represent the 


threads per inch in our 


number of 
theoretical starting cloth, then as the 


number of threads in the actual cloth 


is to the number of threads in the as- 
the 
the angle of the assumed cloth to the 
value of the the 
the actual cloth Let 
X = the numerical value of the cosine 


sumed, so is numerical value of 


numerical angle of 
threads in thus: 
of angle of curvature of warp or weft 
in the actual cloth. Then 96 : 64 
0.866 : X 642 + 96 = 1.732 
3 = 0.577. When cosine of angle X 


= 0.866 x 


is 0.577 the size of the angle is always 


54% 


In a similar way we should obtain 


the angle of curvature 


thus: As 44 : 64 


64— 44 


the size of pro 
duced by the weft 


0.8 6:%X > 


13.856 — 11 


O.864 
1.260. 


But observe that the cosine of a 


right angle cannot be greater than 


unity, for the base of the triangle pro 
than the hy- 
Note: 


duced would be greater 


pothenuse, which is impossible. 
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That as the value of the cosine of an 
angle approaches unity, the size of the 
angle vanishes, and the hypothenuse 
becomes a horizontal straight line, i. 
e., parallel to the base, hence the weft 
will then produce an almost perfectly 
straight line, except in 
where it passes from the face to back 
cloths or vice versa. This straight- 
ness of the weft may be retained even 
though the number of picks are some- 
what less in the actual cloth than may 
be inserted into a fabric of ideal struc- 
ture. 

These are the conditions that enter 
into the construction of the above 
woven The number of 
threads of weft are slightly less than 
could have been easily inserted with 
the same particulars and set of warp 
threads, but the difference is so slight 
as not to materially interfere with the 
structure cloth and effect required. 


such places 


fabric, viz.: 





Felting. 


After the stock has been shaped in- 
to bats in the card room, it stands to 


reason that it will not stand much 
handling in that condition,-and that 
some kind of a process has to be em- 
ployed to get this web into such a con- 
dition that it can be handled well in 
the after process. To accomplish this 
end, what is termed the “hardening” 
process is employed, and after the 
web has gone through this operation 
it is changed from a web or bat to 
what looks, and is, for all practical 
purposes, a piece of cloth, and it is so 
termed after this process. For the 
hardening of the web a very simple 
but effective machine is employed 
called the hardener, which, however, 
takes up considerable room. The me- 
chanical part takes up very little 
space, but the attendant fixtures re- 
quire quite a space. In order to best 
understand the mechanical part of the 
machine from description, imagine a 
chinchilla machine with a bed and fol- 
lower, 36 inches wide and as long as 
the maximum width of the goods to 
be treated, which runs up to 100 
inches and over, and you have a fair 


what a hardener looks like. 
The bed consists of a corrugated cast 
iron plate and the follower is a similar 
plate, have wooden frames 
around the edges, to enable a canvas 
covering to be secured over them. 
The corrugations on the plates are not 
very deep, and their chief purpose is 
to keep the canvas from slipping and 
wrinkling up. On one side of the ma- 
chine where the power is applied, 
crank arms connect the follower and 
bed with a shaft, to which, by means 
of belts and gears, a reciprocating mo- 
tion is imparted to the bed and fol- 
lower, causing them to vibrate back 
and forth. The vibrations may be 
regulated in length according to the 
demand of the goods under treatment, 
but as a general thing they do not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an inch from one 
extreme to the other. On account of 
this vibration, it is necessary to have 
a very solid foundation for this ma- 
chine, or else everything will be shak- 
en to pieces. Usually a foundation of 
stones and cement to the depth of 
from four to six feet is made, and the 
bolts which fasten the machine, gen- 
erally very heavy ones, are firmly im- 
bedded in this foundation. Unless 
the foundation is very good, frequent 
repairs will be necessary, and the life 
of the machine is considerably short- 
ened, to say nothing of the time lost 
in making repairs and the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of such a machine in 
general. Therefore, it will be well to 
look carefully after the foundation. 
The machines themselves vary in con- 
struction, for we find them where both 
bed and follower are made to vibrate, 
while others simply have the follower 
vibrate and the bed stationary. The 
follower is fixed so it can be let down 
on the bed or raised up, as the case 
requires, by means of levers, and here, 
too, is a difference in the construction 
of some machines, for while on some 
the raising and lowering of the fol- 
lower is performed by power, on 
others it has to be done by hand. The 
duration of the vibrating process, as 
well as the length of the stroke, dif- 


idea of 


which 
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ers on various goods, for the heavier 
ie goods are which are to be hard- 
ened, the longer the vibrations must 
last, and the longer a stroke is neces 
sary. The length of time for the vi- 
brations can be controlled by means 
of a shaft having a worm on one end 
different pulleys on the 

The worm on one end operates 
a gear, which with revolution 
will knock off the shipper handle, thus 
throwing the belt on the loose pulley, 


and sized 
other. 


every 


and bringing the vibrations to a stop. 
After stopping, the follower is raised, 
thus admitting the goods to be drawn 
along. A bench-like construction, as 
wide as the mechanical part of the 
machine, is found on each side of it. 
On one side the bench is about eight 
yards long, while on the other side it 
is about half as long. A steam 
perforated pipe and 


box 
having rows of 
well covered with burlap, is placed 
on one side of the mechanical part of 
the machine, between the eight-yard 
bench and the machine proper. This 
box is of the same width as the bed, 
36 inches. The benches are construct- 
ed in a very substantial manner, the 
top being made of solid planks eight 
inches wide, and placed about eight 
inches apart. In the centre, between 
these planks, are placed rolls which 
are from six to eight inches in diam- 
eter, so that the top of the roll will 
project about three inches above the 
surface of the planks, the object of 
which will presently appear. On the 
extreme end of each of the benches we 
find a shaft placed about the height 
of the planks, to which a crank and 
handle can be attached to turn them. 
On these shafts a canvas apron is op- 
erated about 50 yards in length, 
which is run the whole length of both 


benches, and passes over the steam 


This apron 
end, 
two 


box and bed of machine. 
is first rolled up on the back 
which is the 
benches, and is then 
the benches, steam box and bed, and 
just catched on the shaft at the point 
or short end, so that it can be rolled 
up there when wanted. The apron 


longer of the 


stretched over 


is then well moistened with water, 
and the carded stock placed upon it, 
with the end next to the bed and just 
and is then 
back end. Up 
on the stock is placed a burlap apron, 
which has*also first been rolled upon 


a bat-stick, and covering the end of 


covering the steam box, 


unrolled towards the 


the stock at the steam box is also un- 
rolled back thus 
completely covering the stock. This 
burlap apron is also moistened with 


towards the end, 


water, which is generally done by the 
use of sprinkling-cans. 

After this has been done, the steam 
is turned on the box to saturate the 
stock, and here is where the experi- 
ence is necessary, for if the steam is 
turned on too much, the stock 
too wet and will then not harden as 
it should, cloth spongy 
and hard to handle afterward. Also, 
when not enough steam is used, the 


gets 


leaving the 


hardening process will not be success- 
ful, for the stock will come out of it 
in very little better condition than be- 
fore. To regulate the steam, there- 
fore, so that enough will penetrate the 
stock while part of it is under vibra- 
difficult 
and can only be acquired by long and 
careful After the 
has been properly steamed, it is drawn 
on the bed, aprons and all, by means 
of the shaft and crank at the end of 


It can now be seen 


tion, is quite a proceeding, 


experience. stock 


the short bench. 
why the rolls are placed between the 
planks, for if 
rolls it would be next to impossible 


it were not for these 
to drag the heavy aprons and stock 
saturated with water and steam, and 
even with them it is none too easy a 
job. When the steamed part is on 
the bed, the follower is let down, and 
the machine set in motion. During 
the time that the first width is hard- 
ened, the second receives its steaming, 
and here is where the judgment comes 
in, to regulate the steam so that it 
will be just enough ‘when the vibra- 
tion stops and the goods pulled ahead, 
and not too much or too little. As 
soon as the vibrations stop, the fol- 
lower is raised and the goods pulled 
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along for another width, and so the 
process goes on until the whole has 
been hardened. 

As soon as enough has been hard- 
ened to allow of its being examined, 
a careful study is made to see if the 
goods are in the condétion§ they 
should be, and the steam, duration of 
vibration, or length of stroke is regu- 
lated to bring about this end. The 
aprons, as well as the goods, are 
again rolled up on sticks, each separ- 
ately, so that when done the goods 
can be taken to the fulling mill, and 
the aprons are ready for use for the 
next set of goods. 

In order to hasten the work, from 
two to six pieces are often put on top 
of each other, of course with an apron 
between each; and on goods which 
weigh not more than 10 or 12 ounces 
to the yard, it is customary to run six 
pieces at a time. When the stock is 
of a low grade, one hardening will not 
be sufficient to bring them to the con- 
dition where they can be handled 
safely, and it is therefore necessary 
to have them go through the process 
twice. Now it might seem as if it 
were just as good to simply lengthen 
the duration of vibration, but much 
better results are obtained if the 
goods are allowed to be on the sticks 
a while before they go through the 
second hardening, and, for this reason, 
only three pieces are taken the first 
time, and the next time three new 
bats are placed on top the three half- 
finished pieces with an apron between 
each. After that there will always be 
three finished and three half-finished 
pieces for the second hardening. How 
many pieces can thus be done depends 
entirely upon the thickness of the 
goods, and on light weight goods six 
pieces may work all right. On heav- 
ier goods, of course, less can be done 
at a time, and on heavy felt for har- 
ness pads and for the laundry trade, 
which weigh‘from 8 to 12 pounds to 
the yard, not more than one piece can 
be suecessfully hardened, and on such 
goods the duration of vibration has 
to be extended to its utmost limits, 


and often has to be repeated three 
and four times before the goods are 
sufficiently hardened. As soon as thx 
goods are hardened, they are taken to 
the fulling mill, and are here unrolled 
and soaped and fulled until they have 
the required consistency. They are 
then washed and are ready for the dye 
house, If they need coloring they are 
dyed, and if not, they receive a starch 
bath, which will make them feel bet 
ter. Most of the light weight felts of 
the cheaper grades receive more or 
less starch, no matter what the color 
may be. They are then thoroughly 
extracted and dried. After drying, 
they are ready for the final operations 
of pressing, doubling, measuring, etc. 
On finer goods, gigging, brushing and 
shearing are often necessary, but on 
the lower grades this is not neces 
sary. 


REAUMUR. 





Wool and Action of Acids and Alkalies. 


Every overseer who has to hundle 
the wool fibres in any form during 
the processes of manufacture, ought 
to have a competent knowledge of the 
qualities of the wool fibre and of the 
way in which those qualities act and 
are acted upon under the influence of 
various kinds of agencies or methods 
of treatment. There are so many dif 
ferent processes and materials that 
enter into the various operations of 
manufacture that it is absolutely im 
possible for the wool fibre to pass 
through these various processes and 
operations without being more or less 
altered, changed and affected. Some 
of the materials or agents produce fa 
vorable and indeed beneficia! results 
when they are employed under cer 
tain conditions, while under slightly 
varied conditions they act in ar op 
posite way. Some materials that used 
ilone would destroy the fibre. when 
used in conjunction with some other 
agent might have no effect whatever 
except such as would be for the ad 
vantage of the finished product. 

In the dyeing, scouring and finish 
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woolens, in fact, in all the wet 
the 


acids 


ng of 


processes of wool handling, from 
the 
ind alkalies 
And 


amongst the substances whose action 


finished 
play a 
acids 


fleece to product, 


very important 


part, and alkalies are 

not always thoroughly understood, 
and whose effects bad 
or indifferent, 
who uses them is aware of the results 
follow 


be good, 


the 


may 
according as one 
where 


the 


which are apt to they 


come into combination in wool 
fibre or fabric. 
the 


which enter into wool manufacturing 


Perhaps most common acids 


processes are sulphuric and hydro- 


chloric. They act somewhat similarly 
circumstances and 
together. When 

used in concentration they 
decided effect upon the 
wool Their effect is to cause 
the fibre to swell out, the 
laminae which make up the little mi- 
croscopic scales on the outer coating 
of the fibre are pushed up and out so 
that the whole formationand structure 
If the concen- 


under most may 


be treated these 
acids are 
have a very 
fibre. 


leaves or 


of the fibre is altered. 
tration is sufficient, and if the action 
is prolonged, the complete disintegra- 
will ensue, and the fibre will be 
pulp 
will re- 


tion 
destroyed, a mass of 
material of no 
sult; and complete burning 


will 


hopeless 
use or value 
and de- 
struction result if conditions’ are 
right. 

The 
cotton 


the 
fibres 


of these acids on 


vegetable 


action 
fibre 
generally is more 
the The 
that would searcely have any appre- 


and on 
much energetic 


than on wool. same acid 


ciable effect upon a wool fibre would 


reduce a cotton fibre to a hopeless 
mass of dust, which when dried may 
be blown or from the cloth. 


This effect is in fact employed in the 


beaten 


removal of cotton and waste products 
woolen The 
or woolen cloth is treated to a 
solution of sulphuric acid. Then the 
dried in a drying apart- 
ment at a temperature of about 110° 


and fibres from goods. 


wool 
material is 
C.,.and afterthis is completed the dust 


is beaten of the material 
nothing but the clean wool fibre 


and 
and 


out 
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fabric remains. 
will 
treated for a 


The very same result 
the 
hours to a 


follow where material is 


few heated 
atmosphere of 
It is well to 


hydrochloric acid gas. 
mind that if 
used in dilute solu- 
very little effect on 
The effect, if there is 
They 


cause 


bear in 


these acids are 


tions, they have 
the wool fibre. 

any, is not worthy of mention. 
the 
than perhaps a slight 


do not destroy fibre, and 
nothing further 
swelling of the fibre which makes an 
roughness, evi- 
the 
fact that within 
differ- 
ence whether the dilute acids are used 
hot or cold, their lack of evil effects is 


just the same. 


imperceptible 
dent, of 


more 
course, as dilution de- 
It is also a 
limits it 


creases. 


reasonable makes no 


Another acid which is used in the 
nitric acid, 
effect on the 


wool than either one of the others al- 


manipulation of wool is 


which has more of an 


ready mentioned. Its action in the re- 


spects mentioned in regard to hydro- 
chlorie and sulphuric is just the same, 
but it the effect of 


leaving a color on fibre, 


additional 
the 
which the two previously mentioned 
have This light 
low or yellowish tinge. If 
boiled, even colored wool, in a bath of 
the the 
wool is removed and the color impart- 


has 
wool 
color is a 


not. yel- 


wool is 
dilute nitric acid, color of 
ed by the nitric acid takes its place. 
It is a common practice, therefore, to 
nitric acid in where wools 


use cases 


are to be re-colored. The dye already 
in the material is stripped by means 
of the bath then the 
new colors may be applied. The acid 
strength 


nitrie acid and 


must be used of moderate 
the 


three or 


and exposure exceed 


four 


must not 
minutes. If mistakes 
are made in 
lars, there is apt to be trouble, just as 
in the the 
mentioned. 

Another acid gas which has a 
effect on 
phurous acid gas. 
bleaching effect. 
natural 


either of these particu- 


case of acids previously 
very 


wool fibres is sul- 
This 
It acts on the yel- 
matter of the 


wool and removes it, so that the fibre 


marked 


agent has a 


low coloring 


appears pure white. If it is neces- 
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and then 
apply a color afterwards (colors that 
are light and delicate are thus han- 
dled), it is necessary to remove the 
acid gas from the wool fibres before 
the coloring matter is applied. If the 
sulphurous acid gas is not taken thor- 
oughly out of the fibre before the new 
color is applied, it will in the course 
of time begin to act on the color, and 
the color will surely be changed or 
destroyed. The acid 
strong and active agent and can de- 
colorize almost any dye that is 
brought into contact with it. So take 
away the acid gas, saturate the wool 
in a bath of dilute carbonate of soda 
or of bleaching powder,and then wash 
well, and all traces will be gone. 
There is another considerable class 
of agents that act on wool fibres and 
affect in different ways the ease or 
difficulty with which the fibres pass 
through the several processes of fin- 
ishing. Alkaline products occur in 
various forms and enter into the wet 
finishing and coloring of wool. And 
it is quite as essential to success that 
these be understood as others of aif- 
ferent natures. As with acids, effects 
are likely to differ according as the 
alkali differs in its 
cording as it is used. 


sary to bleach wool first, 


very 


gas is a 


and ac- 
Concentrations 
and dilutions will produce dissimilar 
results, and temperature and_ the 
length of time fibres are exposed have 
much to do with the kind of effects 
produced. 

The agents known as 
kalies always act 
wool fibres. Where used freely, even 
though weak and cold, it makes no 
difference, they will produce effects 
which are undesirable. As agents to 
be employed in scouring, therefore, 
they are to be condemned. If the al- 
kali is used at a high temperature, 
the wool is absolutely destroyed and 
dissolves away into a sort of a thick 
soap-like liquid. If alkaline carbon- 
ates and soap are employed in solu- 
tion, and are used at reasonable con- 
centrations and temperatures they 
will not affect the wool to any appre- 
ciable extent. Soap and ammonia car- 


nature, 


eaustic al- 
injuriously upon 


bonate is a very common alkali used 
in this way, and always with good 
results. Potash and soda carbonates 
are all right too, but they may leave 
a slight yellow shade on the wool and 
also may affect its feel or handle. 
The action of soda is almost invari 
ably of this sort. 

It is absolutely needful that the 
operator appreciate the difference be- 
tween these two classes of alkalies. 
In one case he is practically unable to 
the agent in scouring, in the 
other he can, if it is used with judg- 
ment and care. It is always well to 
have a clear idea just what the nua 
ture and ingredients of our agents 
are. If there is any mistake it will be 
sure to lead to endless difficulty. All 
soaps ought to be free from an ex- 
cess of alkali, if we expect them to 
do good work, and carbonate of soda 
or “soda ash’? must not contain 
caustic alkali. 

Another substance that acts like the 
caustic alkalies is lime or calcium hy- 
drate. It has not the same powerful 
effects as the caustics, but it is in- 
jurious and always acts in such a way 
as to alter the success which fulling 
and kindred operations can be per 
formed. 


use 


any 


MANUFACTURER. 





Patent Retary Sewing Machine. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows William Birch’s patent rotary 
sewing machine on the American or 
new style stand. Birch Bros., Somer- 
ville, Mass., are the builders. Many of 
these machines are now in use in the 
largest woolen and worsted mills in 
this country. The new styk stand 
makes it still further desirable. It is 
especially arranged for sewing in 
front of printing, napping, crabbing, 
finishing, pressing, dyeing, 
fulling, singeing, tentering, drying, 
dewing and other machines. The 
treadle is placed in front of the ma- 
chine, so that aftér setting the ma- 
chine in position to sew, the operative 
ean go ahead and sew without having 
to walk around to the treadle. This is 


washing, 
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onvenience which will appeal to 


ictical men. This style of machine 
unusual for heavy and strong con- 
ruction. It is designed to sew any 
iickness of any fabric, wet or dry, 
running 


ree from  puckering. A 


stitch is sewn which can easily be 
cloth. Any 


leneth of stitch can be used, from the 


withdrawn from the 
smallest to %” long, and change in the 
instant. 
the cloth be- 


engeth can be effected in an 
Chae feed is intermittent, 





ing at rest while the needle is in and 
the loop is being made. It makes a 
real dat chain stitch, and the thread 
does not cross itself. There is no re- 
volving looper used, no winding up of 
the thread around the looper and no 
picking off. 
all the time and will chain from one 
piece to another without any difficulty. 
Being constructed to special jigs, the 
parts fit right, and are interchange- 
able, thus being easily repaired, but 


The machine can be run 


the machine is so simple and easy to 
work that it seldom gets out of order. 
It is put out on 30 days’ trial to re 
sponsible parties. 

Birch Bros. 
ready for immediate delivery. 


carry these in stock 
They 
also make tacking or listing machines 
to run by foot or power, together with 
a full line of 


and worsted dyers and finishers, and 


machinery for woolen 


calico printers. 





The Tientsin Woolen Mill. 


The entire contract for the plant, 
supplied by American machine shops, 
of the woolen mill that has been or- 
ganized at Tientsin, China, including 
the textile machinery, boilers, engines, 
electrical equipment, shafting, belting, 
etc., was completed in less than three 
months, and was shipped on Febru- 
ary 8, 1899, in the steamer Thornhill, 
of the New York, 
via Suez Canal, and comprised a total 
of 375 

gregating 325 


40 cubic feet to a ton, 13,000 cubie feet 


Perry Line, from 


separate boxes, or cases, ag- 


eubic tons. Allowing 


was thus occupied by the shipment. 
Competent men, to set up and run 


this machinery, will be sent in due 
season, going to China via the Vacific. 
Some idea of the details connected 
with such a contract may be under- 
stood when it is stated that the boxes, 
or cases, were numbered consecutive- 
ly, and each case marked with the 
name of the consignor and consignee, 


kilos, 
and the cubical dimensions in metres, 


and net and gross weight in 
together with a total manifest of the 
contents of each case. 

It is that mercerization 
should have passed in England with- 
and 


strange 


out attracting much attention, 
that it should have been rediscovered 
by Thomas and Prevost, of Crefeld, 
only dated, 


whose first patent is 


March, 1895. 

Mercer did 
his invention, and he did not know the 
lustring effect produced by the 
stretching operation by the treatment 
with caustic soda. 


not go far enough in 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The proposed knit goods trust is not 
making much headway, even in this 
period of combines, and indications 
are not favorable for itsconsummation 
thus far 


The committee appointed at the re- 


along the lines suggested. 
cent meeting of manufacturers has re- 


quested contributions of $25 each 
from concerns, to defray the expense 
and valuing the 
plants to be acquired. 

One mighty important point should 
All those 
interested in 


promoting the combination, seem™*to 


of investigating 


be noted in this connection. 
mentioned to date, as 
be makers of flat goods, not jerseys. 
Possibly there are some jersey manu- 


facturers in the background; if not, 
the fact is illuminating. Of course, 


there are many knit goods men un- 
feeling enough to say that the move- 
ment is promulgated mainly by own- 
antiquated fiat plants, 
Surely 
there is in this an element of truth, 
but a middle 


nearer facts. 


ers of goods 


who long to unload them. 


ground would come 


Nobody doubts that a combination 
within reasonable limits would prove 
beneficial to all 


less the 


concerned, but un- 


present scheme is greatly 


modified, it is manifestly impracti- 


eable. It is so clearly unfeasible that 
many conservative manufacturers 
have refused to consider its details 


after hearing the main 


the plan outlined. 


features of 


It is to be hoped, now that a frac- 
tional part of the trade 
that at 
mutual agreements can be reached in 


has got its 
heads together, least several 
the way of abolishing abuses. These 
abuses are in the form of concessions, 


made because each house stood for it- 
afraid if it did 
not grant what jobbers and retailers 
would. It 


self alone and was 


demanded, other sellers 








would be a great achievement it 


large combine refused to continu 
such large values in twenty-five cen 


goods, as now prevail. This, mere! 
by way of illustration. 

Hosiery business for April promises 
to reach a larger total than for seve 
or eight years and advices from Ge) 
manufacturing 

encouraging, 


spring 


man centres are 
equally 


backward 


although = the 


has retarded even 
the movement of the best staples and 
eut off reorders. The rage is for lac 
prudent 
going slow thereon. 


that the 


goods, but the minded ar 
They cannot help 


noting plainer patterns of 


lace goods are quiet, only decided 
fancies being in frequent request 


Signs point to a repetition of the ex 
periences on colored fancies where one 
style was hardly taken hold of before 
it was dropped for a newer. 
Speaking of fancies, it may be re 
marked in that stripes are 
now slow; polka dots having the call, 
particularly black light 
grounds, the grounds being extracted, 
instead of the dots printed. 
The split feet trade in women’s goods 


passing, 
spots on 


being 


is steadily increasing. 
English manufacturers, 
questionably, still suffering. 
Medium to cheap grades of seam 
less are better 
which is cheering news indeed. 


are, ub 


hosiery sustained, 
Full 
fashioned goods are still in good con 
dition, so fact, that 
over-confidence is likely to be begot 
ten. 


reassuring, in 


Foreign hosiery, is, in many in 


stances, being laid down here lower 
than under the old tariff. Perhaps 


this achievement is responsible for 


the efforts some American manufac 
making on. silk 
were neyer of as good 


turers 
which 


are goods, 

work 

manship and design, as at present. 
To come to underwear, fleeces con 


tinue to be in extraordinary demand 
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rhe protracted winter has swept re- 


ailers shelves nearly clear of heavy 


This is shown by the reports 


goods. 


if traveling salesmen and duplicate 


orders for heavy-weights already re 


ceived, although the original order 


season has hardly closed. In several 
orders have 


instances, the duplicate 


been as large, or larger, than the orig- 
inal orders. This 


feather, for fall 


puts the trade in 


high business is 


worth at least twice as much as 
spring traffic. 

But the joy is mitigated by the way 
in which cotton fleeced underwear of 
low grade has supplanted other goods. 
It will not take long for consumers to 
that “bought the 


rabbit’ dearly, but in the 


realize they have 


meantime, 


the trade suffers none the less. 


Worsted manufacturers have lately 


brought out fancy vests with em- 


broidered patterns that are decidedly 


neat and novel. Their price is equally 


attractive. Women’s worsted skirts, 


with vertical stripes and varied ef 


also being extensively 
Worsted 
light 


multiplying and 


fects, are 


shown. and cashmere 


sweaters in weights, too, are 


promise to virtually 
drive heavy weight goods of this de- 
scription, out of the market, in the 


near future. 


Knitting Machines in Latin America. 


Some interesting facts relative to 


possible requirements for knitting 


machinery at points in Mexico and 


South America are furnished by cor- 
effect that 


are 19 firms in Buenos Ayres engaged 


respondents to the there 
in some branch of the textile industry. 
Many of them manufacture only knit 
goods. Baibiene y Antonini’s factory 
has the latest improved machinery for 
making all kinds of hosiery. It is op- 
erated by a 40 H. P. 


Its daily capacity 


engine and em- 
ploys 350 people. 
is 300 dozen of undershirts, 1000 dozen 
pairs ladies’ stockings, and 350 
stockings. E. 
daily 50 
dozen undershirts and 50 dozen stock- 


Number of 


dozen pairs men’s 


Chocillon y Cia. turn out 


ings, employed, 


people 


100. E. Dell "Acqua y Cia. manufac 


ture linen goods, principally table 


cloths and napkins, and hosiery of all 
The plant has three 8 H. P. 
is run 


kinds. 
engines. Antonio Mir’s factory 
by an 8 H. P. 


1000 


engine and produces 


dozen undershirts per 
About 100 


ployed. R. Monteros y 


about 

month. persons are em 
Cia. are oper- 
machines. They 
The fac 


daily 600 dozen 


ating 65 Branson 


employ about 500 persons. 


tory turns out pairs 
of stockings and 200 undershirts. 
The extent to which the textile in- 
dustries remain to be developed in Ar- 
gentina is indicated by the still large 
importations of fabrics, the figures of 
Silk 
$12.- 


and 


1897 are as follows: 


which for 


$1.945.000: cotton goods, 


goods, 


368,000: woolen, $5,957,000; linen 


others, $5,916,000. While cotton goods 


are more largely used in Argentina 


than woolens, the production of the 


latter will increase more rapidly be 


be imported. It 
Argentina 


cause cotton has to 


is not to be expected that 


will much longer continue sending 


her fine wool to Europe to be returned 


to her in a manufactured form when 


little energy and enter- 


make her own 


by dint of a 


prise she can woolen 


Cotton was at one time grown 


goods, 


in Argentina and a movement is on 


foot to renew the production. 


Colombia offers very good openings 


for the introduction of hand knitting 


machines. These, it is said, would 


sell well, for the people are 


pl ogres- 


sive and They do not 


independent. 
favor the creation of large plants, pre- 
distributed 


ferring to see the work 


among persons than limited to 


many 
It is the opinion of our corres- 
that the 


a few. 
pondent introduction of 


suitable machines into Colombia 


would be attended with success. They 
would require to be exhibited and ex- 
plained before a demand would arise, 
for the people cannot be expected to 
become interested in what they know 
nothing of. 

The opinion of a correspondent at 


Lima, Peru, after talking the mat- 


ter over with interested persons is 


that knitting machinery would be well 


received provided its mechanism was 
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rot too complicated and the prices 
did not range beyond $10 and $15. 
The principal hosiery mills in Mex- 
ico are in Guadalajara, City of Mex- 
and Most of the ma- 
chines in use are British, but there is 


ico, Orizaba. 
a fair proportion of French, and some 
of the 
are of 


best machines in the country 
manufacture. In the 
Guadalajara are 
three factories with over twenty knit- 
ting The Taller Guadu- 
pano has 20 machines run by hand. 
“Las Fabricas de Francia” has 100 
machines run by steam using Creel- 
man Bros.’ machines. This is a Can- 
adian company. “La 


French 
vicinity of there 


machines. 


Progresista”’ 
has 100 machines now run by hand 
but with putting in 
steam. They use a machine made by 
Branson. 


prospects of 


These three are the biggest 
in the State, but in addition there are 
many others using from one to twen- 
ty machines. 

Chihuahua has a clothing factory 
whose owners are thinking of adding 
a hosiery branch to it. 

According to a Durango agent there 
are eight or ten spinning dnd weaving 
mills for cotton and wool in the State 
of Durango. Two weaving and spin- 
ning cotton mills are in the City of 
Durango. The machinery ip use is of 
The 


consists of 


English and German origin. 


quality of made 
dark and white 


meres; cloth, 


goods 
cotton goods; cash- 


and other woolen arti- 


cles. Every day sees an extension of 
industry all over the country attrib- 
the the 
principal article of export of Mexico. 
The the 
steam and water falls. 


uted to low price of silver, 


motive power of mills is 
Only cotton yarns are worked, and 
these in small quantities. The manu- 
facturers of counterpanes and blank- 
ets buy No. 16, 2 and 3-ply yarns. 
used 
by the manufacturers, who buy from 


Mexico or im- 


Reels and spools are mostly 


agents established in 
port them directly from England. Al- 
most all machinery used in the textile 
industry is English. 
imported packed in wooden boxes. 
The price of cotton yarns is $1.00 per 
kilogram plus 5 per cent. federal duty. 


Machinery is 


From Chemnitz, Saxony. 


SITUATION UNSETTLED — PRICES — DI 
PARTMENTAL STORES, TRUSTS, ET¢ 
—HOSIERY — GLOVES — UNDERWEAR 


The situation in Chemnitz and sub 


urbs is anything but settled or secure 
It is not in nature to withhold 
ration from a people whose push, pa 
and 


admi 


tience recuperative 


unprecedented in the history of trade. 


powers are 


The inevitable is recognized, that you 
make 


hose, 


going to and 
of your 


derwear 


are more 
half 
and gloves. No 
Weep may, 
they won’t lie down under it. 
and “humping it” into 
territories. Russia is rapidly rising in 
Her 125,000,000 
and children will want hose, half hose 
This 
India’s millions. 
Want as 


more 
own hose, un- 
one is 
but 
They 
new 


deceived. some 


are up 


favor. men, women 


ete. applies to China’s and 
True, they will not 
the United 
States, for the people are too poor to 
pay high prices; but, and right 
German shrewdness is in 
the United States 
take the better grades for 
while longer, thus leaving Chemnitz 
free to sell its cheap grades to Russia, 
Australia, the East, South Africa, ete., 
A still further reduction was re 
corded in the first quarter of 1899. 
Orders came in and are still coming; 


nice goods as 
here 
evidence, 
will continue to 
quite a 


ete. 


but they are by no means so big as 
in other years. 

There is no knowing just what turn 
prices will take. That they will never 
go back to the big figures of other 
years United States buy- 
ers put the blame on the merchants 
and while the 
latter Big New 
York men have to turn over nearly 
twice as many goods, now, to make 


is certain. 
manufacturers here; 


blame the buyers. 


the money made formerly, say six or 
seven years ago. Hosiery prices are 
simply horrible. One is unable to un 
derstand how it is possible to pay for 
raw material, etc., and put goods on 
the market at 2,.3 and 4 marks a 
dozen pair. If anyone wants mental 


gymnastics let him take this problem. 
With us, here, as with you, every- 
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tbing is tending towards denartmen- 
tal stores, trusts, ete. Is not every 
move of this kind grist to the social- 
ists’ mill? Will anything be wanting 
by and by, to prove what the social- 
ists claim, viz., that it is better for 
the state to organize every industry 
on a big, producing scale? 
“What fools we mortals be!” Here a 
howl, long and loud, will awaken the 


departmental 


cheaper 


world, if stores and 
trusts continue to crush out the mid- 
dle men. It is amusing to watch the 


workings of the law against unfair 


competition. How far will paternal- 


ism be pushed; or is this policy of 


protecting the weak against the 
strong paternalism? 

In hosiery, everybody is fairly well 
off. Prices, as nointed out above, are 
bad. Orders came in all month for 


a few tancies, nice goods, and tor 


staples. Lace goods were favorites. 
A belief is 
will not ‘‘wash and wear” any better 
idea is that 


staples and 


zaining ground that these 
than fancies. My own 
they will go over into 


there, especially for summer 


Printed goods have gone well; 


stay 
wear. 
goods. These, 


so too embroidered 


however, are not nearly so nice as 
the lace line. One house here ordered 
ninety new petinet machines. Letters 
from the States encourage a belief in 
better times. The rise in wages with 
you, is a most encouraging sign. “If 
the farmer has gold, goods will be 
sold.” 


mule and on loom, say I, business will 


If the help are well paid on 


boom. 

In the glove line everybody is busy 
as can be. It is a great 
whether orders can be filled on time. 
Help Button 
still the craze. A strike is said to be 
expected. Intelligent 
and merchants, seeing the uncertain- 
ties that attach to actions of this 
kind will undoubtedly anticipate any 
outbreak by advancing the amount 
asked for, five cents per doz. They 
are sure to get it back, because buy- 
ers must pay it; there is no alterna- 
tive. Ringwoods are still ‘the 
ites. A nice novelty is out in silkette, 


question 
gloves are 


is scarce. 


manufacturers 


avor- 


It looks so like 
Eng- 
lish and United States buyers are vie- 
ing with each other in their efforts to 
England, 


a mercerized cotton. 
silk that experts are deceived. 


get enough of these goods. 


is Chemnitz’s best glove 
Another 
very nice, in my opinion, is a plush 


at present, 


customer. novelty, not so 


with leather trimmings. Quite larye 
quantities of these are being taken. 
It might pay to put in orders for 
gloves as soon as this letter is seen. 
Sure to come. 


A rise in prices is 


Orders are so numerous, now, and 


are arriving so fast, from England, 
the East, Australia, Russia, the Con- 
France, and the States 
time 


tinent, even 
that to fill 
will be impossible. 
orders will have to suffer. 

Limbach, 


anywhere near on 


The cheap line 
Hohenstein and Chem- 
nitz are running full time in every 
mill on every machine, on underwear. 
Prices are good. Raw materials, es- 
pecially woolen yarns, have advanced. 
If any line could stand an advance, 
this line could. Buyers will have to 
put up the difference because of the 
boom in orders. Books are full now 
for months ahead. Only long-time de- 
liveries can be taken. I wish I were 
able to forsee the results in this line 
for a few years. It is astonishinng 
how happily things have turned. 
Most of the goods going are regulars; 
half 


fronted and 


but in high grades, nice silks, 


silks, lisles, ete., fancy 


trimmed goods have gone and are 


going instead of sporting articles. 
Cut goods have not gone to the States, 
Canada and the Con- 
Why 


they are not popular among your peo- 


in a long time. 
tinent continue to take them. 
ple is a mystery. The goods turned 
off by William 
manufacturers of 


other 
this city will hold 
their own with many full fashioned 


Janssen and 


regulars. looked for 
towards the end of April or 
May. A tulle mill 


was opened here during the winter. 


Buyers are 
along 
early in new 
It is already rivaling Plauen’s mills; 
taking much of the trade that once 
went thither. A new mill is in course 


of construction. It is expected to be 
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running about July ist. Machine 
inakers are the best off men here. In 
1898, Germany sent to the States: Half 
silk 


worth 


goods, wraps, etc., 900 tons, 
20,100,000 marks; 
1,401 


marks; cotton 


woolen cloth 
other woolen, 


9,200,000 


and worth 
hosiery, 3,400 


tons, worth 18,600,000 marks. 


tons, 


Brown. 





—Certain improvements in the con- 


struction of rib knitting machines 
Andrew E. 


Vaughan, Philadelphia, one object of 


have been made _ by 


which is to promote the production by 





TAU 











substantially continuous operation of 
a stocking, having a ribbed leg and a 
plain foot, with seamless heel and toe 
pocket. Another object is to provide 
for the proper taking up of the slack 
web 


constituting the heel or toe 


pocket, as this is being formed. 





Soap may be used with flour, 


starch, dextrine, glucose, carrageen 


moss, tallow, oil, and china clay; as, 
in addition to lubricating the starchy 
matters, it dissolves tallow and oil, 
and forms them into emulsions which 
mix well with the size paste. 

The problem of power generation 
and distribution is an essential factor 
in determining the design and opera- 


tion of manufacturing property. 


WORLD 


Striping and Splicing Attachments. 
certain ingen 
ious devices for striping and splicing, 
to be attached to circular rib knitting 
machines, whereby an extra thickness 


We show, herewith, 


of the fabric is secured at any desired 


point--such, for instance, as half-way 


around the knee of a stocking or 


around the heel, The object is to pro 


vide an attachment for this purpose 


in which the splicing-yarn will be 


broken or 


parted at the proper time, 


the break occurring near the hole 


through which the main yarn is fed, 

















so that the end of the splicing-yarn 
may be readily taken up. 

By reference to the accompanying 
five illustrations, a good idea may be 
had of the 
ments. 


nature of these attach 
Figure 1 is a side elevation of 
the attachment, in connection with a 
portion of a knitting machine. 
2 is an outside elevation of a section 
of Fig. 1. 


vation. 


Figure 
Tigure 3 is an inside ele- 
Figure 4 is an elevation oppo- 
site to that of Fig. 3, and Fig. 5 is a 
plan view of the attachment. 

To facilitate the 
needles, should the main yarn be acci- 
dentally 


threading of the 


broken, a slot is extended 
from a hole, as shown, outwardly. 
This slot is normally closed by a plate, 


mounted to slide vertically. The splic- 
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ing yarn passes under a clamping de 
vice mounted to move vertically. In 


the operation of the machine, when 
the part designed to be reinforced, or 
the rod A is 


plate B in 


thickened, is reached, 
moved inward to move the 
a direction to cause the cam, or incline, 
C, to raise a plunger, and thus release 
the splicing yarn, and this movement 
of the plate will feed the yarn through 
The 
up the splicing yarn 
the 
knitting of the thickened, or 


the hole. needles will then take 


with the main 


yarn, and knitting will continue 
until the 
reinforced 
the rod A 


causing the plate 


portion is reached, when 


will be drawn outwardly, 
$ to move in a direc 
tion to lower the plunger on to the 
splicing varn, thus clamping it in po 
rhe 


carrying 


sition. rotary movement of the 


part the needle will break 


the yaru adjacent to the hole, leaving 


the end projecting,to be suvsequently 


taken up. By placing the plunger close 


to the hole, as shown, the splicing 


yarn will be broken, or separated, that 
is, when the plunger is brought down, 


the yarn will be drawn around the 


edge of the hole in such a manner that 
hitch, causes the 


it forms a which 


yarn to break. 





Knitting Machine for Tubular Fabrics. 


We illustrate, by diagrams, tne cy 
«le of 


devices to produce tubular 


movements of certain knitting 


work, on 


straight-bar, bearded-needle, knitting 


machines, such as stockings, socks, 


sleeves, legs, and 


vest and shirt 
the like, as well as fashioned tubular 


pant 


work, with a selvage opening, or di- 


vision, as when making pants in 


halves, and also complete pairs of 


pants, without seams. 
We have not thought it advisable to 
the the 


and have confined ourselves purely to 


show mechanism of machine, 
showing the action of the most essen- 
tial features of the 
strating how the operation of knitting 


machine, demon- 


is accomplished. These diagrams will 


make clear to any practical knitter, 


the combined action of the vital parts 
of the machine, showing the progres- 


sive movements of the knitting instru 
ments, during one rotation of the cam 
shaft, in which time a complete course 
is formed on each row of needles, and 
the 


work. 


such courses are joined at end 


needles, and form tubular 


teferring to diagram 1, the vertical 
needles are at their highest position 
passed 


and the thread-carrier has 


from left to right, laying the thread on 
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their stems, and the sinkers have in- 
dented and divided the thread, as us- 
ual. At this the horizontal 
needles are inactive. Diagram 2 shows 
the needles pressed and the formed 
loops landed onto their beards. Dia- 
gram 3 shows a further descent of the 
the bits hav- 


stage 


needles, knocking-over 


off the 
formed the 
vertical needles have operated to form 


ing come into action and cast 


Up to this point 


loops. 


a course, as in ordinary machines, 
The next step in the cycle is to employ 
the the thread 


for the horizontal needles. To this end 


needles for receiving 
they rise to the position of diagram 4. 
the 
from right to left, laying, as before, a 
thread upon their stems, which thread 


when thread-carrier is moved 


is indented by the sinkers, as in dla- 
gram 1. The horizontal needles, hither- 
to quiescent, have now commenced to 
move in order to receive the indented 
thread from the Diagram 5 
shows the needles in the position for 
laying the thread upon other needles, 
the knocking-over bits having been 
lowered to allow of the needles being 
moved under the presser to receive 
the thread from the vertical needles. 


needles. 


beards upon the indented thread, as 
indicated by diagram 6. The formed 
loops on the stems of the needles are 
next, while the beards of those need- 
les are pressed, lanced on the beards. 
For purpose the needles move 
back to the position of diagram 7 
through the knocking-over slide. In 
order to free the vertical needles from 
the indented thread just laid on the 
horizontal needles and at present held 
in the beards of the vertical needles, 
these latter ascend and move forward 
to be pressed, as seen at diagram 8. 
Meanwhile the needles are rocked up- 
ward to land the indented thread in 
contact with the vertical needle-stems 
the beards of those needles, as 
shown at diagram 9. The needles now 
descending free themselves from the 
The rocking of the needles next brings 
the indented thread under the beards 
of needles, which are rocked to 
press those needles into contact with 
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the pressing-surface and close their 
indented thread, as shown at diagram 
10. The knocking-over slide, which 
with the horizontal needles, 
then moves forward beyond the heads 
of the needles and knocks over the 
formed loops of the needles, as shown 
at diagram 11. At the same time the 


coacts 
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ocking-over bits commence to rise 
the purpose of assuming their ac- 
position, as in diagram 1. This 


ympletes the cycle of motions of the 
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knitting instruments, which motions 
are recommenced by the rising of the 
needles to the position shown in dia- 


gram 1, 





Circular Knitting Machine. 


We give an illustration of a recent 
device, invented by an English knit- 
ter, applicable to circular knitting ma- 
chines, employed in the production of 
and other tubular 


seamless hosiery, 


fabrics. The object of the mechanism 
is to engage and hold down the loops 
as they are formed, and prevent them 
rising with latter 
take the 
The loop-holding devices are 


the needles, as the 


fre raised into 


thread. 


position to 


eurved, or circular in shape, so as to 
form an are of a circle, and are fur- 
nished with a hook or nose at their 
upper ends to the 


engage 


newly 


held 
while the needles are rising into posi- 
thread for the 


formed loops and them down 


tion to take the next 


course. The loop-holding devices are 


also provided at or near their 


otner 
end with a heel or butt to be actuated 
by a cam. 
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The inner face of the loop-holder 
cylinder is curved to coincide with the 
shape of the loop-holders. 

The loop-holders when not engaging 
the loops are prevented dropping out 
of their tracks or grooves by, and re- 
ceive their motion from, a cam-ring, 
which may be formed in two parts. 
the 
products from soap manufacture, and 
spent lye the 
out. It is a 
viscid liquid, 


it is a deliquescent body, 


Glycerine is one of waste 


remains in the when 


soap has been salted 


dark-brown, with a 
sweet taste. 
and is a very good softening agent, if 
not the best softening agent upon the 
market. Its use is restricted by the 
fact that if placed in a size mixing in 
makes the cloth 
Usually it is the 
that is 


large quantities it 
have a sticky feel. 
commercial brown glycerine 


used for sizing purposes. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Frisbie Patent Friction Clutches and 
Clatch Pulleys. 


We furnish, herewith, two illustra- 
tions showing the form of clutch and 
pulley built by the Eastern Machinery 
New Conn. The 
advantages of friction 


machinery of 


Company, Haven, 
numerous 
clutches, for operating 
all kinds, are well known, and 
almost universally acknowledged. By 


now 


their control may be 
maintained 


every part of the factory. 


use, perfect 
machinery, in 
When used 


on main line shafts, each department 


over the 


may be started or stopped at will, in- 
dependent of every other department. 
This is especially desirable when re- 


pairs become necessary in any partic- 


ular room, or division. In the event 
of any portion of the works running 
overtime, other parts may be stopped, 
resulting in a saving of power and 
wear of belts and shafting. 

Friction clutch pulleys are of great 
advantage on line shafts to drive 
countershafts, on countershafts to 
drive individual machines, and on one 
part of a machine to drive another. 
Any machine driven with a friction 
clutch may be started or stopped in- 
stantly or gradually, at the will of 
the operator. They are a perfect sub- 


stitute for tight and loose pulleys 
with shifting belts, doing away with 
this source of annoyance and the ex 
pense of renewing belts so often. Thi 
larger the belt the greater the benetit 
larger 


Where gas engines of the 


sizes are employed they are almost 


absolutely essential. They are very 
useful in every kind of service wher: 
it is desirable to start and stop the 


power frequently or occasionally with 


out interfering with the surrounditvy 
plant. 

All clutches, however, are not alike 
or equally good. There are various 
grades and the lowest in first cost : 
not necessarily the cheapest in th 
end. Those cheapest in price are of 
ten light in weight, of poor material, 
overrated as to power, or poorly built 
It does not pay to use poor friction 
clutches at any price. 

Figure 1 shows the regular cut-off! 
coupling of the Frisbie Clutch, 
drawn out, and the frictio 
surfaces gripped tightly together. B: 
their use as cut-off coupling 
these clutches are adapted to an i! 
finite variety of uses. Pulleys, gea' 
chain wheels, rope sheaves, etc., of 
great variety of styles may be key: 
to the back hubs of the clutch ring 
The clutch rings may be cast with: 


wit! 


sleeve 


sides 
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ibs and bolted to drums of hoisting 


achinery, large pulleys, and many 


her arrangements. 
Figure 2 represents the Frisbie pul- 


v. with clutch attached. 
perfect 


These pul- 
ys operate in a manner on 
ill machinery moved by wheels, with- 
out loss of power, with no end thrust 
m the shaft, 
very little wear. 
ill shifting of belts on tight and loose 


without noise, and 


They do away with 


rub 


pulleys. They are simple in construc- 


tion, readily understood and easy to 
for 


They are equally good 


high speed or slow speed shafting, for 


idjust. 
heavy or light work. The variety of 
application is entirely unlimited and 
they are a source of profit wherever 
used. It will 
that they are no new and untested in- 


be observed, therefore, 


vention. Each part is finished to 


templates or jigs in a first-class man 


FIG. : 
ner, and every part of the same bum 
ber interchangeable. 

Among the many using the Frisbie 
clutch, we 
Dunham 


pulley and may mention 


the following: Hosiery 
Conn.;: King 


Manufacturing 


Company, Naugatuck, 
Phillip Mills, Pocasset 
Co., Kilbourn-Lincoln Co., Fall River 
Bleachery, Laurel Lake Mills, Fall 
River, Mass.; American Carpet Lining 
Mills, The Far- 
Lawrence, Mass.; 
Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Farr-Alpaca Company, Hol- 
Mass.; Merrimack Print Works, 
Mass.: Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co., Manchester Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H.: H. W. Butterworth & 
Company, Machine 
Thomas 
& Sons, 


Co., Boston; Pacific 


well Bleachery, 
Boston 
Mass.; 
voke, 


Lowell, 


Sons Standard 


Co., George V. Cresson Co., 
Dolan & Co., John 


Philadelphia, Pa.; B. B. & R. 


Bromley 
Knight, 


Machine Co., 
Riverside Worsted Mills, National 
Worsted Mills, Atlantic Mills, Wans- 
kuck Co., and Saranac Worsted Mills, 
Rm: i. 


Granger Foundry &«& 


Providence, 


Telephone Systems in Mills. 


The successful concerns are usually 
those that adopt, ahead of their com- 
petitors, iniproved methods and appli- 
which the advances of science 


ances 
make possible. Every mill man is fa- 
miliar with the telephone in connection 
with an exchunge system or long dis- 
tance conversation, but comparatively 
few have applied its convenience and 
time saving advantages in their own 
plants. Some, no doubt, have the idea 
that the telephone is a part of a great 
system and do not appreciate that at 
the present time private systems can 
much less ex- 


be installed in mills at 


pense than is generally supposed, 
which infringe no patents and which 
pay no tribute, in rental or royalty, to 
any company. <A number of textile 
plants have these systems in use, to 
their great satisfaction. 

A comparatively recent installation, 
which shows the advantages of such 
a plant, is at the Atlantic Mills in Ol- 
neyville. In the system employed 
there, there are ten telephones or sta- 
with the desks of dif- 
the office, 
different 


the 


tions connected 


ferent persons in and up 
stations 
different 


system is so ar- 


forty 
mill in 
The 
ranged that any one of the office sta- 


wards of 
throughout the 


departments. 


tions can call up and speak with any 
other station in the office, and three of 
the office stations, viz., those of the 
higher officers, can call up any one of 
the stations in the mill or any mill sta- 
tion can call up either of these three 
In this the 
superintendent can be in im 
de- 


He can give his 


office stations. way man- 


ager or 


mediate communication with any 


partment in the mill. 


instructions personally without leav- 


ing his desk, and any information that 


he wishes to receive from any of the 


overseers can be obtained in the same 


convenient manner. If an overseer 
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wants to make an inquiry, he does not 
have to leave his room or send a mes- 
senger, but simply calls up the office. 
The convenience of such a system Is 
apparent to any mill man. 

Now as to the cost. 
establishment, five 
kept constantly employed in 
running errands and _ transmitting 
messages from the office to the differ- 
ent rooms in the mill. By the use of 
this telephone system, four of 


In this large 
messenger boys 


were 


these 
boys can be dispensed with, and the 
would about 
pay for the installation of the system, 
without taking into consideration the 


saving in wages alone 


saving in time and useless physical 
exertion on the part of the higher of- 
ficials, which cannot easily be meas- 
ured in dollars. 

There are comparatively few firms 
making a specialty of this work for 
mills, and in order to obtain the best 
results it should be entrusted to those 
familiar with the work. A great deal 
kind of instru- 
For this kind of work 
the Swedish telephones have a well 


also depends on .the 


ments used. 


earned reputation. They are employed 
very largely on the Continent of Eu 
rope, and indeed, in the last few years 
this 
of 620 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, has recently se- 


have been widely introduced in 


country. Mr. F. O. Plummer, 
cured the New England agency for the 
Ericsson Swedish telephone, one of the 
leaders. Mr. Plummer is also a spe- 
cialist in mill work, having been for 
a& number of years at the head of the 
firm of Plummer, Ham & Richardson, 
of Worcester, 
many of 


who have installed 
the most successful factory 
systems. He has recently established 


himself in Boston, and would be 
pleased to furnish information and es- 


timates in connection with this work. 





—Few chemical discoveries have 
effect upon textile 
industries than the process of mercer- 
ization, and it has been found to be of 
greater importance than even the in- 


ventor himself had any idea of. 


had a_ greater 


WORLD 


Employees’ Time Recorder. 


We give, herewith, an illustration of 
the latest improved employees’ time 
recorder, made by Nanz & Co., 116 
Chambers Street, New York. It rep 
resents a numerical recorder, 
ially suitable for large manufactur 
ing and mercantile establishments. 

It does not 
ability 
name. 
ed key. 


espec 


require the time and 
of the employee to sign his 
Each employee has a number 


When registering, he simol) 


time you register 


sight opening where the record appears eact 


inserts it in the recorder, and by giv 
ing it a slight push, the bell rings and 
his number and time is 
full view. 


recorded in 
The key need not be turn 
ed. After having registered upon a! 
rival, the er ployee hangs his key upon 
the in-board and after 
when leaving hangs it 
board, thus it can readily be se 
whether an employee is in or out. 
We think the absolute necessity « 
having time recorders of this kind 
must be evident to all manufacturer 
The moral efféct of such an inst 
ment is as great as its money savil 
value. 


registering 


upon the oul 


It makes the employees mo! 
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prompt in their attendance to their 
duties, and keeps an accurate and un- 
prejudiced record of their time. The 
manufacturers of this recorder make, 
also, a numerical and autograph time 
recorder, that is positive in action and 
easy of operation. 


The Advantages of the Electric Driven 
Cotten Mill. 


Paper presented to the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, April 27, 
isu, by W. B. 8. Whaley. 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
describe the advantages that may be 
gained by the operation of a mill by 
electrical transmission of power. 

Taking these in their order, we first 
find a greater economy in floor space, 
the absence of belt 
ways, or towers, which gives an ad- 


due to or rope 
vantage in the 
of the machinery space, and the en- 
tire absence of any attention to this 
department. The substitution for 
of the wiring for the motors 
suspending of the motors 
throughout from the beams overhead, 


greater compactness 


these 


and the 


requires no special attention and oc- 
The large 
belts are entirely superseded by smal 


cupies no floor space. 
ler ones, easily put on, and suitable 
for the sub-division of the power and 
size of the motors which seldom ex- 
ceed in good practice today, where a 
mill in the beginning is designed for 
electrical transmission, 150 horse 
and consequently a 
six-inch belt belt that 
would be used, when one belt is tak 


of the 


power in size 


is the largest 


en each side from each end 


motor. 
canveni- 
distribu- 


Secondly, in the greater 
ence and flexibility in the 
of the 


run overhead on the ceiling take up 


tion power; the wires being 


practically no space and they can be 


conveniently carried to any place in 
the building. The motors are de- 
signed of suitable size according to 
the sub-division of the different de- 
partments. In the best practice, the 
power of each motor would be limited 
by the smallest size of shafting suit- 


able to span the bay to which the mill 
is built, with the advantage of shaft- 
ing of uniform size throughout the 
plant, and complete duplicity in size 
The 
necessary 


of hangers, and bore of pulleys. 


only variation from this 
would be the receiving shaft from the 
motor, which would be made heavy 
stand the strain of the 


receiving the 


enough to 


larger pulleys power. 
The turning of angles, where required 
is more conveniently done by means 
of a motor driving the shaft so 
mule 


with 


placed, than by means of 


pulleys or other 


gearing, 


the advantage of increased fric- 
The 


adjoining 


tion. transmission of power to 


buildings, or buildings 


apart from the main building, is 


more conveniently accomplished by 
means of the electric motor, than the 
usual methods of belt holes or shaft- 
shaft- 


outside gearing, with the ad- 


ing through wells or exposed 


ing or 
more isolation 


vantage of complete 


and less fire risk in these depart- 
ments. 

Thirdly, the power for the different 
departments being distributed by in 
dependent motors, the variation in 
speed due to the operation of the dif 
ferent machines is not felt beyond 
the sub-division of the power driving 
that 


the efficiency of 


department, and consequently 


each department is 
The 


generally 


maintained at its maximum. 


pickers and openers being 


the machines requiring the greatest 


amount of power per machine, the 
variation in power due to the starting 
or stopping of the machines, does not 
affect any other department; and the 
able to shut 


convenience of being 


down or run this department ahead, 


without interfering with the balance 


of the mill, is an advantage. Similar 


advantages may be claimed for all 
the other departments throughout the 
mill. Should the necessity arise for 
operating any section longer than the 
rest of the mill, or stopping any part 
of the mill, 
gain effected in the saving of all un- 
friction in idle 


The uni- 


there is a considerable 


necessary operating 


shafting and loose pulleys. 
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form rotary motion of the motors, 
and consequent steady speed, permits 
a greater efficiency in the machinery 
resulting in larger percentage of pro- 
and uniform tensions, 


duction, more 


and considerable reduction in the 
wear and tear and supply accounts. 
Fourthly, with regard to the neces- 
sary attention required by the power 
there 
The electric 


having no 


plant and ‘distributing motors, 


is considerable economy. 


generating plant, connec- 


tion with the mill, except by means 


of conducting wires, is much more 


than 
the usual method of driving by means 


easily and cheaply maintained 


of ropes or belts, and fly wheel. There 
is no dust, dirt or lint being contin- 


ually stirred up by fly wheel and 
belts, 
keep 


clean. 


requiring constant attention to 


machinery in the power plant 
There is no pull on the bear- 
ings, due to unnecessary straining of 
ropes or belts and consequent heating 
of journals and waste of oil. The en- 
turns in its 
and 


to a 


tire generator simply 


bearings with its own weight, 


consequently the oil is reduced 


minimum, and there is no external 


cause to produce heating. 
the mill are easily 


The motors in 


maintained, and are oiled no oftener 
than it is necessary to oil shafting in 
good practice, they being extremely 
this 


only attention that they require is to 


economical in respect, and the 
free them at times from excessive ac- 
cumulations of lint. 

The 
driven mills that are designed in the 


foregoing applies to electric 


beginning for electric transmission, 


but not to mills where electric trans- 


mission is substituted for ropes and 
belts, because there can be no saving 
belt 


ways, nor can the sub-division of the 


in initial expense of rope or 
economically ar- 
It is 
instances 


departments be as 
ranged for maximum efficiency. 
invariably the case in 
where electric power is substituted 
for direct that the 
are placed on the receiving shafts in 


driving, motors 
place of receiving drums, and no flex- 
ibility is gained throughout the plant, 
except in so far as the isolation of de- 


partments driven from separate head 


shafts; and in many cases it is a 


question whether any = advantage 


could be gained, unless: such advan 


tage could be shown in power cost 


In many instances, investors are mis 
unit 


led by the price of current per 


of power, and the average mill man 
liable to 


nomical, where in many instances the 


may be figure this as eco 
price quoted appears to be very low; 
the actual cost of the power is really 
tear and «de 


higher when wear and 


preciation (which is low in an elec 
tric driven mill), heating and attend 
added to 


mill is 


ance, are cost of current. 
And, 
the beginning, the price quoted may 
owing to 


the initial saving in the cost of the 


where the designed in 


often be made economical 
plant; the same price would not be 
economical for many modern mills al 


ready geared with steam or water. 





Auxiliary Power Plants, with Electri- 
caljfransmission, at Grosvenor- 
dale and Lyman Mills. 


Paper read by Frank P. Sheldon at the April 
aa neeting of the New England Cotton 
~s a@Manufacturers’ Association. 


Both these installations of auxiliary 
power furnish some points that may 
be interesting to manufacturers, the 
problems presented being of a nature 
that often mills 
the water power is fluctuating and in 
efficient. 

At Grosvenordale, the problem pre 


may arise in where 


sented was this: there are three sep- 
arate falls on the stream, at each of 
which was located a mill. The upper 
fall has about 
central about 300 
the lower one about 450 horse power. 
The mill at the central privilege was 
too small to be operated with profit 


1100 horse power, the 


one horse power, 


(about 17,000 spindles), and it was de 


cided to dismantle it, and utilize the 
power for an electric light and power 
station for the mills. As 


England 


two 
New 
streams as a rule is low in the sum- 


other 


the water power of 


mer months and lighting is wanted 


chiefly in the winter months, the con 
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and demand for 
power and for lighting fitted the con 


ditions of the supply 


ditions of the two seasons very well. 
light 
stalled, it was a simple and compara- 


Having the electric plant in 


tively inexpensive addition to it, to 


install motors for 
The 
station 


supplying 
apparatus at the 
and the 


power. 
electric 
wiring to the 
nills would be used, and the only ad- 
would be for the 
The cost of the power trans- 


same 
same 
ditional expense 
motors. 
mission plant alone was less than half 
what it would be if 
had to be 
and several times less than 


the whole plant 
installed for power only, 
it would 
be if the water power had also to be 
developed. In the latter case the cost 


would be prohibitory as compared 
with steam power, which is produced 
at these mills at very low cost. All 
the conditions in this case seemed to 
fit admirably with an electric plant 
for lights and power and it was de- 
cided to make the installation. 

The electrical equipment at the cen- 
150 kilo 


genera- 


tral station consists of two 


watt two-phase alternating 
tors, 2,200 volts, with proper exciters, 
marble switch-board and instruments. 
At the lower mill 1,000 


sixteen candle power lamps, with two 


were placed 
500 light transformers. At the upper 
mill were placed 2,200 sixteen candle 
four 500 light 
transformers and two 250 light. Also, 
two 100 horse power two-phase rotary 
field 
tions per minute, 


power lamps, with 


V6 


motors, speeded at 720 revolu- 
located in the en- 
gine room and belted direct to one of 
the main jack shafts. Also a 10 horse 
power motor in the cotton house. 

The line consists of four No. 6 wires 
to the lower mill, about 1,800 feet dis- 
tant, and four No. 4 wires to the up- 
per mill, about 6,000 feet distant. 
guaranteed to 
maxi- 
mum variation of 3 per cent. in speed 


The equipment was 


operate successfully under a 
of engines at the upper mill, and of 5 
per cent. of the water wheels at the 
The 
satisfactory. 


have 
The 
motors have often worked at 30 per 


electric station. results 


proved entirely 


cent. and 40 per cent. overload. 


The Mills 


about 2,200 horse power to operate it. 


Lyman plant requires 


The water wheel plant is capable of 
driving the whole mill, when there is 
plenty of water. But in the year pre- 


ceding the installation of the auxil 


iary power, the stoppages of the ma- 
from deficient 


chinery had 


intolerable 


water 


reached a serious and 


point, and it was decided to install 


some sort of auxiliary power. 
It was impossible under the exist- 
locate an 


ing conditions to engine 


where its power could be taken di- 


rectly by belts to the places where it 
And as the 


needed in any one point were small, 


was wanted. amounts 
there seemed to be no way to accom- 
plish the results except by electrical 
transmission. 

The two-phase system was selected 
installations, in 


for these preference 


to three-phase, because a large 


pro- 


portion of the current is used for 


lighting, and it seemed to be more 
important to gain the good regulation 
for this purpose by the use of the 
two-phase system, than to save cop- 
per in the line by the use of three- 
phase. 

The results attained by this instal- 
lation are. 

Ist. Ample auxiliary power to en- 
able the mill to maintain full speed 
and product. 

2d. Its concentration in one place, 
and distribution to the several points 
where mechanical 


needed, by trans- 


mission where it is possible and by 


electrical where it is not; thus com- 
advantages of 
the former with the convenience and 
divisibility of the latter. 

3d. An plant for 


the entire plant by a small additional 


bining the economical 


electric lighting 


outlay. 


—Glucose, which is now rarely used 
as a sizing material, is prepared by 
the inversion of starch by means of 
sulphurie acid. 


—The explanation of the chemical 
action of caustic soda on cotton given 


by Mercer is still current. 
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What Belting is Made Of, and its Care. 


Paper read by Philip Dana at April meeting 
of the New England Cotton Manu 
facturers’ Association. 


The standard leather belting to-day 


is undoubtedly the oak tanned leather 
belting so universally used in cotton 
mills. Nothing 


able to take its place. 


and woolen seems 


Cotton wire rubber 
kinds of belts 
failed to 
power or 
the 
of ex- 
steam as in a dye 
rubber 


woven, woven, 


and numerous other 
have 


much 


have been tried and 


last, to transmit as 
general satisfaction as 


belt, 
treme moisture or 


give as 


leather except in cases 


house, where belts have suc- 
ceeded the leather ones. 

Steer the 
used for 
The center of the hide 


from the shoulder nearly to the tail, 


hides from Texas and 


states 


the best belts. 


western are largely 


the lower part of the sides and the 
belly being cut off, is used for the best 
belts, as this is of fine grain and 
solid, stretching but very little. 

The very center of the hide, about 
twenty inches in width, and from four 
and a half feet to five and a half feet 
in length, according to the size of the 
The 
strip on each side of this a few inches 


butt, is used for the larger belts. 


wide is used for the smaller belts. 

The hide from the neck, the 
part of the sides and the belly being 
and 


lower 


coarse spongy, stretches badly 
and is not used in the best grades. 

It takes six months to properly tan 
leather. It is then stuffed or curried 
with tallow to make it firm and pli- 
able. This 


and adds considerable to the weight. 


keeps it from cracking 
After being curried, which is quite a 
stretched 
is taken 


complicated 
until nearly all 
out. 


process, it is 
the stretch 

The strips of belting should be put 
together by short 
inches long. 


laps six to eight 
A longer lap makes the 
belt stiff and is more apt to include a 
poerer part of the hide. 

In putting laps together, I prefer 
We find that 
rivets wear off, catch and come out, 
spoiling the surface of the belt 


the use of cement only. 


and 


letting it drop to pieces long before it 
is really worn out. It is the same 
with double belts, which are stitched 
on both sides; the stitches wear out 
long before the belt does, letting the 
belt drop to pieces. The stitches alsu 
spoil the smooth surface of the belt. 

As regards the life of a belt little 
can be said with much 
depends on the conditions in which it 
is used. A large driving belt on large 
pulleys and not overloaded should, if 
properly cared for, last from twenty 
to thirty years. Cone belts do not last 
than two or 
some a much less time. A belt con- 
stantly running from a tight to a 
loose pulley of course gets racked a 
good deal and cannot last more than 
ten to fifteen years. In a room full 
of dirt, like a card room, belts should 
be carefully carded and then dressed 
very lightly once a week. 

In figuring for main drives, if pos- 
sible, the slack should be on top in- 
stead of underneath the pulley. This 
allows more belt to rest on the pulley, 
resulting in less slipping, and more 
power can be had with a slacker belt. 


accuracy, 80 


more three years, and 


—A simple kind of weaving seemed 
to have been practised by prehistoric 
man at a very early stage of his de 
velopment, and the first representation 
they possessed of an upright loom was 
dated 1600 years before. 


So early as the 13th century Paris 
became noted for its silk-weaving fac 
tories, and in the end of the fifteenth 
century, under the favor of the King, 
Francis L, the workmen were encour 
aged to seetle down in the towns by 
being exempted from taxes and other 
burdens. Lyons became the chief seat 
of the silk manufacture. 


—It is impossible to say when Scots 


men first began to spin and weave 
fabrics of flax and linen, as they seem 
ed to have worn these from the ear 
liest recorded times, so that, while the 
manufactures of textiles from 
silk, and cotton were imported arts, 
those of flax and linen were indigen 


ons, 


wool, 
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Dye Recipes for May. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued} each month by 


the TEXTILE 


oRLD. The Sapplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 


recipes given. The selection of — is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recire No. 65. 


Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Chicago Blue 6 B on 100 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 to 4 ozs. Glauber’s Salt, 3 oz. 
Soda Crystals, per gal. of dye 
bath ; 
or 
20-25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2-3 lbs. Soda Crystals. 
1 lb. Chicago Blue 6 B. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
556 Beekman St., New York.) 


Enter goods at 170°-180°, give sev- 
eral turns, bring to a boil, and boil one 
hour or to shade. Chicago Blue 6 B is 
a direct cotton color, and produces a 
remarkably pure and green shade of 
blue. It has a high coloring power, 
1/50 lb. producing a decided blue tint 
on 100 Ibs. of cotton. 

When treated with Copper Sulphate 
3 lbs. to the 100 of material, at 160°- 
175°, a brilliant green shade of blue 
is obtained, which is distinguished by 
its fastness to light. 


ReciPeE No. 66. 
Claret on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Claret on 100 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Fast Claret No. 135. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 

Enter yarn at 140°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

For dyeing clarets, maroons, etc., 
Fast Claret will be found of great 
value, being a color that will readily 
dissolve, dye even shades, and pene- 
trate the fibre. 


pounds worsted 


e dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
e pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recire No. 67. 
Carmine Red oa Wersted Yara. 
Azo-Acid Carmine B on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


2 lbs. Azo-Acid Carmine B. 


(Victor Koech!l & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
New York.) 


Introduce yarn into bath at 160°- 
170°, bring to a boil, and dye at this 
temperature for at least 
with frequent turning. 

Azo-Acid Carmine B is remarkably 
fast to washing, and toward light is 
It has 
and 


desir- 


one hour, 


one of the fastest of azo-reds. 


excellent equalizing properties 


gives a 


with smaller amounts, 
able bluish pink. 


Recire No. 68. 
Dark Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Logwood Liquor for Wool on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
10 lbs. Logwood Liquor for Wool. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front 8t., 
New York. 


3 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 

3 lbs. Copperas. 

8 lbs. Oxalie Acid. 

4 lb. Acid Violet 5 B. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at 
hours at that heat. 
The shade here given is well suited 


boil, and turn 1% 


for dyeing heavy suitings and cloak- 
ings, also for raw stock. The color is 
fast and quickly dyed, which will 
have a deal to do in making the ma- 
terial free from harshness. 
Liquor for Wool is also well adapted 
for producing fine shades of black on 
chrome mordant. (See 
another shade of dark 


Logwood 


wool, over a 
recipe 54 for 


bine black). 
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{ECIPE No. 69. 
Brown on Cotten Yarn. 
Diamine Brown V on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Diamine Brown V. 

(Wm, J. Matheson & Co., 1s? Front 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

2 lbs. Soda. 
Enter yarn at 
hour at that heat. 

Diamine Brown V, like Diamine 
Brown M (see recipe 60, April), dyes 
a perfectly level shade of brown, of 
a somewhat darker shade, and not so 
red. Dyers will find both brands very 
useful for dyeing straight shades, and 


boil, and turn one 


in combinations. 


Recire No. 70. 
Violet on Woolen Yara. 
Acid Violet 5 B Extra on 100 Ibs. 
woolen yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
4 lb. Acid Violet 5 B Extra: 
(John J. Keller & Co.,104 Murray St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


bring to boil 
to shade at 


Enter yarn at 140°, 
while turning, and turn 
that heat. 

We show in this recipe a full dye- 
ing on woolen yarn, of Acid Violet 5 
B Extra, which will convince dyers 
that it is a fine and strong color, as 
(See recipe 365, 


well as a pure one. 


March). 


Recire No. 71. 
Light Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Green B C on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Direct Green B C. 
(Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden Lane, 
New York.) 

10 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Green B C dyes a light and 
bloomy shade of green, and it being 
a one-dip will combine with 
other direct dyes for combination 
shades. For kettles, 


color is required. 


color, 


standing less 


ReEcirE No. 72. 
Black on Woolen Cloth. 
Martial Black B on 100 Ibs. 
cloth. 
Start bath with 


26 lbs. Martial Black B. 
(8 mee & Street, 85 Water St., New 


woolen 


ork.) 

24 lbs. Oxalic Acid. 

24 lbs. Muriatie Acid. 

2 lbs Fustic Extract 51 deg. 
Boil for 24% hours, then wash thor- 
oughly. 

This dye offers exceptional advan- 
tages in cost of dyeing, ease of applica- 
tion, and resistance to light. It 
used equally well upon a 
chrome mordant, and when thus used, 
the shade is richer, and from 15 to 20 
per cent. less black is required. We 
think that when a large batch of ma- 
terial would 
less quantity of dye. Ready for use, 
the color of the dye bath is a dusky, 
or dirty reddish violet, and, if after 
the goods are entered for a few min- 
utes this becomes bluish in tone, more 
muriatic acid is required. The best 
plan is to add the muriatic acid to the 
bath only after its addition is 
shown to be necessary. The skill and 
judgment of the dyer will suggest tu 
him such methods as will give the 
best results for the class of work he 
is engaged in. The fustic is used to 
intensify, or deepen the black shade. 
The quantity to be used, of course, 
depends upon the shade desired. For 
standing bath, use 18 lbs. Martial 
Black B. with the same proportion of 
the other ingredients. 


ean be 


is colored, it require a 


dye 


Recirpe No. 73. 
Red on Woolen Varn, 
Carmoisine N R on 100 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


Ibs. woolen 


24 lbs. Carmoisine N R. 


. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
at 140°, 
and turn 


Enter yarn 
while turning, 
that heat. 

Carmoisine N R dyes a level shade 


bring to boil 
to shade at 
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of a fast red, and will combine read- 
ily with other acid dyes, for producing 
different shades. It works slowly and 
the fibre, resulting in 


level on even 


dyeings. 


Recipe No. 74. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 
Acid Blue F 8S on 
cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 


100 lbs. of woolen 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
2 lbs. Acid Blue F S. 
(Vietor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St , New York.) 
Enter material at 140°-150°, 
several turns, bring to a boil and dye 


give 


at this temperature for one hour. 
Acid Blue F 
a chrome mordant. 
Acid Blue F full 
blue; dyes slowly and evenly; is ex- 
tremely fast to washing and soaping, 


S may also be used on 


S gives a good 


and does not stain white wool or cot- 
ton. 


Recipe No. 75. 
Brown on Woolen Cloth. 
Amend Mordanting 
100 Ibs. of Woolen Cloth. 


(Controlled by the Amend Process 
Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New York. 


Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid 30%. 

Work the cloth 
140° F., lift the 
bath (unless the dyeing machine is so 
that 
bath 


Process for 


hour at 
the 


one-half 
material from 


constructed additions may be 
the 
uneven dyeing), and add 
1 Ib. of Chromic Acid. 
previously dissolved in water. 
Work the cloth after the addition of 
the Acid hour, al 


lowing the temperature of the bath to 


made to without danger of 


Chromic one-half 


drop. At the end of this period 

6 lbs. of Bi-Sulphite of Soda, 
the bath, and 
140°, 


hour at 


are added to tempera- 
the cloth 


tempera- 


ture raised to and 


for % this 


Rinse or 


worked 
ture, pass through hydro- 
extractor and dye in bath containing 
15 lbs. of Diamine Brown (paste). 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberteld Co 

40 Stone St., New York.) 

4 lb. of 20% Ammonia. 


Entering goods at ordinary temper- 
ature, boil and boil one 
(See recipe 64, April, for com- 


bring to a 
hour. 
ments.) 


Recipe No. 76. 
Vielet on Worsted Yarn. 
Guinea Violet 4 B on 100 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


Ibs. of 


10-15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

1 lb. Guinea Violet 4 B. 

(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman S8t., New York.) 
Enter goods at 180°, bring to a boil 
and dye for one hour at this temper- 
ature, 


Guinea Violet goes on the fibre very 


evenly and is very fast to alkalies. 
RECIPE No. 77. 

Light Green on Worsted Yarn. 

Kitone Green on 100 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 


Ibs. of worsted 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
2 lbs. Kitone Green. 


A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., New 
York.) 


Introduce yarn into bath at 175° to 
180°, bring to a boil and dye at this 
temperature for at 
with 


least one hour, 


frequent turning. 
For a color 


possessing 


the 
Green is 


same 


brillianey, Kitone remark- 
light, 


the 


ably fast to alkalies and and 


may be best 


considered one of 


acid greens for wool. 
Recipe No. 78. 
Red on Woolen Yarn 
Azo Fuchine G on 100 lbs. wool yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Azo Fuchine G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
40 Stone St.. New York.) 
t lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


140°, 


and 


Enter yarn at bring to boil 


while shade at 
that 


AZO 


turning, turn to 
heat. 
Fuchine G is a well 


color among dyers, and is 


known 
noted for 
its level dvyeings, 


combinations. 


both alone and in 
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Recipe No. 79. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Tolamine Green on 100 lbs. of cotton 


yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


3 lbs. Tolamine Green. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., New 
York.) 


Enter yarn at 160°-170°, give sev- 
eral turns while raising temperature 
to a boil. Turn at boiling temperature 
for % hour, or to shade. 

Tolamine Green has a very high col- 
oring power, and is very fast to light 


and washing. 


ReciPeE No. 80. 
Black en Cotton Yarn. 
Diazyl Black M B on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
6 lbs. Diazy] Black M B. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 


Dye at the boil for one hour. 

After dyeing, rinse in cold water 
and diazotise by working 10 to 15 min- 
utes in a cold bath of 

2 Ibs. of Sodium Nitrite, 
previously dissolved, and 
7 Ibs. of muriatic acid. 

Rinse in water or a bath weakly 
acidulated with muriatic acid. 

Develop by working 10 to 15 min- 
utes in a bath containing 


2 lbs. of Developer No. 2. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., &7 Park Place, 
New York.) 


previously dissolved 
36° Tw. * 

In- this manner a blue shade of 
black may be produced on cotton, 
which stands washing and light well. 


in caustic soda 


*(It will take about 1 Ib. of caustic 
soda to satisfactorily dissolve 2 Ibs. 
of Developer No. 2.) 





New Dyer. 


[n this issue we give a number of re- 
cipes containing new dyes, showing 
their effects upon cotton and wool. 
We believe that all of them are en- 
titled to the consideration of dyers. 


Dyers will find a very attractive 
carmine red on worsted yarn, in re- 
cipe 67, from Azo Acid Carmine B, ob- 
tained from Victor Koechl & Co., New 
York. This is a new, level dyeing, red 
azo color, which possesses excellent 
fastness to light and alkali, and com- 
bines equalizing properties with such 
fastness to washing as, heretofore, 
has been little known in a red level 
dyeing azo color. 

William J. Matheson & Co., New 
York, show their Diamine Brown V 
for a brown on cotton yarn, in recipe 
69. This dye is an important addition 
to the range of Diamine direct cotton 
dyes furnished by this house so suc- 
cessfully within the last few years. 
This particular product belongs to the 
series of fast diamine colors, of which 
the first member was Diamine Black, 
which, owing to their great fastness 
against washing, light, air and acids, 
have made their way rapidly, even 
into such industries as formerly could 
not use the so-called benzidine colors. 
Diamine Brown V, dyed by itself, 
gives a deep, full dark brown, and in 
lighter shades, a claret. It may be 
shaded with other direct cotton dyes, 
and will do excellent service as a bot- 
tom color, or for mixtures for the pro- 
duction of dark shades. 

We have in recipe 71, a light blue 
on cotton yarn, from Direct Green B 
C, furnished by the Stone & Ware 
Company, New York. This dye is 
chiefly recommended for its bright- 
ness and fastness to light. 

In recipe 72 will be found a most 
interesting dye that should receive the 
attention of manufacturers, furnished 
by Sykes & Street, New York, and 
known as their Martial Black B. In 
this recipe, this dye is used for the 
production of a black on woolen cloth, 
and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the shade of black is a most ex- 
cellent one. We will not add much 
to the comments that are made in the 
recipe. The shades produced are ab- 
solutely fast, and entirely free from 
crocking, unless an excess of black is 
used. 


John J. Keller & Company, New 
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rk, show their Carmoisine N R in 


ipe 75, for a red on woolen yarn. 
This dye goes on to wool very level, 
and is fast to fulling. 

In recipe 74 we have a shade of blue 
on woolen cloth, produced by Acid 
Blue F §S, furnished by, Victor Koechl 
& Co., New York. This is a new prod- 
uct, which dyes well in the usual acid 
bath, or on a chrome mordant, and is 
exceedingly fast to light and fulling. 
It will not stain white wool or cotton, 
alone or in 


and can be used either 


combination with aniline or alizarine 


colors, 

An excellent 
worsted yarn is to be had by following 
recipe 76, by the use of Guinea Violet 


shade of violet on 


4 B, furnished by the New York & 
toston Dyewood Company, New York. 
In general, this color is especially val- 
uable for mixed and cotton 
goods, where the dyeing is made iu 
It has the property of at- 
neutral 


wool 


one bath. 
taching itself to 
bath, and can be employed in connec- 
colors, 


wool in a 
tion with any substantive 
which are used to dye the cotton part 
of the material. This dye can also 
be used with acid, as noted in the 
present recipe, and when used in this 
way, is much faster to washing than 
the ordinary acid violets. 

A. Klipstein & Company, New York, 
two o1 
Kitone 


furnish in recipes 77 and 79, 
their popular dyes, namely, 
Green and Tolamine Green, respective- 
ly. Kitone Green is an acid color, used 
for wool dyeing exclusively, and pos- 
sesses the merit of being as fast a 
wool green to alkali as anything on 
the market, and is brilliant in shade. 
Tolamine Green is more particularly 
for cotton. although it may also be 
dyed on wool, and in both cases is 
very fast to washing and light. It 
may be used for mixed goods, and 
«dyes a uniform shade. 

Azo Fuchine G, furnished by the 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Com- 
pany, New York, is shown in recipe 
78, for a red on woolen yarn. This 
dye is used in connection with sul- 
phuric acid and Glauber’s salt, in the 


usual manner. It is distinguished by 


great fastness to light, which is of 


especial inyportance in combinations 


for light fashionable shades. It goes 
on to the material without the slight- 
est difficulty, which is a property of 
great importance in piece dyeing. It 
can be added to the boiling dye bath 
for shading purposes, without fear of 
any unevenness resulting. It is also 
suitable for silk in a curdled 
bath. 

In recipe 80, a black on cotton yarn 


soap 


is shown, produced by the use of Di- 
azyl Black M B, furnished by C. Bis- 
choff & Company, New York. This is 
a new patented color, exceedingly full, 
and standing 


giving shades, 


sunlight remarkably well. 


heavy 





Sabol Brown. 


A NEW NATURAL DYESTUFF FROM THE 
PALMETTO PLANT. 

Hardly a week, indeed perhaps 
hardly a day, goes by without some 
vew color or product from coal tar 
being brought out, but it is an event 
of considerable interest when a new 
natural dyestuff or extract is discov- 
ered, and the following report by Pro- 
Mathews, of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, on the new 
dyestuff called Sabol Brown, 
tract from the root of the scrub pal- 
read 


Professor 


fessor J. M. 
an ex- 
metto plant, will doubtless be 
with much interest. 
Mathews finds this substance exhib- 
its the valuable properties of cutch 
both as a natural dyestuff and as a 
mordant for logwood and aniline 
colors. The Palmetto Co., with offices 
in the Drexel Building, and works in 
Florida, control this product, and are 
now in a position to put it on the 
market. 

Preliminary report on dyestuff la- 
beled from the Pal- 
metto Co.: 

“This substance extracted from the 
root of the scrub palmetto plant, ex- 
hibits the properties characteristic of 
cutch, in that it contains both tannic 
acid and a coloring principle. The 
color obtained on cotton by the use of 


“Sabol Brown” 
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‘Sabol Brown,’ and the methods of 
obtaining the lead me to the 
opinion tliat the principle 
contained in this substance is identi- 
cal with ecatechin, a coloring matter 
found in the roots of many tropical 
plants, which is capable of being de- 
means of oxidation into 
dyestuff known 
Cutch has long been 


same, 
coloring 


veloped by 
an insoluble brown 
as japonic acid. 
employed as a cheap natural product 
for this purpose; but it presents many 
disagreeable features in the manipu- 
lation; it much sediment and 
tarry substances in the dye vat which 
are liable to and 
specks, but its great drawback is that 
with it to 
become extremely harsh and unpleas- 
ant to the feel and handle. 

“From my experiments with ‘Sabol 
Brown’ I can say that it presents all 


leaves 


cause unevenness 


it causes the goods dyed 


the good dyeing qualities of cutch, 


without any of the disadvantages 
arising from the use of the latter. . In 
the first place it readily goes into so- 
lution without the production of any 
dyevat. 


annoying sediment in the 


This is a point to which I wish to 
draw especial attention and emphasis. 
Secondly, the dyestuff is absorbed by 
gradually, and, 
quently, Thirdly, the 
developed by its use, are comparable 
both in quality with 
those attained with cutch, and change 
of shade by the use of different 
follow the 


the material conse- 


evenly. colors 


intensity and 


metallic salts seems to 


with cutch, a circum- 


which appears to confirm my 


same ruje as 
stance 
opinion that the coloring principles in 
cutch and ‘Sabol Brown’ are identical 
in nature, and probably in composi- 
lion. 

“My investigations and experiments 


‘Sabol 


properties of 


on the dyeing 
Brown’ have led me to the following 
conclusions: 

“It is capable of dyeing cotton. in 


all forms in a manner similar to 
cutch, that is: 
“(1) By 


in the dve vat, 


immersion for some hours 
and after 


of potash, 


treatment 
light 
which 


with bichromate 


shades of brown are attained, 


have a tone peculiar to themselves 
and of considerable beauty. 

(2) By treatment with blue vitriol 
in connection with ‘Sabol Brown’ in 
the dye vat, and after treatment with 
bichromate of potash, produces a full, 
dark shade of brown; the depth of 
color depending on the concentration 
of the dye-bath., 

“(3) By using alum instead of blue 
vitriol, a lighter and redder shade of 
brown is obtained, very 
that produced by cutch. 
of tin crystals a 
is produced. 


Similar to 
By the us 
yellowish 
Copperas gives a slate 


shade 


color. 

“(4) This dyestuff once on the fibre 
acts as a mordant in the same manner 
as cutch. With logwood a full deep 
black is obtained which may be toned 
to any desirable shade of black by th« 
addition of fustic. With the aniline 
colors all manner of colors and com 
binations of shades may be produced. 

“‘Sabol Brown’ is best used as a 
kettle, employing additions 
of ten pounds of dyestuff per 100 gal- 
lons of water for each new bath. The 
oxidizing bath should contain 2% per 
cent. of potassium bichromate, calcu 
lated on the weight of The 
possibilities of ‘Sabol Brown’ appear 


standing 


goods. 


especially favorable as a good substi 
tute for the cumbersome cutch which 
has long been sought for by the dyer; 
and I 
fully 


believe my experiments have 
that this 
product possesses many, if not all, of 
the old 


disadvantage.” 


demonstrated new 


one, without its unevenness 





Milton P. boss carder at 
No. 1 mill of the 
Mills, Atlanta, 
accept charge of the card room at tl 
Fulton Bag & Mills, Atlant 
Ga. 


Brown, 
Exposition Cotto 
Ga., has resigned 


Cotton 


J. T. Broadbent, until 
clerk in the office at the Lowell T+ 


tile School, 


recent 
Lowell, Mass., has 
cepted a position as spinning overs 
with the Mammoth Cott 
Mills, Mammoth Springs, Ark. 


Springs 
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improved Copper Kettles for the Dye 
House. 


Sixty-three years’ experience in a 
special line of work is in itself : 
cuarantee that the products of such a 
concern are of the highest order, for 
could survive for that 
length of time unless it had been suc- 


no business 


space, causing the steam to separate 
in four directions, thereby imparting 
& more even temperature, and, it is 
also claimed, to improve the boiling 
very largely. Each kettle is subjected 
to a water test of 150 lbs. per square 
inch, although they are made for a 
greater or less pressure according to 
any desired specifications. 











cessful in solving the problems which 
present themselves from time to time. 
Such has been the history of Thomas 
Burkhard’s copper works, 494-496 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Burkhard makes a specialty of all 
kinds of copper work and special ap- 
labora- 
steam 


paratus for dye houses and 
tories. His “Safety” 
boiling kettles are noted for their effi- 
Copper quickest 
conductor of heat, it is, therefore, the 
metal adapted for high boiling, and 


these kettles are arranged so that the 


copper 


ciency. being the 


liquid may be brought to a quick and 
with 
The severe strain to which the copper 


even boil economy of steam. 
steam boiling kettle is subjected while 
under heavy pressure of steam, ren- 
ders it most important that the pur- 
chaser should be cautious in its se- 
lection. Quality, rather than cost, is 
the first Burkhard’s 
kettles are provided with his patent 


consideration. 


steam separator, consisting of a steam 


metal cross fitted within the steam 


The jacketed tilting kettle is largely 
used by dyers for preparing colors for 
This kettle is claimed 
to be much superior to the water bath 


the dye house. 


system, and avoids the necessity of 
charging water, for the kettle 
being jacketed, it is heated by steam 


with 


BURKHARD’S KETTLE 


only, which enters at one side and on 
the other the exhaust steam finds its 
outlet. 

The copper tipping dye tanks made 
by this concern are most convenient 
for quickly discharging their contents. 
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portable, they can be easily 
placed in different parts of the dye 
house, where the exigencies of the 
work demand. 

Among other specialties of these 
copper dippers made of 
heavy material to stand long and 
hard wear; spray pipes for 
heating water in tanks, made of iron 
copper tubing; stationary 
dye tanks, made in all sizes, fitted 
with brass plugs: copper stills for re- 
covering benzine, etc. 

Besides the standard types of ap- 
paratus most generally used, Thomas 
Burkhard’s works are equipped for 
any kind of special copper work ac- 
cording to specifications furnished. 


Being 


works are 


copper 


pipe size 





Apparatus fer Dyeing Loose Stock. 


There has been recently contrived, 
by a resident of Rhode Island, an ap- 
paratus for dyeing loose stock, such as 
wool, shoddy, cotton, silk, noils, rags, 
ete. 

The object of the apparatus is to 
dye and color stock without polling or 
taking it out of the apparatus until 
it is ready for the drier. It is de- 
signed to render the dyeing and color- 
ing operation more simple and rapid 
and economical in the saving of labor 
and steam and will leave the stock in 
a better condition for carding and 
other operations that it may have to 
go through. 

In consists in providing an inclosing 
casing and a shaft mounted therein 
supporting a revolving frame, remov- 
able boxes or baskets adapted to be 
carried in the frame, and means for 
automatically throwing the power 
mechanism out of operation in case 
basket becomes detached 
from the frame. 


a box or 





Imparting Lustre. 


Among numerous mechanical meth- 
mercerizing fibrous material, 
our attention has been attracted to one 
gotten up by a resident of England, 
designed for the imparting of a silky 


ods of 


lustre and touch to yarn, etc., while 
being stretched under pressure. We 
are unable to give space to the proper 
number of illustrations to show the 
construction of the apparatus, but it 
is a machine having a convenient 
number of pairs of squeezing rollers 
at the top of the machine, and a sim! 
lar number of single rollers, running 
parallel to the squeezing rollers, at 
the bottom. 

Some idea may be had of the appar 
atus from a description of the method 
of operating the machine, which is as 
follows: 

The hanks of yarn, cotton, etc., are 
placed over top rollers and then slip- 
ped under bottom ones, and the ma 
chine started by switching the belt 
from loose pulley to fast pulley. The 
liquor is next run in until sufficient 
to cover the lower series of rollers. 
At this point the material undergoes 
considerable shrinkage, causing such 
tension between the two sets of rollers 
as to necessitate their being construct 
ed of great strength. Any 
squeezing action can be given to the 
material. As soon as the liquor has 
been run in, a fan or blower is started, 


desired 


setting up an agitation and oxidation 
of the liquor through a _ perforated 
pipe. The process then continues until 
the mercerization of the material is 
completed. 


—There are several peculiarities 
about the mercerizing process which 
have never been explained. The most 
remarkable of them is that heat re 
tards instead of accelerating the 
chemical change. 

—Each and every quality of woo! 
has its limit to which it can be spun 
without the yarn becoming imperfect 
—i. e., unsound, uneven, and unwear 
able. In the worsted trade the high 
est limit to which each quality can be 
earried fixes the counts, and these 
range upwards from 32’s to 80's, be 
yond which only the choicer lots are 
spun. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
ertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
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uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, ete., are especi: lly invited, as wellas any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 


pressed. 
publication, 


Fulling Machines and Nappers. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me the 
manufacturer of the best fulling ma- 
chines that will full men’s knit goods, 
say, about 20 per cent. cotton; also, the 
best napper for gloves? K. B. 

As this correspondent does not give his 
name and address, we should not pay at- 
tention to his request, for we do not an- 
swer anonymous communications, but as 
this inquiry is a type of many that we 
receive asking for the best machines for 
a certain purpose, we will say that we do 
not consider it within our province to 
recommend in these columns any one 
machine as being the best of its class. 
There is always an honest difference of 
these matters. We do not 
upon ourselves 


address of the 


opinion in 
think it proper to take 
the authority of passing judgment. Build- 
addresses are 
columns will 


ers of machinery whose 
found in our advertising 
give all necessary information about the 
advantages of their and the 
purchaser, guided by his own judgment, 
or that of other manufacturers to whom 
they can refer him, is best able to make 


products, 


his own choice. 


Textile Industry Statistics. 


Editor Textile World 
We are preparing some statistics to 
show the growth of the manufacturing 
industries for the r 1898, and find that 
we can find no reli figures relating to 
cotton and wool; but, on inquiry, find 
that you, publication is an authority on 
these and, therefore, wish to 
get from you the necessary information, 
giving figures, of the production and con- 
sumption of cotton and wool, or both, in 
the United States 
N. Y. 


subjects 


Ss 
The Textile World for 1898 contains 
much of the information called for, in a 
form, readily applicable to 
the purpose There are, however, 


erncise and 
named. 
that our correspondent could 


mention 


1uthorities 
consull Among them we may 
the following: Annual Report of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, for 1898: 
Annual Report of the New York Finan- 
cial Chronicle; ‘“‘Cotton Fluctuations and 
Movement,” published by Latham, Alex- 
ander & Co., New York; “Cotton Facts,” 
by A. B. Shepperson, Cotton Exchange, 
New York; Quarterly Bulletins of the 


Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name ot the person in 
but as an evidence of good faith. - -saemeies 


National 
turers, 
duction of 


Association of Wool Manufac- 
Loston, Mass.; and Pro- 
Cotton,”’ Sulletin No. 16, 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


“Cost 





Cotton Ribbons for Typewriters. 


Editor Textile World : 

Will. you favor me by giving me the 
names of manufacturers that can supply 
white cotton ribbons for typewriters, 
ready to be inked? 

Penn, . &. 

Should this inquiry interest any of our 
readers, -we hear 
from them. 


should be pleased to 





For Dyers. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you inform us of the names of 
dyers ot piece goods in New England 
who can handle eight or nine ounce % 
goods, making them black by the “‘car- 
bonizing’’ process? 

N. Y 


Should any of our advertisers see 
thing in this of 
pleased to hear from 
think, however, that 
stated his wants 
to have them appear. 


iny- 
interest, we should be 
them. We do not 
our correspondent 
has exactly as he in- 
tends 
wants to 


Probably he 
zed t 


be- 


have his goods carbor 


dyed. 


fore they are 





Gassed Yarn. 


Editor Textile World 
eat many inquir 
you tell me wl 


for the same 


purpose 


applicable to print clo 





Heavy Drills Wanted. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you inform us where we can buy a 
medium heavy drill, in black and white 
stripes, for shirting, at about 6% cents? 
Mo. Cc. 8. O. 
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Wool for Sale. 


World: 

us the 
habit 
we nave 


Editor Textile 
Can 

that 

wool, 


Mad. 


you of 
in 


which 


give 
the 


names parties 
buying Maryland 
quite a lot? 
= 


are o! 
ol 
R 

‘. 


of a 
han- 


the 
the 


mail, 
that 


name, by 
trude, 


We have given 
good party in 
dles such wool. 


wool 





Cotton Linings. 


Editor Textile World: 
I wish to make 
cotton mill which 
ing suitable for 
handle large lots of 
vise me in 


with 
cotton 
as I «¢ 
Can you 


connection 
can produce 
men’s wear 
same, 
matter? 


some 
lin- 
puld 
ad- 
the 


Greene. 


interested 
well 
we 


If any of our subscribers 
in the above 
known New 
should be 


are 


communication from a 
York 


pleased 


commission house, 


to put them in corre- 
spondence, 


Khaki Cloth. 


Editor Textile World 


Company) 


will no 


Full Fashioned Hose. 


Editor Textile World 
German letter 
mporary in which 
I fashioned } 
Is there machine 
make h and, 
makers? 


published 

there 

made 
on 


if 


is 
to 
the 


so, 


suc goods, 


Nemo. 


for 
the 
it 
make 


at 


machinery 
that 


and 


of 
except 
princi 


out of the 


aware iny 


{f goods on 


patent ie, believe 


would to 


and sell 


a profit for $1.25. 


question 


goods on such machines 


Sucn 





Spindles in the South. 


Editor Textile World 
I desire some statistical information, 
and would thank you for an estimate on 
the number of spindles and looms in the 
Southern States at the present time. 
J. R. 


WORLD 


sheets of ‘the Textil 
World's now in prepara 
tion, we estimate approximately the num 
ber of spindles in the Southern States to 
be about 4 and number 
looms 104,500. 


the advance 


1899 


From 


Directory, 


350,000, the 





Conditioning Yarn. 


Editor Textile World; 

Can you inform us of a 
house, or public examiner, 
amine and report upon 
yarn”? 

. i 


conditioning 
that can ex 
single cotton 


F. 8. 

We would suggest writing to the chem 
ist, Laboratory of Technology and Tests, 
Philadelphia Museums, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Care 


Price for Looping Cotton Hose. 


Editor Textile World: 
Will you please give me ‘the price paid 
for looping cotton hose? 


ill. D. O. 


The price for looping cotton hose varies 
greatly in diflerent parts of the country. 
Virginia and throughout the South the 
price about 1% cents per dozen; in 
Pennsylvania, about 8% in 
and New the 
from 7% per 


In 
is 
cents; and, 

Hampshire, 
to Se 


Massachusetts 


price ranges cents 


dozen. 


Cotton Statistics. 





Editor Textile 
Will you give me 

bales, for the season of 

United States, and the average 

pound for the same per 
N. J. 


World 
the cotton 
1897-98, 


crop, |} 
the 
per 


H. 


of 
price 
iod? 


J. 


1897-9 
li 
Yor) 


The cotton crop for the season of 
to A. B. Shepperson 
ording to the New 

11,180,960 bales; 


Cotton 


ling 
ne 


was Ack 


215,953 b 


iles 
| Chronicle, 
cording ‘to the New 
11,199,994 
of 


act 
Financia 
Ex 

th 


10, 897, 8: 


Orleans 
bales; according to 


Agriculture, 


change, 
Department 
bales. 

The average 
ut the principal 
was, according to the Department 
lture, 5.71 cents: the New Or 
Exchange, 5.64 cents. This 
iverage of production 
according to A. B. Shepperson, who 
makes the in the interior Souther 
markets, 56 cents per pound, as necessar) 


price per pound during th: 
season, market of 
State 
of Agricu 
leans Cotton 
tne 


cost 


is helow 


cost 


to cover the cost. 





Quantity of Uotton Baled by the New 
System. 


Editor Textile World: 

How large, according to your estimate, 
will be the amount of bales put up this 
season by the American Cotton Com 
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and the Planters’ Compress Com- 
How are these new bales favored 
manufacturers United 


ol the 
_ a ae 
We have nothing that can be consid- 
which an esti- 
think we are 
than two per 


i as authentic, 
made, but we 


upon 
ite can be 

in saying that less 

of the cotton crop will be baled by 
Com pany. We 
The 
Planters’ Compress Company's bale will 
figure at a less amount, probably. Man- 
ifacturers differ greatly in their views 
regarding the merits of these two sys- 
tems of baling cotton, and also differ as 


American Cotton 


ve heard 195,000 bales given. 


to the merits of the cylindrical form, as 
ompared with the ordinary 
form. The square bale is still regarded 
as the stamdard form, and it would be 
dificult ‘to establish a departure from 
this, if planters would only put up their 
cotton as they should with better cover- 
ing. and if railroads and other transpor- 
companies would exercise 
handling the bales 
their care. There is a new square com- 
bale with covering 
which is favorably regarded by many. 
Prominent Rhode Island manufacturers 
are backing it, and it seems likely to cut 


square 


tation more 


eare in confided to 


pressed metallic 


quite a figure in the next crop. [It is a 
and about one- 


bale. 


500 pound bale, 
third the size of the 


square, 


ordinary 





Editor Textile World: 

We are much interested in your article 
on “Artificial Silk,’’ in the March issue, 
and should like to know by whom the 
method of dissolving cotton by copper 
oxide of ammonia was invented. Do you 
know of any printed matter on the sub- 


ject? 


an immoni 


copper oxide, upon «< 


matter 


O'Neil, Mat 


ellulose of vege 
overed by Chark 
England, in 18 
irsuing 
tion 
fibre Mr 
doubted 
onfirmed and 
il invest utior 
Oldham, England 
known by the 
ie of the Textil 
ferred to, some 
n this subject. 


Forms of Incorporation Under the 


New Jersey Law. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you 
cate of 


form of certifi- 


manufacturing 


give me the 


incorporation of 


ablishments under ie laws of New 
requirements in the 

itements tha e made nnually to 
the State officials? 


Mass. We 


—_—— 


Jersey; also, 


faa) 


The certificate of incorporation re- 


quires the incorporattors t their 


purpose of associating themselves under 


and by virtue of the provisions of th 
act of the State of New Jersey, entitled 
“An act 
sion of 


~oncerning corporations (Revi- 


1896),"" and ‘the several supple- 


ments thereto, and acts amendatory; 


that 
number of 


thereof, and also state 
take the 
stock subscribed to by 


they sever- 


ally will shares of 
capital them. 
The 


the corporation 


certificate requires the name of 
the location of the prin- 
cipal office in the State; the 
therein and in 
upon whom processes against the corpo- 


name of the 


agent charge thereof; 


ration may be served; the objects for 
which the 
total authorized 


post office 


corporation is 
stock; the 
addresses of the incorporators, 


formed; the 
names and 
and the number of shares subscribed for 
aggregate of sub- 
amount of capital 
stock with which the company will com- 


by each;—the such 


scriptions being the 
mence business;—and the period of ex- 
The certifi- 
power to the corporation to 


istence of the corporaition. 
cate gives 
conduct its business in all of its 
branches, have one or more offices, and 
to hold, 

nd personal 


mortgage and convey 
outside of 

of New Jersey, and in all other 
States, md in all 


purchase, 


property 


foreign countries. 

Other powers are granted 

to agreement. 
The annual 

stand it, has 


poration 


$1,000 of the to- 


capital c 


stock 


capital stock. 
incre Sé 


does not exceed 


S100 Oe 


$20.00 





100 


TEXTILE 


for 
in- 


If exceeding $100,000, 20 
each $1,000 of the 
crease authorized. 

Consolidation merger 
panies. 

Twenty of 
capital the 
total authorized capital of the 
companies 
dated; but in no case less than $20.00 

Certificates 
dissolution, 
change f 
amended certificates of organ- 
ization than 
thorizing increase of 
stock), of 
decrease 
number 


cents 
total 


and of com- 


for each $1,000 


authorized 


cents 
beyond 
merged or consoli- 
of 

change . of name, 
nature of business, 
those 
capital 
capital 


(other au- 
decrease 
of 


of 


increase or 
of 


stock, 
par value or 
directors 


of officers and 


other 


List 
All 


certificates 





New Publications. 


The Pearl of the Antilles. We have 
received trom the author, F. 
Noa, of Geneva, N. Y., a copy of an in- 
teresting little book with the above title, 
which has a special value at this time 
when so much curiosity is felt concern- 
ing our new possessions This book 
gives in a brief and concise form an ab- 
stract of the history and circumstances 
which led to the rebellion and subse- 
quent interference on the part of the 
United States The general conditions 
prevailing in Cuba are briefly touched 
upon and the work will surely possess 
interest for any intelligent reader desir- 
ous of getting a concise history of Cuban 
affairs without he necessity of much 
reading. The price of the book, 75 cents, 
places it within reach of all. It is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, or may be had from the author 

on receipt of price. 

and Manufactured 
title of statistical 
of raw and 


of Raw 
This is the 
the imports 


Imports 
Silks 
tabulations of 
manufactured silks, and comparative 
view of silk imports from France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, England, Japan and 
China, in the calendar year ending De- 
cember 31, 1898, as compared with previ- 
ous years. These statistics are published 
by the Silk Association of America, with 
headquarters at the Silk Exchange 
tuilding, Brondway and Broome S8ts., 
New York. Those interested in these 
fFtatistics no doubt can obtain a copy by 
addressing the secretary of ithe associa- 
tion. 


The Art of Finishing. Published and 
presented to all finishers, by Birch 
Bros., Somerville, Mass. Price 20 cents. 
This is a pamphlet of 36 pages, relating 
to the art of finishing, illustrated with 
machinery made by Birch Bros. The 
pamphiet is well worth writing for, and 
we would suggest all finishers doing so. 


Electricity in Town and Country 
Houses. By Percy E. Serutton. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 66 
Fifth Ave. Price $1. This is a work of 


WORLD 


148 pages, illustrated. It contains chap- 
ters on the following subjects: The Ad- 
vantages of Electricity Compared with 
Other Forms of Energy; The Production 
of Electricity in Town Stations; The 
Production of Electricity by an Inde- 
pendent Plant; On Fitting the Interior 
of a House for the Use of Electricity; 
The Cost of Electricity. 


Black V and G. 

title of a recent color 
by William J. Matheson & 
York, relating to a dye 
adapted for goods composed of 
and silk. 


This is the 
card issued 
Co., New 
especially 
cotton 


Immedial 


—_———— 


Journal of Economics. For 

April, 1899. Published for Harvard 
University, by George H. Ellis, Boston. 
This quarterly is edited by Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, with the following associates: 
Cc. F. Dunbar; William J. Ashley; Ed- 
ward Cummings. This number contains 
articles on the following subjects: The 
Theory of Savers’ Rent and Some of Its 
Applications; The Study of Practical 
Labor Problems in France; The Gas 
Supply of Boston; Can We Keep a Gold 
Currency? 


Quarterly 





Industrial News. 


—San Antonio, Texas, desires and will 
take stock in a Cotton Factory, Woolen 
Mill, Leather Products or Cannery. Ex- 
perienced and responsible parties (and no 
others) can get full information by writ- 
ing the Business Men's Club of that city. 


Bridge Company of 
East Berlin, Conn., have taken the con- 
tract for the new roof on the East Ar- 
mory of the Colt’s Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
at Hartford. This roof is 60 feet wide 
and 500 feet long, and is to be entirely 
recovered. The new roofing is to be the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Company's Patent 
Anti-Condensation Fireproof Roof Lin- 
ing, consisting of anti-condensation 
lining underneath the corrugated iron, 
outside covering. 


—The Berlin Iron 


—~The American 
plants have been insured for 
through a Providence, R. L., 
This is the largest insurance ever 


—The Sexton & 
Charlotte, N. C., 
Southern agents for W. W. 
Son, makers of textile machinery, 2816 
North Front Street, Philadelphia. This 
firm is exceedingly busy, and has been 
for some time, having orders in hand 
considerably ahead, for the filling of 
which they are now running over time. 
Their business is much in excess of that 
of last year at this time. 


—The Coventry Company, Anthony, 
R. I., and the Grosvenor Dale Company, 
No. Grosvenor Dale, Conn., have re- 
cently placed orders with the Howard & 
Rullough American Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, R J., for revolving flat 
cards, in the first instance, and picking 
machinery in the second instance. The 
Hiawatha Manufacturing Company, Gib- 
sonville, N. C., have also placed an order 
with the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Company, for picking and card 
room machinery, as well as spinning 
frames. The Greenwoods Company, 
New Bedford, Conn., are making exten- 
sive alterations and additions in their 
picking plant, and have placed their or- 


Woolen Company's 

$40,000,000, 
agency. 
placed. 


Robbin 
have been 


Company, 
appointed 
Altemus & 
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r with the Pawtucket works The 
Granby Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., 
ive just started up the picking machin- 
ry built for them by the same works. 


meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company was held at the Company’s 
main office, Jersey City, N. J., Monday, 
ind out of a possible vote of 

there were 7069 shares voted 

» re-election of the old Board, con- 
sisting of Edward F. C. Young, John A, 
Walker, Daniel T. Hoag, Richard But- 
ler, William Murray, Alexander T. Mc- 
Gill, and Joseph D. dle. President E. 
F. C. Young; Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
John A. Walker; Secretary Geo. E. Long 
were re-elected by the Directors. Judge 
Joseph DD. Bedle was also re-elected as 


counsel. 


The annual 





Refinishing and Sponging. 


The American Woolen Finishing 
Works has recently been established at 
164 High St., Boston, under the proprie- 
torship of David Walsh, who is one of 
the best posted men im this line of busi- 
ness, having been 10 years as overseer of 
finishing in some of ‘the best mills in this 
country. He has equipped his establish- 
ment with the best refinishing machin- 
ery, and is prepared to do amything in 
this line. He makes a specialty of cloth 
sponging by the so-called ‘London 
Shrunk’"’ method, and also acts as an 
expert examiner and adjuster of claims. 
He has already secured a good share of 
patronage from some of the leading 
houses in the trade, amd as there is a 
good field for a first-class establishment 
of this kind, he will doubtless meet with 
success. which his experience and abil- 
ity justify 


The American Woolen Co. 


The American Woolen Co., with a cap- 
ital of $65,000,000, began business Tues- 
day. Officials and directors have already 
been announced. Only eight mills have 
been taken over, but the following mills 
will be iequired as soon is possible: 
Ray Woolen Mills, Franklin; Taft, 
Weeden & Co. Mills, Providence; Assa- 
bet Mills, Maynard; Sawyer Mills, Dover, 
N. H.; George E. Whitney Mills, Enfield, 
N. H.; Vassalboro Mill, Vassalboro, Me.; 
Kennebec Mill, Fairfield, Me.; Brown 
Manufacturing Co., Dover, Me.; Chase 
Mills, Webster; Faulkner Mills, Lowell; 
Collins Mill, Collinsville; Milner Mills, 
Moosup, Conn.; Sheffield Mills (John T. 
Fiske & Co.), Pascoag, R. I.; Manton 
Mills, Manton, R. I Inman Mills, Har- 
risville, R. I.; Lewis Anderson Co. Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me. 





Bleaching and Mor- 


danting. 


For Scouring, 


Richman & Foley, 153 North Fromt 
Street, Philadelphia, are manufacturers 
of scouring salts, wool bleach and fast 
wool mordants. Their products are rep- 
resented, by those who use them, as pos- 
sessing the’ highest standard of? excel- 
lence, due to their superior qualities. 
The scouring salts made by this con- 
cern are used for the reinforcement of 
soap, and take the place of alkalies, thus 


preventing all harshness of the goods, 
which is oftentimes produced when soda 
ash and sal soda are used. These salts 
tend to brighten the colors, and for 
scouring raw wool, are regarded by 
those using them, as possessing superior 
qualities, leaving the wool white, light 
ind lofty. Their fast wool mordant is 
used in connection with chrome, impart- 
ing to the colors a lustrous shade, sim- 
ilar to that which is produced in France, 
The products made by this firm have es- 
tablished for themselves an _ enviable 
reputation in the New England States, 
as well as in Pennsylvania. 





Buffalo Forge Co.’s Blowers. 


Tha following letter dated April 6th 
speaks for itself: 
teed City, Mich., 4/6/99. 

Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Acknowledging your favor 
would say that we have 
foundry and blacksmith 
very fortunate in getting 
blacksmith 


Buffalo 

Gentlemen: 
of the 3lst ulto., 
equipped our 
shop, and were 
blowers for our cupola and 
forge. 

We would not think of using anything 
but the Buffalo. It is the only blower 
we know of that will stand up and do its 
business. We have tried four other 
kinds, but have not been able to find any 
that will compare with your blower in 
any way whatever. 


The National Iron Company. 





Clatches. 


Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 

Conn. 

Gentlemen: 
we are pleased to say 
even different makes of friction 
clutches that we have used, yours has 
given the best satisfaction, and, in fact, 
is the only one that stands the constant 
hard use to which we subject them. 

We have a considerable number of 
yours and they are in use every day 
reve ing machines every few seconds, 
and doing in a day as much work as 
ordinarily done in a year when used on 
a lathe. 

The superiority of yours for our hard 
years past we 
ma- 


Replying to your inquiry 
that of six or 


use is such that for some 
have applied them to all our new 
chines 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 


Branford, Conn. 





New Bedford Textile School. 


that the New Bedford 
building will be roofed 
May. The new 
and is being 


It is expected 
Textile School 
over some time during 
steam boiler has arrived 
set in position. 

Among the additional donations of ma- 
chinery and supplies towards the equip- 
ment of the school since ‘the last list 
was published by us, are a loom from 
Kilburn & Lincoln of Fall River, a com- 
plete humidifving equipment from the 
Drosophore Co. of Boston, Mass 
plies from the American Supply D. 
Providence, and others. Frederick Grin- 
neil has made a handsome cash donation 
towards the funds of the school. 

The Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 
Mass., will provide some machinery in 
addition ito that formerly promised, and 
Stoddard, Haserick & Richards of Bos- 
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ton will supply two looms 
all besides hand looms. The 
the hand looms has been 
is now assured that the 


making 16 in 
contract for 
placed, and it 
school will com- 


mence operation with an excellent cot- 
ten manufacturing plant. There is not 
only one complete set of machinery for 


converting cotton bales into cloth, but, 
in many cases, duplicates and triplicates 
so as to give students an opportunity of 
learning their trade on many of the 


leading makes of American machinery. 

Inquiries for information as to the date 
of openings of the fees, etc., 
should bn Managing 
Director ¢. P. Bedford, 
Mass. 


school, 
addressed to 


Brooks of New 





Meyer’s Spool Silks and Threads. 


These goods are favorites in the trade, 
having been well tested in ‘the past and 
stood the examination as to 
strength and durability. They come on 
spools and may be desired. 
They are made in all sizes amd in any 


strictest 


cones, a8 


colors to match ‘the latest shades and 
tints of fabrics Manufacturers who 
have not used these goods would make 


no mistake in placing a trial order with 
Messrs. John C. Meyer & Co., 87 Sum- 
mer St., Bostan, and we venture ‘to say 
that they will not be disappointed. This 
firm also carries a special line of the 
ready wound bobbins to fit all styles and 
makes of sewing machines. Samples of 
their threads and silks will be furnished 
free of charge upon application, and 
prices quoted. One of the prettiest cal- 
endars of the issued by this 
firm, representing Mr. Meyer's little boy 
and girl, Miss Florence and Master Har- 


season is 





old. This calendar will be sent if a two 
cent stamp is enclosed for postage. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Under date of May ist the Actien- 
Gesellschaft fuer Anilin Fabrikation is- 
sues a circular calling attention to the 


incorporation, under the laws of the 
state of New York, of a company under 
the style of the Berlin Aniline Works, 
through which they will sell direct to the 








American trade; their arrangement with 
the New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
who had previously handled their prod- 
ucts, having expired on the 30th of April 
The main office will be lk ted in New 
York at 72 Front St., and branch houses 
have been established at 124 Pearl St 
Boston, and 207 South Fror St Phila- 
delphia. C. Weidmann is president of th: 
company, William T. Wisner, vice-presi- 
dent and tr irer, and O. Wigaart, sec- 
retary 

The Berlin Aniline Works will carry a 
full assortment yf ‘the erlit Aniline 
colors, which are so widely and favorably 
known in th unt They are pre 
pared to fill any ordet for these goods 
with promptnes They have on the 
premises at New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia finely equipped laboratories 
where colors or imples submitted to 
them will be matched or desired tests 
made Besides this line of colors, the 
works in Germany mannfacture Nitro- 


benzole, Mirbans il, Aniline Oll and 
Salt of very superior quality, for which 
the American house would be pleased to 
furnish quotations on application. 

The personnel of the establishment is 
well-known to the trade, and the goods 
have heen extensively introduced and are 
in widespread that the Berlin 


use, so 
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Aniline Works takes imto its own hands 
a well established trade, which it will en- 
deavor to satisfy and extend by continu- 
ing to please the present users of their 
colors and making new customers, 





—Good families with weavers can find 


work at the Glen Woolen Co., West 
Fitchburg, Mass. Write before going. 
—The Business Publishing Co., 32 


Lafayette Place, New York City, has 
published a catalogue of books for busi- 
ness men, It is surprising the extent of 
literature that properly pertains to this 


head. A study of the large number of 
books indexed and briefly described is 
likely to suggest “‘long-felt’’ wants, ex- 


istence of which may not have previous- 
jy been felt. A copy of the catalogue 
may be had from the company for the 
asking. 4 


—The Wright Health Underwear Co., 
of Troy, N. Y., formerly the AStna Mill, 
is turning out heavy woolen goods for 


shipment to Dawson 
points in the Klondike. 


City and other 


—The Murphy 


Co- 
hoes, are 


Manufacturing Co., 
getting room ready for the 
cop yarn plant which they will install. 
It will not, however, be ready for pro- 
duction before the first of next year, as 
the company has had contracts made for 
this year’s yarn supply. They will not 
make any more than enough for their 
own consumption. They are very busy 
with large orders on hand. 


The Commercial Knitting Mills of 
Troy will remove ‘their latch needle plant 
to the Enterprise Mill in Cohoes, which 
they recently purchased. They will con- 
tinue the flat goods department at Troy. 
This concern recently purchased the 
machinery from the Lape & Dunlap Mill 
at Valley Falls, N. Y., at assignee’s sale. 


April Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest 

WOMOORG 600. cccsccccs 105% 105%; 
Se 25)4 126%; 
Lyman... bi 69 70 
Lowell Bleachery tei 82"; 
Naumkeag ' 66 70 
Chicopee .... . 924% 95 
Lawrence ...... os 125 126 
AMOPY ......cccces . 125 130 
Tremont & Suffolk , 140 140 
Cabot 53 55 
Lancaster ea 443 450 
Middlesex eh re 117 117% 
Laconia ..... 642 650 
Nashua . ones when 605 605 
Amoskeag i cnabie wae ee 1785 1800 
Hill anak iene , 40 40 
Hamilton Woolen Al 7 
Hargraves 5 oe 102 12 
Laurel s 100 100 
Pocasset...... , 107 107 
Union . 170 170 
Boott...... oeec . 820 R20) 
Merrimack 1155 1155 
Jackson . ee : 96255 962 
Dwight 4 s 855 855 
Lowell , 542 542 
Merchants : ; 76 76 
Sagamore ....... cee 104 104 
Weetamoe 60 60 
DIAMEIC...ccccvecssccivics ; 60 60 
Franklin . re pe 104 104 
Androscoggin .......-+ee+0. 115 115 
Edwards spesecee voce «6G 176 
Pepperell .....-- eccess SR 1470 
Bverett ........cccces 8015 80% 
Hamilton = 762', 762% 
BOOST oc cccccccscecce 1100 1100 
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The Mulhouse Society’s Medal. Go ernor R 
Ware Murp 
’ phy, Jr ’ 
ssrs Wm. Pickhardt & K off beg Hugh J 
innounce that he medal offered as Kavanatl l . 
The Industrial Society of Mu company as st . other pl under 
consideration, I ) ‘ irchased 


sace, for the introduction into 
later and 


of Indigo obtained by synth 
price permpbtting 1 competition 
ie applications, with Indigo made 
been awarded to the Steel Caps and Spindles. 
& Soda Fabrik with the 
omment Industrial Society rarely 
iad the opportunity o award a prize jamford & Smi 


which has been so fully merited and manufacturers of 
have the conditions for a 


plant 
I 
t 
prize been and self-lubrik which 
has been ced in 
worsted spinning, heir 
business the man ‘ ur ‘ steel caps 
ind spindles, which is closely elated to 
rchased their former business and will give them 
complete line n that 
firm has me nh ex- 
the introduction of its 


n 


ympletely met 


ted Waste Co. has pu 
i s McCarthy the mill formerly . larger and mors 
Mill, at Cohoes department. Thi 
once be put in readiness to re cellent success in 
hinery for the manufacture of improved spindle tube, and thi L nat- 

ind shoddy, and started up ural expansion of their business, which 
possible. Among the peo- will doubtless be attended with similar 
ted in this enterprise are Ex- success. 


is the American 
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*Touisiar : ve 
Cotton. —*Louisia Shi 
meeting of the stockh« 
posed cotton factory here, 

New “Hills. to entitle it the Hargrove Mill 
*Alabama Mobil« ‘ foundati ital stock was fixed $100,000 
for 'the new Mabile C n ! 3; the ares have been taken I 

h l ) “ bones Cs aates 
d ind work is progres 5 ; 1GLy § of ‘ 
: — ; . fuss, presic 


possible Fifteen 


‘ , rv AE president 
peen Cres lf = . president; 


»posed 


; ‘ on *Mary 
ll uCcR Beant ill be : mill for 
was b ut é a 4 i Ashland 
ee ee ti ital stock 
ure Messr 
Horner, 
Talbott, 
Bartleson 


Frantz 


the 


‘ap- 


Massact 
of the Berk 
te idd to 
ost in the 
Plans are now 
is the details 
be found i 


will prot 


*Missis 
which we 

blished 
by colored 
charter 

mpany ) 
ippi Cotton Mfg 
the prime m 


o —*New Hampshire Manchester. The 
will gh to t 4 new mill which t Amoskeag Manufac- 
tal equipment . : turing Company i build this summe 
und 1500 loom to take the plac ? the present Nos. 4 
and 5 mills, will » 500 by 100 ft j 

—*Indiana, New Albany stories high, with a picker hous 
man informs us that he will mant 150 ft. The new mill will be complete in 
ture cotton and woolen waste for rail- itself, as it will be fitted for carding, 
road use. The new building which he is spinning and weaving. No. 4 mill is being 
erecting, is 35 by 110 feet two stories rapidly torn down, but No. 5 mi 
high, and he hopes to have it completed in operation, and will be kept running 
in sixty davs, when he will operate five until the new mill is almost completed. 
waste machines. large water wheels will be installed, 


1 is still 
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which will result Jn the building of a new 
pen stock. The new mill will be built by 
the corporation itself and everything will 
be pushed as fast as circumstances will 
permit. 


—*North Carolina, Fayetteville. John 
R. Tolar, J. H. Hart and Walter L. Holt 
have purchased the McIntyre property 
here, consisting of 193 acres adjoining 
the Holt-Morgan Mills, on which it is 
said they will proceed at once ‘to erect a 
10,000 spindie mill in the manufacture of 
soft yarn. 


—*North Carolina, Jerusalem. In re- 
ference to the cotton mill proposed by B. 
Frank Mebane of Greensboro, N. C., and 
others, which we have previously report- 
ed under Mocksville, it is said that it will 
be located near this place. It will be 
known as the Cooleemee Cotton Mullls, 
and may have an equipment of about 
25,000 spindles. 


—North Carolina, Lexington. A cotton 
mill company is being organized here for 
the establishment of a 10,000 spindle cot- 
ton mill, in which the following are in- 
terested: George W. Montgomery, W. G. 
Perry, C. A. Hunt, J. F. Hargrave and 
others. 


--*North Carolina, Raleigh. The new 
mill in which Ed. Chambers Smith is in- 
terested here, is capitalized at $250,000, 
although the company has not yet been 
organized. They hope to start on ‘the 
foundations in May, and have it in full 
running order next January, employing 
about 400 hands, on colored dress goods, 
etc. This, however, largely depends 
upon whether the necessary capital can 
be raised. 


—*North Carolina, Roxboro. It is 
hoped to build the Roxboro Cotton Mills 
during this summer, so as to have the 
mills ready for work in time for the 
next cotton crop. The mills will be for 
spinning only, and will operate from 
3000 to 5000 spindles. The company is not 
organized yet. It will be capitalized 
later at from $50,000 to $70,000. Mr. J. A. 
Long is the principal figure in this pro- 
ject. 


—*Rhode Island, Warren. The contract 
for building the new Parker Mill has been 
awarded to Beattié & Wilcox of Fall 
River. The building will be a three-story 
brick structure, 260 by 148 feet, with two 
ells, one for the engine room and the 
other for the picker room, The capacity 
of the new mill will be about 30,000 spin- 
dles. Work on the foundation has al- 
ready commenced Fales & Jenkes spin- 
ning and Kilburn-Lincoln looms will be 
installed. 


Enlargements and Improvements, 
—Alabama, Eufala. 


A project is being 
considered for the doubling of tthe capac- 
ity of the Eufala Cotton Mills, which at 
present operate 10,480 spindles and 321 
looms.. John W. Tullis is president 
the company. 


—Alabamiu, Selma. The Cawthorn Cot- 
ton Mill has given a contract for new 
machinery, to cost about $20,000, and it is 
reported that many other improvements 
will be made, among which is the build- 
ing of warehouses, etc. 


—Arkansas, Little Rock. The Thomas 
Cotton Mills, which commenced opera- 
tions last fall on commercial wrapping 
twine, carpet warp, etc., may be enlarged 
very soon. At present 'they operate 3000 
spindles, 
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—Georgia, Atlanta. The Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills will increase their plant by 
the addition of 500 Northrop looms. 


~—~*Georgia, Atlanta. The Exposition 
Cotton Mills inform us ‘that the addition 
which we recently reported would be 
built by them, will be 65 by 150 feet, in 
which will be installed 4500 spindles and 
150 looms, giving employment to about 50 
hands on cotton sheetings and drills. 


—*Georgia, Athens. The Mallison 
Braided Cord Company inform us that 
they will not build an addition, but are 
installing an amount of new machinery 
for the purpose of manufacturing yarn 
for their own use. They are putting in 
10 cards and 500 spindles. 


—*Georgia, Griffin. It is reported that 
work will begin next week on the addi- 
tion which we recently reported would 
be made to the Kincaid Manufacturing 
Company’s mill, 


—*Georgia, Lindale. The 
the Massachusetts Mills in Georgia, at 
this place, has been completed, and a 
portion of the machinery has been in- 
stalled. It is hoped to have all of the 
machinery in place, including 300 looms, 
by May 1. 


addition to 


—*Georgia, Macon. The addition which 
we recently reported would be built to 
the Willingham Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s mill is now in course of erection. 


—*Georgia, Marietta. The Marietta Pa- 
per Manufacturing Company's’ mill, 
which we reported last week had been 
leased by the Riverside Mills, of Augusta, 
will be known as the Marietta Branch of 
the Riverside Mills of Augusta. Cotton 
batting only will be manufactured here. 
Cc. P. Gwin is resident agent. 


—Maine, Auburn. At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Barker Mill, 
the directors were authorized to improve 
the carding plant, 'the work to commence 
at once, cost not to exceed $35,000. The 
old cards will be removed, and modern 
ecards put in. Also some minor improve- 
ments in the cloth room. They expect to 
sell their goods in the brown in future. 


—Maine, Saco. It is said that the York 
Mfg. Co., who are now operating 1600 
looms, will have a total of 2200 running 
before fall. They are also to put in more 
spinnig frames to take care of the weav- 
ing. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. It Is 
said that the Stevens Mills will increas 
their capital stock about $100,000, and will 
expend $150,000 on the improvements 
which we recently mentioned would be 
made to this plant. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall River. The one- 

story addition, which we recently re- 
ported would be built by the Sanford 
Spinning Company, is now in process of 
erection. This will be used for cone 
winding. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The ad- 
dition which has been built to the Har- 
graves Mill No. 3, has been fitted up 
with looms, and is now in operation. 


—Massachuscetts, Fisherville, The 
Fisher Manufacturing Company has 
added to its loom equipment. 


—Massachusetts, 


New Bedford, 
Bennett Spinning 


Company are 


The 
about 
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erect a weave shed, in which will 

installed about 600 looms. Should 
iis venture warrant, it is understood 
it the weaving capacity may be in- 
eased until the Bennett Mill becomes a 
egular cloth mill, using its own yarn 
roduct. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Hathaway Manufacturing Company and 
he Acushnet Mills are both said to be 
bout to build weave shops, in each of 
which will be installed about 700 looins. 


Massachusetts, Whitinsville. It is re- 
ported that a number of improvements 
re about to be made to the Whitinsville 
Cotton Mills. These improvements will 
ynsist of the removal of the mules, 
which will be replaced by 29 spinning 
frames and 76 looms, and it is also said 
that the 18 looms now being operated in 
the lower weave room will be taken out 
nd new ones installed in their place. 

Massachusetts, Williamstown. The 
Williamstown Manufacturing Co., which 
has recently gone more extensively into 
fancy goods, is putting in a number of 
twisters and other machinery to balance 
their plant for this product. 


*New Hampshire, Nashua. The new 
weaving mill, which is being built by the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, is al- 
most completed, and it is hoped to have 
it ready for production by July. The 
building has been erected, the floors have 
been put in, and a great deal of the 
heating and power apparatus has been 
placed. 


—*North Carolina, mdenton. The 
Edenton Cotton Mills are now about to 
award contracts for the building of the 
additions which we recently reported 
would be made to their plant. 


—North Carolina, Greensboro. It is 
said that a new building will be erected 
by the Hucomuga Mills to be used for 
carding and spinning. L. W. Buck is 
secretary and treasurer of this concern. 


—North Carolina, Raleigh. The Ra- 
leigh Cotton Mills have added 2700 addi- 
tional spindles to their present plant. 


—North Carolina, Rutherfordton. We 
hear that the Levi Cotton Mills, which 
started up last February, are considering 
the addition of a 4200 spindle equipment. 


—North Carolina, Spray. The Spray 
Cotton Mills are extending ‘their build- 
ings, to enable them to install 6,000 ad- 
ditional spindles and preparatory ma- 
chinery. 


Lynchburg. At a meeting 


—*Virginia, 
Lynchburg 


of the stockholders of the 
Cotton Mills, the directors were given 
power to erect an addition, which has 
been contemplated for some time. It is 
said that a new engine room and boiler 
house will be built with an increased ca- 
pacity of 800 h. p. in addition to the large 
mill. Plans for the foundation are ex- 
pected to be completed within two weeks 
and ground will be broken as soon as 
the contract is let. The equipment will 
probably be about 22,000 spindles and 726 
looms. The floor capacity will be about 
103,416 square feet. It is thought that the 
rwew' mill will cost in-the neighborhood of 
$400,000. 


Mills Starting Up. 
—Delaware, Wilmington. The plant of 
the Arlington Mills Manufacturing Com- 
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pany has been purchased by parties rep- 
resenting Woodward, Baldwin & Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., for $100,000. It 
is probable that Woodward, Baldwin & 
Company will improve and renovate the 
mill and start it up once more. 


—*Maryland, Millington. The Unicorn 
Miils, which have been idle for a number 
ot years, have started up on the manu- 
facture of toweling, napkin material and 
coarse goods. 


*Massachusetts, Braintree. The new 
concern for the manufacture of medi- 
cated and absorbent cotton, known as 
the John C. Trott Company, is almost 
ready for business. This was formerly 
the firm of Clapp & Trott, Dedham, 
Mass. Their principal product will be 
sterilized cotton, absorbent cotton, and 
gauze for hospital supplies. 


—*Rhode Island, Hope Valley. The Lo- 
custville Cotton Mills, owned by the Nic- 
hols & Langworthy Machine Co., have 
started up again after a long shutdown. 


—South Carolina, Charleston. The 
company which will operate the Charles~ 
ton Cotton Mills by negro labor has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,- 
000. They will now be known as the Ves- 
ta Cotton Mills. The incorporators are J. 
H. Montgomery of Spartanburg, S. M. 
Milliken of New. York, W. M. Bird of 
Charleston, L. G. Potter of Spartanburg 
ind A. T. Smythe of Charleston. J. H. 
Montgomery is the president of the com- 
pany and L. G. Potter secretary and 
treasurer. 


Carolina, Waterboro. The 
Cotton Mills have commenced 
operations. The capacity of the mill is 
500 spindles. President, A. C. Schaffer. 
The product is yard-wide home-spun., 


—*South 
Colleton 


There is a probabil- 
mill formerly op- 


*Texas, Sherman 
ity that the cotton 
erated by the Sherman Bag Co. will be 
started up. W. C. Howard, of Dallas, 
president of the Dallas Cotton Mills, and 
his associates, have purchased the prop- 
erty and will overhaul it and start it in 
the near future. New tenements will be 
built. 





Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Carpet Co. has been organized here with 
a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
ingrain carpets. It is hoped ‘to have the 
plant in operation by June 1. 60 to 70 
operatives wili be employed, and the out- 
put will be about 1500 yards a day. The 
organization was effected by William H. 
Zinn, of the Anniston Cordage Co. The 
plant will be located on ‘the corner of 
Mulberry and Eleventh Sts., and work 
on the buildings has already commenced. 
A dye house will also be built. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. G. EB. 
Kunhardt may soon erect a new mill four 
stories high to cost about $60,000. The 
structure will be of brick. 


—*Massachusetts, Shirley. The Fred D. 
Weeks Extracting Co. has started to erect 
another building to replace the one re- 
cently destroyed by fire. They hope to 
have the plant in operation by May 15, 
on custom carbonizing, picking and wool 
extracts. Steam and water power, dye 
house, 
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—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
mill, on 4th and Cumberland Streets, for- 
merly operated by J. P. Murphy & Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been leased by a new 
company, known as the Fern Rock 
Woolen Mills Company, who will oper- 
ate 32 broad looms, on cassimeres and 
dress goods. P. L. Clay has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The city 
council has granted Simones & LePoutre 
exemption from taxes, and a four-story 
brick mill, 110 by 180 feet, with a capacity 
of 17,000 spindles, will be erected. C. R. 
Makepeace will draw the plans. The 
plant is for fine French spun worsted 
yirns. The plans will provide for double 
the initial capacity. Chas. Loridans rep- 
resents the foreign owners. The plant 
must be completed 10 months to get ex- 
emption. 


—*Washington, Spokane. The Spokane 
Textile Manufacturing Co. inform us that 
they will start on the foundations of 
their mill about April 15, and that they 
hope to be manufacturing im about three 
months. They will operate one set and 
nine looms on blankets, flannels and 
yarns: electric power; dyehouse. Their 
factory will be at 8S. 515 Bernard St. 


—Wisconsin, Fountain City. The Coley 
Carpet & Rug Company have started up 
here on the manufacture of patent re- 
versible Brussels and Wilton rugs. The 
officers are: Albert Kirchner, president; 
J. P. Reinhardt, vice-president; C. A 
Kirchner, secretary and treasurer; James 
Coley, manager. Harry Coley, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., will also be connected with 
this firm. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

The ma- 
is being 
weaving 


—Massachusectts, Hampden. 
chinery in the Hampden Mills 
changed for the purpose of 
worsted fabrics. 





—Massachusetts, Lawrence. L. Sjostrom 
& Son, of the Lawrence Dye Works, 
have leased the Massachusetts Bleach & 
Ivye Works at North Andover Depot, 
formerly of A. Kuhnert, and will oper- 
ate them in connection with their present 
establishment. 


—Massachusectts, Methuen. The Knit- 
ted Fabrics Co. are about to build a dye 
house, 42 by 114 feet, two stories high. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. Strong, 
Tlewatt & Co. have installed an amount 
of new machinery, and a wool scouring 
plant has also been added. 





~—Virginia, Buena Vi 
been awarded by the Buena Vista Cassi- 
mere Mills, for the erection of an addi- 
tion, in which, when completed, new ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


a. Contracts have 


Mills Starting Up. 


—California, San 


Jose. The San Jose 
Woolen Mill, which 


has been closed over 


five months, started up again April 1. 

Connecticut Montville The Mont- 
ville Woolen Co.’s plant is now in full 
operation, after an idleness of several 
months, 

Connecticut, Wilsonville. The wool 
mill at this place operated by Lawrence 
Keegan is in full operation after a long 


period of idleness. 
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~—Maine, Alfred. It is reported 
W. Springfield's woolen mill, 
been closed for some time, 
operations very soon. 


that C 
which has 
will resume 


Massachusetts, Millbury. 
Lapham has leased the 
again, with the 


Fred A. 
Atlanta Mills 
intention of starting 
them up at once. These mills have been 
shut down since the expiration of his 
former lease, in 1895. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. 
field Manufacturing 
factory has been partially closed for a 
considerable time, has started the mill 
up again on nearly fuil time. 


The Pitts- 
Company, whose 


—Massachusetts, 
Scott, of Uxbridge, 


Worcester. John R, 
has leased ‘the Pied- 


mont Mill of the Hopeville Manufactur- 
ing Co. He will operate three sets and 
forty looms on satinets. 

--New Hampshire, Hinsdale. The 
Haile & Frost Mfg. Co. have started up 
their mill, which has been idle for sev- 


eral months. 


—New York, Jamestown The James- 
town Woolen Mills have started up, after 
a shut-down of about nine months. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Pe- 
quea Mills, owned by William Wood & 
Company, 22d and Spring Garden Streets, 
have started up in full, after a long per- 
iod of slack time, 


—Pennsylvania, Norristown. It is re- 
ported that Beatty & Company, manu- 
facturers of art squares, whose plant 
has been idle for a considerable time, 
will commence operations very soon. 


John Greer is said to be financially inter- 
ested in the concern, 


—Rhode Island, Washington. 
mill at this place operated by Benjamin 
Moon, which has been idle for several 
years, is about to resume operations, 


The yarn 





-~Rhode Island, 
ford Woolen 
by William 
running on 
months 
time. 


Wickford. The Wick- 
Mills, owned and operated 
Gregory, which have been 
short time for several 
have resumed operations on full 


—*Tennessee, Mossy Creek. The Mossy 
Creek Woolen Mills have been sold to 
Ralph Mountcastle of Knoxville, Tenn., a 
member of the firm of Daniel Briscoe, 
Bros. & Co., dealers in dry goods and no- 


tions. Mr. Mountcastle is said to be or- 
ganizing a new company to operate the 
mill, with a capital of $30,000. The pres- 
ent equipment is one set, 28 looms; steam 
power, dyeing and finishing plant. Mr. 
Mountcastle will probably largely in- 


crease the plant, 


—*Massachureits, Conway The Con- 
way Woolen Mills, owned by the Dele- 
barre Estate, and which were recently 
purchased by John Fothergill & Com- 
pany, are once more closed down, the 
latter firm having been attached, 


Massachusetts, Holliston. There ts a 
report from this place to the effect that 
the Holliston Yarn Company has decided 
to go out of business. The company is 
controlled by E. M. Rockwell. 


New York, Brooklyn. G. L. Kelty & 
Co., 475 Keap St., manufacturers of up- 
holstery goods and blankets, have closed 
down for the present. 





Rhode Island, Westerly. 
ind that the firm of Campbe 
Co. are going ‘to give up the 
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at the Mankato Knitting Mills, 
which will result in a more diversified 
product. A plant for dyeing fast black 
cotton hosiery has been installed and put 
in operation, and machinery for making 
mittens, having a capacity of 300 dozen 
daily, has also been placed. The mills at 
present employing about 130 hands. 
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—Massachusetts, Milford. The Magid- 
Hope Silk Manufacturing Company are 
reported as having purchased tthe factory 
buildings here, which were formerly oc- 
cupied by the Colburn-Fuller Company. 
They will install a plant for the purpose 
of treating waste silk by a new process. 
The property consists of 22,000 square 
feet of land, and a building containing 
60,000 square feet of floor space. This 
company has talked of locating at 
Woonsocket, also at Peabody and other 
places. soston office is 85 Water St. 


—New Jersey, Jersey City Heights. 
Stohne & Mincke are operating 12 looms, 
at 162-164 Congress Street, on button 
cloths and vest materials. 


—*New Jersey, Plainfield. The Watch- 
ung Silk Co. has been unable to start 
up, owing ‘to the poor condition of the 
machinery which they purchased second- 
hand, enterprise has languished 
since the withdrawal of Messrs. Bullock 
& Young. It has at length been deter- 
mined to renovate the machinery, and it 
is hoped to have the mill in operation 
inside of two months. 


The 


—New Jersey, Ridgewood. We under- 
stand that a new mill will soon start in 
this place to be known as the Equitable 
Silk Mill. 


—New York, Brooklyn. 
manufacturing silk 
Wallabout Street. 


Adolph Pass is 
ribbons -at 171-187 


—Pennsylvania, Bellefonte. David Sal- 
mon, of Lock Haven, and M. B. Ritter, 
of Williamsport, recently visited this 
place in the interest of a silk mill for 
which they are looking up a location, and 
seem favorably impressed with the ad- 
vantages of Bellefonte. 


—Pennsylvania, Williamstown. A con- 
tract has been awarded to Bennett & 
Rothrock for the erection of an addition 
to the Lycoming Silk Mill. The build- 
ing will be of brick, 45 by 200 feet, and 
four stories in height. Work will be 
commenced at once, and it is expected 
that the building will be completed in- 
side of four months. It is said that this 
will result in the employment of between 
300 and 400 new hands. 


—*Virginia, Norfolk. Estimates are be 
ing asked for the erection of the one- 
story addition, together with boiler and 
engine house, 236 by 200 ft., which we re- 
cently reported would be built by the 
Norfolk Silk Company. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 

—Massachusets, Methuen. A 
mill is being erected here by 
Whittaker on Centre St. 


napping 
Edward 


—*Massachusets, Millbury. The ham 
mock factory which we recently reported 
was being started at this place, in which 
Hovey E. Sweet is interested, is known 
as the Comfort Hammock Co., post office 
address, Box 86, Worcester, Mass. They 
operate five looms, by steam power on all 
kinds of woven cotton hammocks. The 
interested parties are George M. Bancrof 
and Hovey E. Sweet. They sell direct. 


Woburn. In March 
incorporation of the 


—*Massachusetts, 
We reported the 
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American Linen Fibre Co. under New 
Jersey laws. We now learn that they 
will establish works at a suburb of Wo 
burn called Mishawam. The Boston of 
fice is 53 State St. Perley Putnam, presi 
dent of the Eastman Heater Car Co., is 
president; John L. Cunningham, of th 
Cunningham Lumber Co., Boston, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. We understand 
that A. F. Knight, a well-known cotton 
mill man, and J. A. Burleigh, formerly 
connected with the Providence Knitting 
Machine Co., are also interested. The 
company has been experimenting at the 
plant of the Reynolds Woolen Mill 
Davisville, R. L, with satisfactory re- 
sults. They will manufacture flax tow 
waste into absorbent linen stock and 
other specialities, and in connection with 
the works, will establish a bleachery and 
dye plant. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. The Bagdad 
Rug Company inform us that they do not 
know when ‘they will be able to start up 
The company has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000, with the following of- 
licers: Jacob Cazelins, president; Otto 
Jaeger, treasurer; Wm. H. Fletcher, su- 
perintendent. 


—*New York, Lockport. The linen mill 
which we reported last week as being es- 
tablished here has been incorporated as 
the Niagara Linen Co., with a capital of 
$50,000. The officers are president, Chas. 
A. Hoag; vice-president, W. A. Williams; 
and secretary and treasurer, W. T. Ran- 
son. A two-story stone mill has been 
purchased and will be put in operation 
as soon as it can be fitted with the nec- 
essary machinery. 

—Rhode Island, Valley Falls. The 
Frank Woods Manufacturing Company 
has started up a plant of 10 looms hers 
on dress trimmings, etc. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. The Union 
Linen Co. is about to build a new bleach- 
ery thirty feet square. It has 1 set and 
16 looms running. 


—New York, Auburn. Additions will 
be made to the plant of the Columbia 
Cordage Company, which will double its 
capacity. An additional story will be 
built to the spinning room, 90 by 30 feet, 
and another ‘to the preparing room, 60 
by 96 feet A new engine house will be 
erected, 72 by 50 feet, and a boiler house, 
80 by 56 feet. The rope and twine de- 
partment will be increased by making 
excavations under the entire main build- 
ing. Plans have also been made for two 
fire-proof brick warehouses, 75 by 100 
feet, which will be built this season, if 
the work can be accomplished. 


—Pennsylvania, Eddystone. It is ru- 
mored that the Eddystone Mfg. Co. are 
contemplating some extensive improve- 
ments to their plant, one item of which 
will be an annex to be added to the dye 
house and storage department. 


--West Virginia, Wheeling. It is an- 
nounced that J. L. Stifel & Sons, calico 
printers, will construct, this spring, a 
building, to which the works now lo- 
cated at Ninth and Main Streets will be 
moved. The building will be 150 by 200 
feet. three stories high, and will be built 
of brick, with stone facings. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of this new building 
will be in the neighborhood of 350,000. 
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Fires, 


—Chicago, Illinois. A fire destroyed the 
Armour Curled Hair & Felt Works here 
on March 27th, causing a loss of nearly 
$400,000. Three bodies have been recover- 
ed from the ruins, and it is thought that 
there are others still to be found. The 
building which was destroyed was the 
one which was built to replace the works 
burned out only a year ago. It was a 
five-story structure, 112 by 225 ft., and 
was completed last August. An insur- 
ance was carried on the property for 
$300,000. It is reported that the works will 
be rebuilt at once. 


New York, Albany. The shoddy mills 
of Frank B. Graves, at 14 Bleeker Street, 
damaged by fire to the 
amount of $10,000. The building is owned 
by C. D. Lansing, and is said to be fully 
insured. ‘The amount of Mr. Graves’ in- 
surance is not known. 


were recently 


—New York, Lockport. A fire in the 
Lockport Cotton Batting Co.’s mill, own- 
ed by E. W. Rogers & Son, caused dam- 
age recently to the amount of between 
$1500 and $2000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. The fire is thought to have origi- 
nated in a carding machine. 


—North Carolina ,Salisbury. The Salis- 
bury Hosiery Mills were recently de- 
stroyed by fire. They were insured for 
$10,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Times Finishing Works, owned by Sam- 
uel Lea & Sons, on American and Bodine 
Sts., were damaged by fire recently to 
the amount of $12,000, fully covered by 
insurance. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Kensington Dye Works, owned by T. 
Brophy’s Sons, at Jasper and Clearfield 
Sts., were damaged to the amount of 
$5000 by fire recently; fully covered by 
insurance. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


—Connecticut, Dayville. Carl Stahl has 
been appointed receiver of the Youkon 
Woolen Co.. Jas. Legg, agent, and has 
taken charge of the plant. The liabili- 
ties were $82,500 and assets $15,000. 


—*New York, Schaghticoke. cS me 
Greenman, assignee of the Schaghticoke 
Woolen Co., owned by S. W. Barker, has 
been ordered by the courts to pay pre- 
ferred creditors, help and persons holding 
liens, etc., in full, and to pay a dividend 
of 18 per cent. on all other claims, which 
will amount to a total of about $93,000. 


—Ontario, Simcoe. Harding & Son, 
shoddy manufacturers, have assigned to 
C. 8. Scott of Hamilton, Ont. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The knitting 
mill known as the Urania Hosiery Com- 
pany (not incorporated), operated by 
George Steinhauer, has been closed on 
an execution for $1071. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—California, Los Angeles. I. D. Jack- 
son, of Connersville, Ind., is talking of 
Starting a carpet factory at this place. 


—California, Marysville. Efforts are be- 
ing made looking toward the rebuilding 
of the Marysville Woolen Mills, which 
were burned in March. It is probable 
that the former proprietors, who are ad- 
vanced in years and wish to retire from 
active business, will not take the man- 
agement of the plant again, but it is ex- 
pected that the mill will be rebuilt an 
early date when the plans are t 


Westfield 
from 


—Connecticut, Meriden. The 
Manufacturing Co. will move he 
Westfield, and will be 
Meriden Thread Co. The company will 
be incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
a portion of which has been taken by the 
Meriden people. hey will probably em- 


; 


ploy about 50 hands at the outset 


known as the 


—Conmnecticut, Old Lyme. The Lyme 
Woolen Company has been incorporated 
with a capital of $2500, of which sum 
$2000 is paid in, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing yarns, etc. The incorporators 
are: George Park, James Bradbury, and 
John H. Bradbury, all of Old Lyme. 


—Connecticut, Oneco. It is reported 
that the Oneco Manufacturing Company, 
whose factory was destroyed by fire on 
March 2, will not rebuild and may go out 
of business. 


—Connecticut, Willimantic. The Ruddy 
Thread Co.’s plant is being removed 
from Worcester to the No. 4 mill of the 
American Thread Co. here. This is one 
of the four plants which are to be trans- 
ferred to Willimantic by the trust. 


—*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Wind- 
ham Cotton Mfg. Co.’s plant will be sold 
May 17 to satisfy the mortgages amount- 
ing to about $75,000, held by the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co. 


West Point. The Galeton 

have been renamed the 
Riverdale Cotton Mills, and it is said 
that extensive improvements will be 
made to the plant The erection of an 
additional building at a cost of $20,000 is 
talked of. 


Georgia, 
Cotton Mills 


—Indiana, Muncie. The Muncie Under- 
wear Co. has been incorporated at Ridge- 
wood, N. J., with a capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture cotton and woolen goods. 
The incorporators are Alpin J. Cameron 
and William E. Maltbie of Ridgewood, 
and William P. Denegre of Philadelphia. 
This is an incorporation of the former 
business. 


—*Maine, Dexter. The firm of Amos 
Abbott & Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000. The of- 
ficers are: Jub Abbett, president: A. P. 
Abbott, treasurer, and G. Walter Abbott, 
secretary. The stock is all held in the 
Abbott family. 


—Maine, Westbrook. The Bates Manu- 
facturing Company of Lewiston, is the 
latest rumored party said to be contem- 
plating the purchase of the Westbrook 
Manufacturing Company’s mills. These 
latter mills have been shut down since 
July lst, 1896, 


Massachusetts, 
has started a refinishing plant at 164 
High St. An examining, cloth shrink- 
ing and sponging department will also be 
run in connection with the finishing. 


David Welsh 


soston. 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. The Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. took possession of the 
Faulkner Mills on May Ist. 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


—S. M. Green, for 10 years master me- 
chanic at the Merrick Thread Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass., has been promoted to he 
master mechanic for the entire 21 mills 
of the American Thread Co. 


—Henry Greenwood, overseer of the 
winding and quilling department of the 
I.ancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has re- 
signed, 


-—-John Freeman, of Indian Head Cotton 
Mills, Cordova, Ala., is now employed by 
the Avondale Mills Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., as secondhand in their upper weave 
room. 


—Leon Fox, bookkeeper for Neyland & 
Quinn, has resigned and accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass. 


—Lee A. Fain, secondhand at Dilling 
Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., has 
resigned to aecept thé position of night 
boss weaver at the Clinton (8. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 

—G. A. Franklin, overseer of the cloth 
room at the No. 2 mill of the Clifton Mfg. 
Co., Clifton, 8. C., has resigned owing to 
failing health. J. W. Kidd, formerly 
secondhand, has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Franklin. 


—J. F. Fe 
Berkley Co., 
the superintendency of the 


with the 
has accepted 
Boott Cotton 


rguson, recently 
Berkley, R. L., 


he 
Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


—Dillon Waron, secondhand of card- 
in No. 2 Harmony Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., 
esignet ind accepted a position as 
earder with the Montmorency Cot- 
Montmorency Falls, Que. 


—A. R. Ennis has resigned as boss car- 
der and spinner at the Toccoa Cotton 
Mills, Toccoa, Ga., and accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent at the 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


—Ss. J. uffer has accepted the posi- 
tion of er of weaving at the Pal- 
metto (G ‘otton Mills, C. M. Cable 
naving 

D. M. Diffly recently employed as boss 
spinner at Cordele, Ga., is now in a simi- 
lar capacit it the Alabama Cordage Co., 

Montgomery, Ala. 

HI. V. Deaver, carder at the Red 
Bluft Mills, Clio, S. C., ‘has resigned. 


S. J. Dufresne, foreman at the War- 
ren Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass., 
has resigned. A large number of the em- 
ployees of the machine and wool depart- 
ment presented him with an easy chair 
and handsome smoking set. 

T. G Rrown loom fixer at the 
Granby Cotton Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., 
has been promoted to the position of 
I weaver ut the Fairfield Cotton 
. " : 


Uh 
Mills, Winsboro, 8S. C. 


—J. W. *k formerly overseer of 
carding an inning at the Louise Mills, 
Charlotte, pes iccepted the super- 
intendency of the Kinston Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C 


—L. Q. Barber, formerly secondhand of 
the Lockhart Mfg. Co.’s mill, Lockhart, 
S. C., has been promoted to take charge 
of the cloth room. 


—Matthew Broadbent, recently with 
the Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has accepted a position 
with the Hamlet Mills, Woonsocket, as 
overseer of frame spinning, Albert H. 
Greene having resigned. 


—A. J. Cobb, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Gaffney (5S. 
C.) No. 1 mill, has gone to Pacelot, 8S. C., 
to accept a vosition in the No. 3 mill, 


—W. PD. Cooksey, formerly overseer of 
spooling and warping department at th 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.’s No. 1 mill, Gaffney, 
8. C., has been promoted to overseer of 
carding and spinning department. 


—W. T. Claytor, formerly second-hand 
of weaving for the Phoenix Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has accepted charge of the 
weaving devartment of the Sylvan 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. William 
Preddy of the Dixie Cotton Mills, La 
Grange, Ga., has succeeded him. 


—Edwin A. Davis, clerk at the Kerr 
Thread Mills, Fall River, Mass., has 
accepted a position with the American 
Thread Co., New York. 


—W. A. Douglas, formerly with the 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., has b« 
come boss of the picker room in the Ma- 
ginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., 
succeeding James Shockley. 


—George F. Ellam, for a number of 
years with the Whittenton Manufac- 
turing Co., Taunton, Mass., as overseer, 
has resigned to engage in the mill busi- 
ness in Maine. 


fixer at the 
Mills is now 


—J. Earnest, formerly 
Camden (S. C.) Cotton 
night overseer of weaving. Thomas 
Hurt, formerly of the Louise Mills 
Charlotte, N. C., has succeeded him as 
fixer. 


—G. C. Evans, of Alabama, has taken 
charge of the dye house of the Nan- 
tucket Cotton Mfg. Co., Spray, N. C. 


—Z. M. Floyd has again ‘taken charge 
of the weaving at the Palmetto (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


—Albert H. Greene, formerly overseer 
of frame spinning at the Hamlet Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. L, is now at B. B. & 
R. Knight's mills, Manchaug, Mass., in 
a similar position. 


—J. B. Harkey, night 
for the Manchester Mfg. Co., 


Ga., has resigned. 


superintendent 
Macon, 


—William J. Henderson, for 15 years 
employed at the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co.,;Salem, Ma&s., has resigned and 
gone to Petersburg, Va. 


—Samuel Holt, recently with the Sken- 
andoa Cotton Co., Utica, N. Y., has se- 
cured the position of overseer of card- 
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Mills, Cohoes, N. 


eg at the Harmony 


H. Hickman, who has been presi- 
of the Graniteville Mfg. Co., Gran- 
ville, 8. C., for 30 years, has resigned. 
son, Tracy I. Hickman, who has 
n vice-president of the company for 
past three years, has been elected 
succeed his father. 
with the 


J E. Hamby, formerly 
iirfield Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., 
boss weaver, has accepted charge of 
weaving at the Chester (8S. C.) 
‘ingham Mill, which staried up on 
\pril 17. 


resigned is over- 
Chewalla Cotton 


J. I. James has 
eer of weaving at the 
Mill, Eufaula, Ala. 


David Jamieson, of Philadelphia, 
1s become boss dyer at the Souther 
tton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Jt. T. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Springs Mills, Oxford, Ala., has 
siened and gone to Avondale, Ala. 


Michael Kenny has accepted a posi- 
tion as second-hand in the dye house of 
Hi. N. Slater, at Webster, Mass. 


J. Lawrence has secured the posi- 
on of boss dyer at the Glenallan Mills, 
Winchendon, Mass. . Drummond, 
whom he succeeded, has gone to Man- 
hester, N. H 


Robert Love, for a number of years 
vith the Lancaster Mills, Climiton, 
Mass., is now with the Thorndyke Mfg. 
Co., Palmer, Mass., as foreman of the 
machine - shop. 


Lee, of Lonsdale, R. L, 
been employed by the Kerr Thread 
Fall River, Mass., to take charge 

of the top-roll covering department, 


Homer T. 


. Lanham, overseer of carding 

the mill of the Cowpens Mfg. Co., 
Cowpens, 8S. C., has been made super- 
mtendent of that mill, and will retain 
his former position as well. 


-J. W. 


McGuinn, overseer of weaving 

Mills, Greenville, 8S. 
a position with Holt, 
Colle ge, N. G.. as 
beaming and 


W. D. 
it the Huguenot 
‘., has acepted 
Gant & Holt, Elon 
verseer of weaving, 
twisting. 


J. A. B. Meha‘fee, overseer of the 
dressing department of the Kincaid 
Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga has resigned and 

nds to go into the grocery business. 


R. S. Milliken, formerly superinten- 
ent of the Pemberton Co.’s miil, Law- 
ence, Mass., has ept the superin- 
endency of the ‘ iua Mfg Co., 
Nashua, N. H 


John A. McLoughlin, overseer of 
veaving at the Hamlet Mills, Woon 
ocket, R. I., has resigned to accept a 
milar position at the Manchaug Mills, 
Manchaug, Mass 


M. Myrick is the new 
weaving at the Chewalla 
Eufaula, Ala. 


overseer of 
Cotton Mill 


—C. W. Moore has beer uppointed su- 
‘intendent of the Kesler Mfg. Co.,’s 
mill, Salisbury N: C He was formerly 
t the Granite Mfs Haw River 


—John McConnell has resigned as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Glenallam Mills, Winchendon, Mass., 
which position he held for 10 years, and 
has removed to Fitchburg. 


Andrew Mungall, for eighteen years 
overseer of fancy dyeing for the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
resigned. He is 71 years of age. 
son, Thomas Mungall, succeeds him. 

4. B. Mitchell has succeeded E. M. 
Wade as overseer of slashing and draw- 
ing at the Proximity Mfg. Co.'s mill, 
Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Wade has gone 
to Chester, §. C 


John H. Peel, overseer in the weave 
room in the mills of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Manchaueg, Mass., has resigned and re- 
turned to Fall River, where he has a 
similar position. The employes of his 
department presented him with a gold 
watch and chain, 


—Chandler M. Potter, overseer of the 
spinning at night at the Jefferson Mill 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., recently met with a serious acci- 
dent. While passing from the picker 
room into the cotton sheds, instead of 
stepping into the passage-way, he step- 
ped directly out of doors, falling about 
twenty feet to the ground. Upon exam- 
ination it was found that a right rib 
was badly crushed and his head injured 
internally. 


-W. S. Porter, formerly at 
Ss. C., is now overseer of weaving at 
might. at the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gaffney, 


—George B. Smith, who has been an 
employee of the Lowell Machine Shop, 
in the foundry department, for forty- 
eight years, the past twenty-four years 
as foreman, has severed his connection 
with the company He was presented 
with a couch amd reclining chair by 
his employees. 


Thomson, of Providence, R. 
Ark., 
that 


—John P. 
I., has gone to Mammoth Springs 
to superintend the cotton mill at 
place. 


—J. V. Thomason, formerly of Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., has been appointed 
to take charge of the weave room at 
the Camden Cotton Mill, Camden, 8S. C. 
He succeeds Joshua Booth. 


John Thompson formerly over 
of weaving in Dwight Mills 5 ar 
Chicopee, Mass., and more r 
Fiskdale, s returned to 


Thayer 
ng wit 
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—George A. Whitney, superintendent 
of the Galveston (Tex.) City Cotton 
Mills, has become superintendent of the 
Dixie Cotton Mills at La Grange, Ga. 
The operatives of the Galveston Mills 
presented him a jeweled scarf pin. 


—H. L. Witham, superintendent of 
the Roswell Mfg. Co., Roswell, Ga., has 
resigned and accepted the superinten- 
dency of the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mill, Atlanta, a. 


—C. Wilkerson, formerly second-hand 
at the Sibley Mill, Augusta, Ga., has 
accepted a similar position at the John 
P. King Mill. 


Weolen. 

~—Thomas 8S. Blacklock has resigned 
as boss dyer at the works of the Paw- 
tucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. l. He was presented with a 
gold-headed cane by ‘tthe employees as 
a token of their esteem, 


—F. J. Brady, overseer of the finish- 
ing department of the Brown Mfg. Co., 
Dover, Me., has resigned. 


—Dennis Connolly, overseer of the fin- 
ishing department for the Tremont 
Worsted Co., Methuen, Mass., has re- 
signed and gone to Worcester. 


—Thomas Donlon, superintendent of 
the Endrick Woolen Mills, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., has resigned, and Henry 
Cushing, late of Dexter, Me., but for- 
merly of Great Barrington, has suc- 
ceeded him. 


—Dennis Duffy, boss carder in the mill 
of the Pondicherry Co., Bridgton, Me., 
has given up that position, and Mr. 
Parker, of that city, succeeds him. 


—Hugo Dolge, formerly of Dolgeville, 
has accepted a position with the Cana- 
dian Felting Co., Winmipeg, Canada. 
Since his failure in Dryden, soon after 
the failure of his brother, Alfred Dolge, 
Hugo Dolge has held a position as su- 
perintendent of a mill in Peterboro, N. 
H. 


~Henry Feiler, formerly of Warsaw, 
fll., has accepted a position as beamer 
with the Griffon Co., Passaic, N. J. 


—Damiel Furlong second-hand with 
the Winthrop Mills Co., Winthrop, Me., 
has been promoted ‘to boss carder, suc- 
ceeding William Fleming. 


—Edward Flynn, overseer of No. 1 
carding room of the Smith & Dove Mfg. 
Co., Andover, Mass., has resigned. The 
employees presented him with a tool 
chest. 


—Arthur Greaves, of Moosup, Conn., 
has gone to Sherbrooke, Canada, where 
he has a position as overseer of drawing 
with the Paton Mfg. Co. 


—John Gordon, of Putnam, Conn., 
has secured the position of overseer of 
spinning with the French River Textile 
Co., Mechanicsville, Conn. 


-—Charles A. Kennedy, boss dyer at 
the Bowden Felt Mills, Millbury, Mass., 
has resigned. 


—James Kearney, boss spinner for the 
Pittsfield Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has taken a similar position in Troy. 
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Joseph Kettle, overseer of the card 
room at the Yocona Mill at Water Val- 
ley, Miss., has severed his connection 
with that firm, and Robert Dillon of 
Florence, Ala., has been appointed to 
succeed him, 


—John McIntosh, boss dyer for James 
Roy & Co., West Troy, N. Y., has re- 
signed. A. MacMillan will succeed him, 


—John J. Supple, who has been for 
some time dyer with the Armour Felt 
Works at Chicago, has accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the Bowden Felt 
Mills at Millbury, Mass. 


—John Shaw, boss dyer for David 
Armitage & Son, Chester, Pa., died last 
month, 


—Harry Sheldon, formerly loom fixer 
at Lewisburg, Pa., has been appointed 
boss weaver for the Columbia Worsted 
Co., Wallingford, Pa. 


—W. N. Green is now employed as 
buss knitter for the Faith Knitting Co., 
of Averill Park, N. Y. 


—John Howell of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been engaged by the Paragon Knit- 
ting Co., Mohawk, N. Y., as overseer of 
their carding department. 


~—Frank Fairfield, formerly with John 
H. Murphy & Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
secured the position of boss knitter with 
the Highland Knitting Mill, Utica, N. Y. 


—Charles Ostrom, overseer of knit- 
ting in the No. 3 mill of the Victor Knit- 
ting Mills Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has re- 
signed. 


—G. E. Stevens has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Pitman Mfg. Co., 
Laconia, N. H., succeeding C. J. Austin, 





Deaths, 


~—John Woyle, senior member of the 
firm of Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye, manu- 
facturers of upholstery material, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died April 6th at his home 
on 2640 North Ninth St. He was born 
in BEngiland in 1850, where he worked 
for his father, a cloth manufacturer, in 
1871 coming to this country. In 1880 he, 
together with Messrs. Harrison & Kaye, 
started in business with three looms. 
The firm now employs upwards of 1000 
persons and has two large plants in 
Philadelphia. 


—Daniel Holden, a prominent woolen 
manufacturer, died ait his home in West 
Concord, N. H., very suddenly on April 
llth. After finishing a meagre educa- 
tion, he worked on farms until his 
twenty-first year, when he began work 
in the flannel mill of H. G. Howe, in 
Belvidere (mow a part of Lowell), being 
employed as watchman. In ‘three years’ 
time he was engaged to run the mill by 
contract. From 1837, for ten years, he 
was superintendent of the Chelmsford 
Co.'s mill in Dracut, and then removed 
to West Concord, where, together with 
an older brother, Benjamin F. Holden, 
he began the manufacture of woolen 
goods, which partnership continued 27 
years, until the death of Benjamin F. 
Holden in 1847. A corporation was then 
formed under the mame of the Concord 
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Manufacturing Co., of which Mr. Hol- 
den was elected treasurer and general 
agent, and held the former position at 
the time of his ‘death. In 1853-56 he was 
superintendent of the Saxonville 
Mills in Framingham, Mass., his busi- 
ness connection with his brother re- 
maining the same during these years. 
All grades of blankets, in addition to 
various styles of flannels, were manu- 
factured in the early years of their 
business, and for a number of years 
they also did quite a business in wool 
hosiery, but of late the production of 
the mills has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to tlannels. 


also 


—John W. Macomber, treasurer of the 
New Bedford Cordage Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., died Saturday, April 1, 
aged 68 He was also a director in the 
Grinnell Mfg. Co., and held other posi- 
tions of trust and honor. 


—Charles F. Doyle, a member of the 
firm of North & Doyle, who operate the 
Anchor Hosiery Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., on 
women’s and children’s underwear, died 
recently at his home in that city, aged 
6 years. He leaves a son and two 
daughters. 


—Horatio N. Campbell died at his 
home in Providence, R. 1., recently, aged 
8 vears. For 30 years he was engaged 
in the cotton and wool business in 
Westerly. His son, Horatio N. Camp- 
bell, Jr., now assistant treasurer of the 
Campbell Mills, entered into partnership 
with him in 1873, when Mr. Campbell 
removed to Providence, where he had 
since resided. 


—William Campbell, one of the largest 
and most successful knit goods manu- 
facturers in Vermont, died Saturday, 
April 8th. He had been in poor health 
for some years, but attended to busi- 
ness up to the noon of the day before 
his death. He died of consumptioin. 
Mr. Camphell came from Cohoes, N. Y., 
to Bennington, nine years ago, during 
these years having amassed a large for- 
tune. He had just completed a yarn 
mill to run in conection with his knit 
goods establishment, and supplied it 
with new machinery at an expense of 
over $50,000. He is survived by a widow. 


overseer in the 
of Richardson & 
Marlborough, N. H., died re- 
cently of pmeumonia, aged 651 years. 
He had worked in mills nearly all his 
life, being with the above firm for ten 
years. 


Campbell, 
department 


—John 
weaving 
Pease, 


treasurer of the 
Little Falls, N. J., 
March 25, aged 
Robert 
firm of 
agents 


—William Beattie, 
Beattie Mfg. Co., 

died at Pasadena, Cal., 
61 years. He was the son of 
Beattie, and was head of the 
Robert Beattie & Sons, selling 
for the Beattie Mfg. Co. 


—Russell M. Iarned, at one time one 
of the best known cotton dealers in 
Providence, R. I., but who retired from 
active business a few years ago, died at 
his residence, 9 Charles Feld St., Prov- 
idence, aged &1 years. 
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—James Thompson, 
home in Valley Falls, 
after a lingering illness. 
principal owner of the large mill at 
Valley Falls operated under the firm 
name of James Thompson & Co. 


Sr., died at his 
N. Y., recently, 
He was the 


—Oliver Moorehouse, for thirty years 
an employee of Seville, Schofield & Sons, 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa., died sud- 
denly while at work in the mill, aged 
69 years. 


—Asa Crowell died at his home, 465 
Hope St., Pawtucket, R. I., April 16th. 
He was superintendent of the Cumber- 
land Mills, Cumberland, N. C., for 30 
years, a part of the time being a direc- 
tor. He retired in 1897, when he re- 
moved to Pawtucket. A widow and one 
son, Asa C. Crowell, professor of Ger- 
manic languages at Brown University, 
survive him, 


—Jacob B. Cundall, superintendent of 
the Island Woolen Co., at Baraboo, 
Wis., died in that city the latter part 
of March, of Bright's disease. He was 
at one time superintendent for Joseph 
Dews, East Greenwich, R. L., later with 
William Tillotson, Pittsfield, and after- 
wards with Phillips & Kunhardt, Law- 
rence, Mass. He then associated him- 
self with W. D. Hills in the woolen 
manufacturing business at Auburn, N. 
Y. He had been in Baraboo for about 
three and a half years. 


—James 8S. Patterson died recently at 
his home on West Third St., Jamestown, 
N. Y. The Empire Worsted Mills, of 
which he wes the largest stockholder, 
and th Union ‘irust ©s., of which he 
was president, are largely indebted to 
him for their success, 


—Herman H. Schwietering, of the 
firm of H. H. Schwietering & Co., wool- 
en importers, New York, died at his 
home, No. 28 West Seventy-sixth St., 
April 10th, of heart failure. Mr. Schwie- 
tering established the firm in 1871. 


—Major Julian Ransome committed 
suicide in the night of April 12. He had 
taken morphine. He was largely inter- 
ested in the Eagle & Phenix Mills of 
Columbus, Ga., and through ‘their fail- 
ure lost many thousand dollars, which 
loss of fortune, together with poor 
health for some months past, it is 
thought, affected his mind. 


—Frank Johnson, overseer of spinning 
in the Galveston (Texas) Cotton Mills, 
died on March 26th. He has been at 
the Galveston Mills for over two years, 
coming frm the Boston Duck Mills, 
Bondsville, Mass. 


—Richard W. Jones died in Clayville, 
N. Y., recently, aged 80 years. He was 
a& boss Weaver, and for some years was 
employed in the Globe Woolen Mills, 
Utica, N. Y. In 1871, he retired to his 
farm, where he resided until his death. 


superintendent of 
the Harmony Co., 
aged 69 


—Dennis Murray, 
the Ogden Mill of 
Cohoes, N. Y., died recently, 
years. 
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‘All Belts with 
CLING - SURFACE 
on them 
ean be run as slack 
as this. 





This Little Belt (12 in.) wasour firstslack belt. Itearned 
$640.00 in twe vears.in increased power. at a cost of only 
$63.00 for CLEING-SU RFACE. for the whole plant. 


WH GUARANTEE 
That with the use of CLING SurvAcE all belts will Sror slipping, that Tie POWER 
WILL Be PERMANENTLY INCREASED, that belts can be run SLACK, that in leather 
belts the leather will become as Sort as calfskin and ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF ; 
and furthermore that the INCREASE in power in a fair-sized plant will earn the 
cost of the sample can Every month, if used as directed. This applies to all 
belts, leather, rubber, cotton or a rope drive, whether they are new, old or oily. 


THE CLINC-SURFACE MFC. CO., 


Bost B h: 1708 St. 
CHAS. F. CHASE, Mer, 199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Py Ry RATA a 
*® Buffalo Forge Company Engine 


For Select HORIZONTAL a 
Service. 
UPRIGHT 


and 


MARINE 
TYPES. 


Refinement of 
Regulation. 

Simplicity of 
Design. 

Excellence of 
Finish. 


Highest Award 
rid Medal at 
ha, 1808 


und Gk 


Omah 


ae og 


BUFFAL FORCE COMPANY, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A, P 
New York. Chicago. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers, 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W,. Paterson, N. J. 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Feeds for Cotton 
Wool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, II. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


Automatic and 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., Buffalo, 
Bu Be 
Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank £., New Haven, Conn. 
Binding*«. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York. 
Robbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 
Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. , 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
phia. ; 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. : 
New Bedford Copper Co, New 


Co, 100 


Bedford, 


Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Pynam, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chemist. 
Adriance, John §8., 105 East 39th St., New 
York. 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8.,75 Spring St, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Dusenbury, C Coles, & Son, 396.398 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Hayes, O. H., 10 Thomas St., New York. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal, 
Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, 
S58. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Burkhard, Thomas, 494 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 
dence, R. 1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotton (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


2816 N. 4th St, 


New Bedford 


Provi- 


a. 

Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Cc., Philadel. 
phia. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Machite 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wood 
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Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Designer. 
Wiliam Keiller, 28 Queen St , Belfast, Ire. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
Dryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mags, 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.  # 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R I. 
Priladeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germ antown Ave., Piiladelphia,. 
Ph a Lextuc Macninoery Vo, Phila- 
deiphia, 


Koech], Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, NY. 

Seprimes Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

. & Boston Dye wood Co, 55 Beekman 

at New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Palmetto Co., Tne, #4244 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Pickharut & Kattroff, New York. 

Richmond & Foley, 153 N. Front S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

hee. Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front 8t, 


Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
ore. & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


. oR 28 Street, 85 Water St, N. 


Phillips So, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, omas, N. Spencer, Elmira, 2 York. 
dargeut’s, U. &., 500», Granitevilie, Mass. —— and Finishers. 
Sturtevant, 5. #. Uo, 34 Ulver St, Boston, American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 


Mass. North 22d st., Philadelphia. 


Dusters. Buswa Fiaisuing Worae, Williamstown 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. Mass. 

Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 

ae am Worsted Muiiis (yarns), Bristol 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia. 
revowood, K, & Sault, Frauxtord, Pa. Firth & Fos ington, Pa. 
= sir a © Works, Pawtucket and Greenwood, k. Saat. Frankiord, Pa. 

alley 8, K. i. Home B ks, Pawtucket, 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. Rt mae © Bye Works, Paw 
ee ee Co., Sedgwick St. Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
zhicago, Ill. rawt b Paw- 
Orianna Bleach Works, 2560 No. 3d St., a ee 
Philadelphia, —_ Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, Ea 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westreld, Mass. gings. 

Dyeing, D Bleaching and Finish Oe ape, Seana aen Dying. 

yeoims;, "eS iseckiners - mis&- Electrical Engineer. ‘ , 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. W. 8. Kelley, 30 Nightingale St., Boston. 
Butterwortu, H. W, & Sons Uo, Phila, Pa. Electrotyping and Printing. 
—— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood Blovaters. : 
Sts, Philadelphia. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Granger ts ped & Machine Co, Provi- —o Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
dence, R. I. onn, 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
— Geo. be ’ Saeki = itor” “a Engineers, Mechanical. 
incoln e, Co, rch 8t, Hartfor 
Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 Bxpress Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, Cheques. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- American Express Co, offices in every city 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South MFans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
Main St, rer os meas os Sioa See Ventilating Apparatus. 
erertevent, B. 1 = +f ve Carer ston, Peed Water Pumps. 
Woonsocket D Meshine & Press Co, Woon- Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
socket, R. I. Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- walters for Water. 
sccket, &. J. New York Filter Mfg. Co., 26 Cort!andt 8t., 
Dye Sticks, New York. 


Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. Finishing Machinery. 


Haedrich, E. M, 311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Fire Extinguishers. 
Amend Process Oc. SS TRG Ave,Fow — a. B, Bennett, 1917 Filbert 86., Phils. 
Amporienn Aniline Co., 188 No. Front St., Fluted Bells. 
hiladelphia. Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New Thurston, A. Ga Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
York. : " “ Mass. 
oe. ¥- E, & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., Fulling Mills for Weolen Goods. 
Berlin Aniline Werke, 72 Front S8t., N. Y. Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
| ery & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. Gas Engines. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. ‘ 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone Jones, Lewis, 6034 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
8t, N. Y. Gas Singeing Machines. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Fron t St, New York. Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
qanaes, © 0.8, & Co, "ECe De Mn Y. dence, R. I 
ohnson, Chas. A, & Co ey 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conn. Gear Cutting Machine, 
Keller, Jobn J, & Co, 104-106 M urray St,N. Y. Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl 8t,N. Y. Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
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Grates (Boiler). 
Earl & Wilson Co, Gastonia, N.C. 
Harness Varnish. 


D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 


town Ave, Philadelphia. 

Heating. 

See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 

Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 


Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Kusurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, % 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
N.Y 


Fried berger & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
Phila . 


, Pa 
Hepast & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila 


Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnit Geeods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 


Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa. 


Maitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mnuitting Machinery. 

Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila- 
delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 
Me Be 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O’Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co , Lakeport, N. H. 2 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Mayo rns Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N 
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Laberatery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Lamps, Electric. 

Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New 
York. 

Gilmore Electric Co, L and Ist Sts, South 
Boston, 

Leoms. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila, 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoin & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Lubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City. N. J. 

Crappite Lubricating Co., Bound Brook, 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Miachinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Mieasuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble|/Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Millis For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 
American Suppl 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun ill, Paterson, 


Co, Providence, R. I. 


N.J. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Co., 


Mitchell- Bissell 
Boston. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L.S, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon.- 
socket, R. I. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad. 
way, N. Y. 
European Textile Sample Co., 56 Worth 
St., New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
—— & Gregory, 3% School 8t, Boston, 
ass. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 280 
North Union St , Chicago. I). 


170 Summer  8t., 


53 State St, 
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Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N.J. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain S8t., 
Philadelphia. ° 
Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, Co, 25 Market St, Chicago, Ill. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. U., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 


170 Summer S8t., 


Mich. 
Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons,Co., Philadel- 
phia 
Crawtord. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms, 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piiladelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing Erons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Economical Gas Iron Co., C. H. Sheftall, 
Mer., 305 307 Mercer St., New ) ork. 
Edwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Quills. 

Parker, Henry, Co., Springfield, Vt. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
ti 


on. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Reofting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 


Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass, 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 
Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


WORLD 


Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal, 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No, 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Somes & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
4 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Hic, 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc. 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
N.Y : 
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Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips C », The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 

Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 

N.J. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 


Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R, I. 


Spianing Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Spisning Tubes. 
Beckley. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk 8t, 
Boston. 
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Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, yHehbure, Mase. 
Butfalu Forge Cu., Buffalo, N. 
Hooven (The), Owens & » 2 Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 
ville, Ky. : 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, re & Mass. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John, & Co, 115 Fianklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa 
Hamilton, J. H , & Co, 275 Chure h St, nN. ¥.§ 
Krout & Fite Mfz. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emeral St., Philadelphia. 
rhun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, ls17Fast York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Telephones. 
¥ O. Flummer, 620 Atlantic Ave., 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., 


Louis. 


Boston. 


Phila., Pa 


Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 


ville, Ky. 
C hallenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos- 


202 Brook St., Louis- 


ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich. ; and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 
Butfalo Forge Co., Buffalo, > 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelpbia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machine —2 Ae Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, ae 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 3% Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass 
Bulterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., 
phia. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 


Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine r o, ¢ yrange, 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 


Water Wheel Governors. 


Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cobens Foundry & Machine Co, 


Philadel- 


Elgin, lll. 


Stafford, Ct. 


Mass. 


Cohoes 


Latter, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 


Philadelphia. 


The Thomas, Providence, R., I. 


620 Atlantic Ave, 
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Lombard Water Wheel 
Hampshire 8t, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool, 
Pratt, Daniel S., 180 Summer St, Boston 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J, 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi. 
dence, R. I. 
Weel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, CG. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
— man-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


Governor Co, 61 


wusien and Worsted Machinery. 
aeeen, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Atias Manufacturing Uo , Newark, N.J. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia, 

a Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 

as 
oN & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney , Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, Be 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., 
socket, 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Weool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, me ae ig N.Y 

Garfield W — Co, Garfield, 

Slack, Wm. & Bro, Springfeld, 
Weol Meco ay Guahieies and patched 
izers. 

Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 672 

Germantown Ave., Philad+ lphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma+s, Providence, R, I 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Woolen Commission Merchants, 
Hayes, O. H. & Co., New York. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Woon. 


Banding. 
& Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Thread Works,Westfield, Mass. 
Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 


Moore, C. 

Warren, W, 

Solis, Andrew J, 
St, Boston, Maas. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 
it., Boston. 


45 Milk 
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Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Crossiand, Enos, Sons, Philade)phia, Pa. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & seeabens, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Fleming & Shao, Philadelphia, 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Pa 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mas 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, 2.8. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. K, & Co, Boston and Puila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spanning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann &  ynere. 530 Broadway, cor 
Sprin 

Indian Greene. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford. Pa 

— John C. &Co., 87 Summer 8t., Bos. 


Montgomery-& Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, hread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Coy} Wester! .R. I. 

Caegens, The J. & H. 0, New Richmond, 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Pranklin St, New 
or 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broad way, cor. 

Spring St, N. Y. 

Ceasers Spinning Co, Germantown, 
a. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

“eer E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Shimer, , Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spneing Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, } 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Fawcett, Hu hes, es Franklin St., N. Y 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1. 

Eichmann & grqgnbers, ‘580 Broadway, cor. 
eens 8t.. N. Y. 

Skerry, A .T, % Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Zic. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Hiern tereg”f &CO, J.R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Sulk Yarns. 
nee Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Meyer, John C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos- 


ton 
Ryle, ‘Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. 
a The J. & H. Co, Naody Richmond, 


Ob 
Crossland’s Enos, Sons, Philadelphia. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kin  Alouander & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 
Roc: ‘well, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
st, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Bowany Wi Worsted Mills, Phila, re: 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 

Bo er, B B. F, & Co, 516 Market Be Pialadel- 

a 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, P. 
Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philadel. 
phia 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elsasser, aibert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ilet and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 18 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R. I. 

7 Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 

en 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, ston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heatsintwo minutes. It isan ideal 
Iron, insuring comfort and faving time 
labor and expense, No more sweltering 
over hot stoves. No soot. no dirt, no 
smell. No waste of fuel. No lost time 

Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, © cts, 
per day. 

It is sim~le in construction; perfect in 
every way; never vets out of order. No 
hot ey in summer. Will act ex- 
plode. Enjoy the comforts of a coo! 
home on ironing days by using this Iron 

Cost of burning Wood Alcohol, 2c. per hour. 


All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, and they may be used either with Gas or 


Wood Alcohol. 


Made ia all sizes, fer all purposes. 


These Irons are specially 


adopted to the weolen trade. Manufactured anu sold throughout the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON CoO., 


Sole Owners, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 


12 COLUMBIA 8T., BOSTON. 





TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
....» New Features for 1899 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, 7  _ what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be,estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
CLOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS. BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 91 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


' Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Morrie, Jr., 63 pages, Il- 
lustrated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Ornamental Desiga for Woven Fa. 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards, 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50 


Cetton Spinning. By W. 5. Taggart 
Three volumes. Price $7.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from ithe first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. ‘The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use it as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
53 pages. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 
is work is by a well known writer 
m lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 


Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker 
man, 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.76. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of tty | Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; a obbies; Jac- 
quaree: Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 

wivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and ixing of Parts. illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. [By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 


This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price $2.25. 


Cotton. |By {Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oll, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00. 





MILL. NEWS 


Facts and Gossip. 


*Massachusetts, Collinsville. At a 
eting of the stockholders of the Col- 
Mills, which was held recently, it 
was voted unanimously to sell the plant 
to the American Woolen Co., the new 
trust. 
Mansfield. James 


have purchased the 
Works formerly operated 


Massachusetts 
Crossley is said to 
Mansfield Print 
by James Lind 


The Assa- 


Massachusetts, Maynard. 
plant has 


bet Manufacturing Company's 


t 


been purchased by the American Woolen 


Company. 


Millbury. In one of 
mentioned the dis- 
between Walter 
MacDuff, who 


—*Massachusetts, 
our recent issues we 
solution of partnership 
L. Whitney and Daniel 
had been doing business under the firm 
name cf Whitney, MacDuff & Co. We 
then said that Walter L. Whitney would 
earry on the business of the company, 
and we are now informed that the new 
firm will be known as the West End 
Thread Co. 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. Hol- 
den, Leonard & Co. have purchased the 
Oneko Mills. This is a 12 set mill. 


—Massachusetts South Groveland. 
The Groveland Woolen Mills, owned by 
Veasev & Hale, have started work in full 
for the first time in several years. 


—*Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls. 
The Glasgow Manufacturing Company 
has not yet started up, as the directors 
have not succeeded in securing the $50,- 
000 necessury for the working capital. 
amount can be raised, 
in operation. 


As soon as this 


the mills will be put 

—Massachusetts, Westvale It is re- 
ported that the Damondale Mills, which 
have been idle for over a year, have been 
sold to a company who will use the build- 
ings for the manufacture of rubber goods. 


The Granite 
started up about 


—*New Hampshire, Guild 
State Mills are to be 
May 1 by the firm of Fairbanks and 
Dorr. This is a new concern. The part- 
ners are . A. Fairbanks and George A. 
Dorr. ‘This is not the same Mr. Fair- 
banks who was formerly connected with 
the concern. The product will be twills 
and repellents The equipment will be 

sets, 40 looms; water power, employing 
about 65 hands. 


—New Jersey, Dover. The plant of the 
Sawyer Woolen Mills has been sold to 
the American Woolen Company of New 
York. 

—*New Jersey, Passaic. Mr. Lowe, 
secretary of the Dundee Woolen Com- 
pany, has been appointed receiver of the 
Robertsford Worsted Mills. 


—New York, Buffalo. There is some 
talk of the erection of a large cotton 
mill here. to onerate at least 40,000 spin- 
dles. Dwyer & Son, mechanical en- 
gineers, of Fall River, Mass, have been 
consulting with the business men of 
Buffalo in regard to the project, but 
nothing definite has been settled. It will 
pe remembered ‘there was a similar pro- 
ject for Depew (near Buffalo) several 
yoars ago, in which Jos. McCreery was 
interested. 


—New York, Carlstadt. 
ers, silk manufacturers, 


Sharg Broth- 
have removed 


their plant from Homestead, N. 


this city. 


New York, Hudson. The 
Fibre Co., a concern which has been 
owned and operated by Henry Hudson. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000. The incorporators are Henry 
Hudson, C. H. Hudson and Annie Hud- 
son, all of Hudson. 


New York, North 
Watt, of Gohoes, who recentiy started 
the Swatling Mill at that place, has 
given up that mill and accepted the su- 
perintendency of the Glasgow Knitting 
Co. at North Hoosick. 


Hudson 


Hoosick. Henry 


Joseph Murphy has 
severed his connection with the Troy 
Knitting Co., and will give his attention 
to the United Waste Co., of which he is 
treasurer. 


New York. Troy. 


—North Carolina, Albermarle. It is an- 
nounced that knitting machines giving a 
total output of 150 dozen a day will be 
installed in the Wiscasset Cotton Mills. 
It is said that this is an experiment on 
the part of another firm to.test whether 
such an institution will pay or not. We 
have not been informed as to who the 
other parties are, but should the experi- 
ment succeed, they will probably locate 
a knitting mill here. 


Carolina, Charlotte. The 
Charlotte Machine Company is winding 
up its affairs, and will go out of business. 
This company has been the selling agents 
of the Pettee Machine Works since 1893, 
and also of the Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops after the consolidation of the two 
firms. A. H. Washburn, former general 
manager of the Charlotte Machine Com- 
pany, who recently resigned his position, 
has been appointed the Southern agent 
for the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, 
and will use the office and show rooms 
of the Charlotte Machine Company. 


*North The mill 
formerly Paterson 
Manufacturing Company, which was re- 
cently purchased by James W. Cannon, 
has been renamed again. As we reported 
last week, it was entitled the Ealabala 
Cotton Mills, which has now been short- 
ened to the Bala Cotton Mills. The mills 
have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6500, with the privilege of in- 
creasing it to $100,000. The head office 
will be at Patterson's Mills, N. C. The 
incorporators are: J. W. Cannon, D. F. 
Cannon and E. C. Barnhardt. 


*North Carolina, 
erection of the silk 
& Bailey Company, 
has commenced. 

*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The 
Tolar & Hart Cotton Spinning Mills have 
been chartered with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The following are the incorpo- 
rators: FE. H. Williamson, W. L. Holt, 
J. R., Tolar, J. R. Tolar, Jr., and J. H. 
Hart. 


—North 


Carolina, Concord. 
owned by the G. W. 


The 
Ashley 
N. J., 


Fayetteville. 
mill for the 
of Paterson, 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The firm of 
Shaw, Esrey & Co., Ltd., has been dis- 
solved in order to settle the estate of the 
late D. KE. Bsrey. A new concern has 
been organized, to be known as the Es- 
rey Manufacturing Co., Ltd. C. Sumner 
Esrey is president; Charles W. Andrew, 
vice-president and general manager, and 
William H. Esrey. ‘treasurer. The man- 
agement is practically the same as the 
old concern, and there will be no inter- 
ruption in the work of the large plant, 
which is only closed down for a few days 
to take account of stock. 
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SAVOCRAN 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANY THING. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 





Pulley Bushings a Specialty. 


THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 00., 
Beund Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


yo oe WITHOUT Oil er Grease. 





“T,0ndon shrunk” 


Is the only proper method ot cloth sponging, and the only firm making a specialty 
of this work is the 


AMERICAN WOOLEN FINISHING WORKS, 


DAVID WELSH, Prop. 


164 High St.. Boston, Mass. 


Goods refinished, brushed, sheared and pressed. Damages in goods or garments 
made perfect by expert needle-women. 





GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson has consigned to us for gale 
all the original books of recipes with sam- 
ples attached prepared and used by Richard 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerinthe dyehoase as one of the 
foremost American dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtless very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smalier oner, apers. memoranda, etc. 
Mrs. Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for 
the lot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined at our office by inter. 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 

TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


For Jacquard Ribbon Loom Plant, in New 
Jersey. Must be thoroughly familiar with 
the business of Jacquard weaving and able 
to control help with absolute authority. 
Applications will only find consideration, 
if containing full record of former positions, 
references, salary, etc. All applications 
treated strictly confidential. Address, 
“Jacquard Superintendenf,” care this paper. 








Jacquard Designer Wanted 


Who is good on lettering. Permanent 
position offered to competent party. Ad 
dress detailed offers, stating age and salary 
expected, with reference, to B. A. C. No. 100, 
care this paper. 


J 


LOOM FIXER. 


An especially good loom fixer is open fo: 
a position. Philadelphia or New England 
States preferred. Wants #2 25 and upwards. 
Aged 84; married. Familiar with Knowles 
fancy looms up to 34 harness; «ll makes of 
English 'ooms and Crompton dress goods 
looms. Can take position atonce. Address 
150%, Textile Worl4. 


A Good Live Business Man. 


We desire communication with, looking 
to the formation of a stock company to 
manufacture knit goods and knit special- 
ties. Business now established. Head or 
= — dead. Address U, care of Textile 

orld. 


MACHINERY WANTED. 


Would like to secure part or entire ma 
chinery tor 5,000 spindle cotton mill; second 
hand, of standard make; must not be ove! 
three years old. Correspond inmediate!y 
with “South”, Box 57, Macon, Ga. 


LOOM FIXER WANTED. 


A fixer is wanted on American and English 
Looms in a Canadian mill making flanne! 
lettes, denims, etc. Apply to Maple, care of 
Textile World. 


Knitting Machinery Wanted. 
We want oneleach of 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 inc! 
underwear machines of standard make, cut 
10 needles to the inch and in good condition. 
Address Muskegon Knitting Mills, Musk« 
gon, Mich. 

















Facts and Gossip. 


—*North Carolina, Salisbury. The 
Salisbury Hosiery Mills, which were re- 
cently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, 
but, it is said, not by the same set of 
stockholders. W. L. Kluttz is president 
of the new company and 8S. H. Wiley, 
treasurer and agent. About 50 machines 
and 700 spindles will be installed at the 
outset. 


—*North Carolina, Shelby. L. M. Hull, 
whom we reported in our issue of March 
17th was desirous of locating a cotton 


mill here. is said to be also considering 
the establishing of a knitting mill 


-Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. We hear 
that the machinery in the Sterling Mil 
will be changed to manufacture carpet 
yarns. The mills have up to now manu- 
factured cassimeres and operated a plant 
of 2500 spindles, five sets, 80 looms; steam 
and dye house. 


—*Pennsylvania. Hawley. The United 
States Knitting Mills, which made an as 
signment last December, have heen sold 
at sheriff's sale to George Simons of Lak 
Ariel, for $8625, 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
ston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
MER RR ERR RRR 





W. S. KELLEY, 


Consulting 
Electrical 
Engineer. 


Particular attention given to the distribu- 
of power in mills by electric motors; 
also to development of watet power, and 
electrical transmission. Plans and specifica- 


tions prepared. 


tion 


ADDRESS, 


30 Nightingale St., BOSTON. 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .°. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 


Wanted for Mexico 


Lines of Dress Goods, 
Hosiery and Handkerchiefs. 


Eighteen years’ experience doing busi- 
ness with that country. References as 
to ability aud standing cheerfully fur- 
nished to such factories as need our ser- 
vices. Address 


Emerson & Berrien, 
EL PASO, - ” TEXAS. 


(Border ot Mexico.) 








WANTED 
EXPERT SALESMEN 


To sell the best 


Hand Chemical 
Fire Extinguisher 


To whom most liberal 
terms will be ex- 
tended. 


Address, 


The Utica Extinguisher Co. 


Utica, N. ¥ 


TRANSLATION 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


l am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above languages into English or 
trom English into Spanish, French or Ger. 
man. 
logues and other commercial literature for 
cicsularizing in foreign countries and can 
translate necessary correspondence. I have 
given especial attention to commercial 
Spanish as employed in Mexico and South 
American States. 
tiously and my charges are very reason- 
able. I refer, by permission, to the publish- 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F, M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, N. Y. 





I translate circulars, prepare cata- | 


Work is done expedi- | 


Mill Space To Let. 


25,000 Feet Floor Space; 
Automatic Sprinklers; 
Modern Mill; 15-feet 
Ceilings; Maple Floors; 
Insurance 30c. per $100; 
Plenty of Light and 
Power. 


addeess Barbour Flax Spinning Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 





Foreman of Silk Weaving, 


Age 30; unmarried. Graduate of the 
weaving school of Vienna, and employed 
fora number of years inthe silk mills of 
Austria. Has been five years inthis coun- 
try and speaks English very well, Is famil- 
iar with weaving neackwear silk, dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, also suspender 
and elastic webbing. Heisalsoa designer. 
Expects $3 per day to start. If interested, 
address, “R.S8.,"" care of Textile World’s 
Employ ment Bureau, 620 Atiantic Ave. 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 


w -M. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 
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HE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, STREL CONSTRUCTIO FOR asi 


AND BUILDERS OF 


— 





» 


The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows a highway bridge designed and built by us across 
the Connecticut River at Middletown, Conn. This bridge consists of two spans of 29 ft. each and two spans of 225 ft. 
each, with a draw of 450 ft. long—-THIS I8 THE LONGEST HIGHWAY DRAWBRIDGE [N THE WORLD. . UV 


New_York Office, 718 Bennett Buiding, MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS : 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau Street. 


mioanseesitts.. EAST BERLIN, CONN 
Philadelphia Office, 1215 Stephen Girard Bldg. 4 a 


Superior Locations | WEST ano 
for all kinds of | SOUTH 


T til Mills run the lines of the 
ex e Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 


Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into 
the eleven States of 


May be had at points South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 

on Southern Railway lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Steady and remarkable success has Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


attended the mills located on the South- | presenting an unequaled territory fordive: 
sided industries, and possessing 














ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors Fine Sites for New Mills 
should investigate the advantages our Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 


districts afford. Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
We have now a number of excellent Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in new To sound industries substantial induce 
7 , - | ments will be given by many of the places 
enterprises. If you are interested, | concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
as Cities and Towns Wanting Industries.’ 
write us. | Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 
M. V. RICHARDS, are off*red a Emdustries in the 
, a ial t, Southern Railway, South bva numberof good places. GEORGE 
Rend and Rene gem a v C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. R. Co., Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
| é 
The advertisers in the following cuiumns should be addressed in care of TE cw 
or inquiries Songereany them may be addressed directly to “information Desasteemc 
' , 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


purticulars of each adverticer are on file, and the addresses of suit- 


able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturer-. 


Any ‘subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 
, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in ne ci 
} sed of skille ; eac 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and withow! abalone an 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Woolen Superintendent, De- 
signer or Boss weaver. Age 55; Aur- 

Has wo1ked on all classes of uress 
Can furnish good 
moderate 


. 
218 
erican, 
goods and mer’s wear. 
references, and will accept a 


salary. 

1386 Woolen Superintendent or 
. Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 

Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 

of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 


can go immediatelv. 

1490 Superintendent Age 37; wer- 
» mau. Has worked on plain and 

fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 

mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex 


perience in this country. 
1485 Superintendent or Assistant. 
IY is acquainted with the manufactuie 
of all kinds ot heavy woolens and all makes 
ot machinery. Age 35; English. Good refer 
ences trom Eagland and this country. 
1454 Superintendent, Manager or 
» Designer. Has worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres and cheviots. Is Scotch, but has 
worked a number of years in this country 
and in Canada. Good references. 
537 Woolen Superintendent, De- 
vol signer or Weaver. Has worke« on 
all classes of woolens, worsteds, cot'on 
worsteds, fancy cas-imeres, etc., and is ac 
quainted with all Eastern makes of machin 
ery American. Age 34; married. 
1398 Woolen Superintendent or De- 
be signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 


superintendent. 
1387 Woelen Superintendent, one 
< who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 
1465 Superintendent or Manager 0 
’ carpet mill manutacturing tupes 
tries, Brussels, velvet. Axminster or Mo 
quette carpets. Age 4l; married; American’ 
Is at present in the wholesale and retail car” 
pet business, but has had 18 years’ experi 
ence in the manufacture of Axminster and 
Moguette carpets, from spinner to superin 
tendent. Isat present emploved, but can 
take position immediately. Wishes to ob- 
tain engagement for at least two years, to 
start. Can furnish excellent references. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. ; 


1539 Superintendent or Agent. Aye 

~ 43; Mariied. Has worsned on ail 
cla-ses of linen and cotton xoods, plain aid 
fancy. At present manager of a large mil) 
but Can leave at one monins notice. 2% 


1532 Superintendent Has been in 

; mitl business ail his life, and been 
with the present firm for a number of years 
having been promotes several times He 
wishes to better himself. 


1337 Munager or Superintendent. 

Thoroughly underst- nds wmanutae- 
ture of book binaers’ cloth, embossing 
scurching and calendering. 23 years wilh 
Wilson & Bently, London, England. Eng- 
lish and American references. 


1432 Desires #osition as Superin- 

lendent of cotion mili, or would 
take overseer of carding in lui ge mill, where 
gol wages can be secured. Age 30; mar 


rved. 
1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
change posivuon, Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager, push and,executive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under- 
stancs how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. F irst-class 


references can be given. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
~ Lh Weuving. Age 43; murried; un 
American. Will not work outside Nortbern 
a: d Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers 
1453 Superintendent desires po-ition 
inacotton mill Age 26; married 

American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 


employers, 

1390 Cotten Superintendent. Especi 
ally qualified for a mill making dress 

goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 

first-class mills as designer and manager. A 

young man of high character. At present 

emploved, 


1486 Superintendent or will take a 

position as bors spinner in a large 
room. Age 43; American. Experienced 
mostly on plain goods. At present employ- 
ed as overseer, 2 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 
150 Boss Carder on Woolen or 
. Knit Goods. Age 29; American. 
Has worked on percentages und ull wool 


goods. Was li vears with one firm as 
second-hand and boss carder. 


1529 Boss Carder or Spinner, on 
wens woolen vor kuit goods. scotch; age 

48; married. Has worked on flannels, cassi 

meresand hosiery. Good references. 


1523 Boss Carder Age 29; married; 
Js9 American. Experienced i 

d . Ex don shoddy, 
wool, cotton mixes and sitk noils. Has been 
in present position eleven years. Wishes 


to better himself 

} L79 Boss Carder, Second-Hand or 
“ Card Grinder Age 40; American. 

Cun use all makes of American and Eoglish 


curds, ell recommended. 

| 475 Wool Carder and Spinner. Out 
42 of work because his mill shut down, 

An excellent carder and spinoer, highly 

recommended Prefers the West. Will start 


at. moderate salary. 

] t70 Soss Woolen Carder. Experi 
ence On grext variety of goods: 

cussimere, beaver, asbestos, wool, cotton 

and shoddy mixes, also in knitting mill. 

Wellrecommended. Age 8l, married 


1378 Overseer Woolen Carding. 
YVtO American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 18 year-, and unother4 years. Ex- 
cellent reterences from each. A first-class 
carder in every way. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


1366 Seceond-HMand Cotton Carder. 
—v09 Age 30; married. At present em 
ployed, but desires to muke achange Good 


references. 
423 Cotten Carder or Supt. At pres- 

= entin the South but desi:es to return 
to the North. 





Early training and most of 


his experience was in N. &. mills. Under- 

«tands combing. Age 38. Married 

140: Cotton Carder with 17 years ex 
« 


perience in N. E. mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 38, Best of reter- 
ences. 


1469 


mills. 


ried. 
1339 Cettesn Carder, young man hold. 
JU ing first-class posi‘ion in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
die States as assistant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 


1 535 Second-Hand 


Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of voth in good 
Excellent ref-rences. Age 37, mer- 


Carding. or 
Speeder Fixer. Age 41; American. 
Is a first class man, and thoroughly ac- 
quiinted with every detail of his work. At 
present employed, but can leave on very 
short notice. Prefers to obtain work in 


New Eng!and States 

1260 Young Man who has worked up 
a0 through carding rooms of some of 

the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi- 

tion as overseer in New England or Middle 

States. Age27. Not married 


0000 Second Mand Carder wants 
’ position in card room of large mil). 
26 years old; unmarried. Thoroughly prac- 
tical and can give bestof seferences. Ad- 
dress: 8. B. Blair, Toccoa, Ga, 


| 
experience in England and 6 years in this 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Woel. 

Age 383; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Ils familiar with Dob- 
on 5 Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
a’ rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
#mall salary to start. Has worked on cloak 
ing®, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 


England mill. 
1276 Spinner, woolen. Woo! and shoddy 

=! from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref 
erences. 


1493 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unwarried; 
“Y eerman. Has worked on cassi 
meres, cheviots, stcckinets, satinets aud 
camel hair goods. Can op rate American 
mules, and has worked for -everal years in 
American mills, to which he refers. 


1503 


Bers Spinner. Age 38. lias 


worked on kerseys, meltons, cloak- 





| 
invs, dress goods, carpet yarns, etc. Good 
references. 
| 
| 
COTTON SPINNERS. 
1519 Overseer Spinning Age 31; 


American; married. Has workeu 
on yarns from onerun to 54. Will accept 
anaverage salary. At present employed, 


but wishes to better himself. 
1507 Mule Overseer English. Axe 
. 4 30; married. Acquainted with «)! 
makes of machinery, Engiish and America: . 
isa practical mule man, competent and 1« 
liable. Can figure on any mule, all the way 


through. Good references. 

14294 Overseer, Spinaing. Mules pre 
ferred. At present employed. Has 

held position as overseer 6 years. Single 

Will go anywhere. 


1527 Overseer Ring Spiening, Spool. 
vel ing and Warping. Age 27; married 
At present employed, but wishes to bette: 
himself. Can leave his present position in 
one or two weeks. Prefers to work in the 
Eastern States. 


1498 Overseer. Mule or Riog Spiv. 
be ning, Spooling and Warping. Eng 
lish; age 38. Good experience in Englisn 
| and Cavadian Mills. Well recommended. 
| 
1497 Overseer of Ring Spinning. Ave 
. 30; Fiench. Experienced on fine 
and coarse varn and all grades of cotton. 
Large experience and well recommended. 
SOO Second-Hand Spinning, Speol- 
1502 and Warping. Hos worked erinel 
pally on heavy sheetings. Age 30; single 


' 
| Will go anywhere. Good references. 
Overseer Mule Reom. Axe 33; 





1504 American. At present 
but wishes to better himself. 
South. 


employed 
Will not go 


spool 
years’ 


1471 


Overseer Ring Spinning, 
ing, warping, twisting. f 


country. !White and colored yarns from 5s to 
90s. Refers to past employers. 


Age 33, 
married. ° 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


14 59 Boss Weaver, Superintendent, 
“= or Designer. American; age 43; 
married. Has had 20 years experience on 
men’s wear and ladies’ woolen dress goods 
Good recommendations from pres: nt and 
former employers. Good manager of help 
Wishes to obtain a position where he wil! 
receive $4 end upwerds per day. 
| 536 Boss Weaver or Superintend- 
Pe ent. Age 43; married; American 
Can run any department in wovlen mill, 
having been in business for himself. Not at 
present employed. Can take position im 
mediately. 
1468 Piret-Class Weaver on fancy 
wo: lens, worsteds and meltons, 
cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 
overseer position after 6 days’ notice. Hus 
been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 


Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 

141; Boss Weaver or Designer. 
~“ American; age 49. Has worked on 

beavers, kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres 

and all kinds of men’s wear. Is also a good 

loom fixer. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1459 Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slus!i- 
ve ing, etc. Age 36; murried. Has 
worked on ull kinds of fancy goods and i- 
thoroughly competent in all departments of 
manufacturing, with the exception of spin 
ning. Understands velvet aad corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 
can take a position immediately. 
1425 Overseer, Cotton Weaving 
. sge 388. Married. At present em 
ployed in large Mass. mill where he has 
been tor 7 years as Overseer. Worked on 
all kinds of goods and is well experience. 
American. Refers to past and present em 


ployers 
1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Hell 
er oversver’s position for 5 \ ears in 
Mass. mil], but now out becanse of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a gond position 
1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
ue and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Awe 88; marri~d. 
1333 Overseer of Cotten Weaving 
VY with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar. 
ried; age 37. 
] 53: Overseer Weaving or Superin- 
*7Y tendent. American; age 3s; mai 
ried. Has had twelve years experience on 
all grades of white and colored fancy goods 
Would like overseers’ position in large 
weaving room, or en carding. 


1235 Cotten man wants position as 
=" overseer of cotton weaving. Prints, 
twills, satine, denims, cheviots, lences, etc. 
Crompton, Knowles, Lowell, Whiting and 
English looms. 
1373 Overseer Cotton Weaving. A 

vty man with especially g000 oppor 
tunities to gain wide experience in large 
Mass. mills; now second hand, having work 
ed up from band boy. American, age 29, 
married; best of references. 

Elastic weaver wants position as 

1247 overseer. 
tic suspenders, silk neckwear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. 





Used to cotton web, elas- 


ENITTERS. 


1450 Foreman or Superintendent 
of Hosiery. Age 40; mariied. 
Has worked on cut feet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant. Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 
former and presentemplovers. 
144] Supt. or Overseer in E 
Mili. Age 49; married. 
obtain a position near Boston. Cannot tuke 
& position before January Ist, 1899. Iin-~ 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
familiar with allthe leading makes of wia- 
chinerv. Refers to vast emplovers 


1402 Circular Rib Knitter now hold 

“ ing position as Overseer in N. Y. 
mill would like to secure better position. 
Has worked on spring needle and welt work 
silks, worsteds, cotton, tuck stitch ladies’ 
forms. Canreter to present and past em 
ployers. Age24. Amer'can. 


1472 KMuitting Mill Superintendent 
— who has had ll years’ experience us 
superintendentani machinist. Has practi 
cal knowledge of the manutacture of all 
kinds of knit goods. References from past 
employers. Age 46, married. 
] 192 Boss Knitter. American; age 25, 
“= single. Large experience on ribbed 
goods. Is acquainted with all makes of 
knitting machinery. Well recommended. 





DYERS. 


1531 Boss Dyer. American; Age 382; 

‘ unmarried. Has had a large expe 
rience on raw stocks, rags, worsteds, yarns, 
piecer, cassimeres, kerseys and dress 
goods. Notat presentemployed. Can take 


position immediately. 

1505 Boss Dyer on all classes of woo), 
. ® woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 

warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 

better himself. 


1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker. 
y seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3.5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng. 
land or Central States for #@8.00 a day. 


1278 Weol Dyer. Very successful and 
#'© reliable and bas had large experi- 
ence. Practical indigo dyer. Can accept 
position atonee, Rest of references. 


1 5 1 3 Boss Dyer. Age 35; married; 

hnoglish Has worked on under- 
wear, piece dyes, raw stock and mercerized 
goods. Isacquainted with all makes of dye 
ing machinery. 


1 512 Boss Dyer. Age 33; married. Has 
YLS worked on kersey*s, cloakings, wor 


steds. wool shoddy and yarn. 
where. 


] 524 Boss Dyer. Age 40; merried. Ac. 
Jet quai th indigo, w ; 
juaintea with indigo, woad and hy.- 
dro-sulphate vats. Hashad a large exper:- 
ence, and is a good man forthe position. 


13038 Dyer with “ix years’ training in 
e ~ Bradford, England, before coming to 
this country. Has been in several American 
and Canadian mills and given best satistac 
tion. A thoroughly practical and up-to-date 
dyer. Age 32. At present employed, and 
wonld accent only firat-class position 
1 | 15 Cotton Dyer, with many years’ ex 
“ perience on chain warps, yarns and 
threads. Twenty vears at last place, where 
mill has shut down; good habits and highly 
recommended. Age 50, married. 


Wil go any- 
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DESIGNERS. 

1509 Designer, or Boss Dresser, or 
vv will tuke superintendency of swall 

mill. Age 88; married. Has worked on 

dress goods, fancy worsteds, cloakings and 


piecedyes. At present employed as boss 
carder, but desires to better himself, if pos- 


sible. 
1444 Designer. Has made «a special 
study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chunce for advancement. Has worked on 
al: clusses of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
np and has started sections of new fancy 


looms. 

1431 Wooten Designer or Superin- 
R tenient. Young man, at present 

employed, cesires to secure a position xs 

above. Has been assistant superintendent 

of 18 set mill making fancy cassimeres and 

worsteds. Single. References show him to 


b- aman ot goolabili y. 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ signer. Axe married; Ameri 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Mas worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Reters to former emplovers and others. 


1397 Cotton Designer or Weaver. 
ot A young nu with unusual oppor 
tunities and experience in England, now hold 
ing a position in aleading mill in Connecticut, 
desires to advance Refers to several prom 
inent mill men and would makea progressive 
designer for a mill running on Jacquards, 
Lappet or Lenos 


5 


nn 





FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Boom, 
. Folding, Packing, ete. Age 45; mar- 
ried; Engiish. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business, Has worked 11 years in this coun. 


try. Can give good references 
534 Overseer or Second-hand 
—0d Woolen Finishing. Age 26, unmar- 
rie |. Has worked on fancy and piece dyes, 
broad-cloths, coverts, cassimeres, ete At 
present emploved, but wishes to better 


himself. Good references. 
149 Finisher on Felts, or will take a 
. position for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en- 
zineer and in charge of -izing and finishing 
all classes of felts, Good references, 
1499 Overseer of Finishing. Age 43; 
Y’/’ American. Has worked on flannels, 
cheviots, cassimeres, fine suitings, broad- 
cloth, hair lines, ete ; from loom to case 
Was 14 years with his last firm to whom he 


refers. 
1257 Superintendent of Mnitting 
0 mill wants position; is a finisherand 
understands every part ot the business, in- 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, fabrics, 
cotton, worsteds, silks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin. 
ery; age 32; married; reters to past record. 


1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
. with 7 years’ experience “8 overseer 
in R.1. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married 


} 
| 
| 
| 








_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


1538 Master Mechanic. Age 4); mar- 
¥VO vied; American. Is ucquainted 
with all makes of looms, curds, pickers, 
frames, etc. At present «employed, but 
wisnes to better himself. Refers to presen. 


and former employers. 

1530 Boos Dresser. Age 28; warried; 
English. Hus worked on dress 

goods, fancy worsteds, suitings, cassimeres, 

etc. Is at present employed, Lut wishes to 

obtain a steadier position. Good Refer 


ences. 
l 5 ] S Overseer Weaving. Has worked 

. « on colored cotton goods, shirting=, 
dress goods, duck, heavy sheetings, etc. Age 
46; married; American. At present em 
ployed. Wishes to better himself. Can 
leave on two weeks’ notice 


1528 Overseer Dressing Hoom Ax: 
= 38; married; Scotch. Has worked 
on all clas-es of goody, from coarse drug 
gets to the finest grave of fancy worsteds, Is 
acquainted with all forms of looms used in 
dressiig. At present employed, but wisbes 
to change his position, Will go anywhere 
1515 Pay Master aad Shipping 
tlerk, Will only work in youther: 
States. Will accept a moderate salary to 
hegin 
151 Overseer Twisting, Spooling 
. Winding and Reeling. Age Sy 
married; American. Has been in one pos: 
tion for 17 years. Wishesto better himsel! 
Will go anv where 


1 520) Overseer on Prints, Sheeting. 
— and Shirtings. Age 82; married 
Wishes to obtain a position inthe New Eng 


land States. 

15 ] 6 Warper, er in Charge of Spool- 
" ing. Age 44; married. Experienced 

on flannels, blankets, dress goods, cassi 

meres and carriage cloths. At present out 

of a position, and will go anywhere. 


1525 


Master Mechanic, in large woo! 
en or cotton mill. Age 40; married; 
American. Is ecquainted with nearly ali 
kinds of textile machinery. At present em 
ployed, but can leave on reasonable notice 
Will go anywhere. Excellent reterences. 


1510 Boss Worsted Carder. Has 
. worked on all classes of worsteds, 
and mohair alpaca. Is acqnainted with all 
kinds of English and American worsted 


machines, 

1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
© clerk or paymaster. Has had a 

thorough experience in each of the above 

positions and is familiar with white and 

colored cotton goods. Is well recommended. 

Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 


around + cconntant. 

1488 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 
chanic. Age 46; American. Is ac 

quainted with all makes of cotton machin 

ery, andis ® good man on shafting, wood 

work, etc. Atpresentemployed, but wishes 

to better himeelf. 


e 31. Has worked on Mohair, 
camel hair and carpet stock. Familiar with 
all kinds of foreign and domestic woo! 
Was 14 years in one position and has ex 
cellent references. 


1451 Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 

. Age 37; married; American, A 
first-class mecranic and engineer. At pres 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a posi 
tion where there is a: better chance for ad 
vancement. Has been 244 years in present 
position as master mechanic, and was pre. 
viously for 18 years with one firm as depart 
ment foreman, engineer and master me. 
chanic. Refersto former and present eim- 
ployers. 


1500 yA ae! of Drawing Room. 
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Continued from page 111 
weavers of worsted cloth 


yarn at 


The are 
alling 
ime for backing and other purposes. 
being 

flat- 


not 


for considerable this 
contracts 
The 


are 


There are some 


placed by hosiery mills. 


goods mills on cheap work 


loing well at this time on account of 


ie demand for cotton plush under 


vear. This is particularly so with 


edium and cheap underwear, and 


ie dealers in noils are suffering in 
garments for 
for 
another 

The 


capable of 


msequence, as these 


illy were the outlet all kinds of 


iste, There is factor in 


s noil question. new trust 


is acquired mills using 


ll the noils which can be furnished 


by the worsted mills in the trust, and 


iese mills likely will have no 


very 
for sale. 
that 
beginning to 


oils 
We 


derwear 


note manufacturers of un- 
silk 


10 to 


are use 


which can be bought for 


noils, 


20 cents per pound, which is cheaper 


than wool noils. Of course these 


noils cannot be used where it is nec 
essary to dye garments 
Mills thread 


sively, in 


using waste exten 


order to keep established 


stvles to a popular price, talk of 
instead of 
the 


through 


noils next season 
They 
and then 
getting nearly as good re- 
as from threads for much 
money. Many Australian noils 
be imported from Europe as the duty 
is but 20 cents per pound. This is to 
take the place largely of Australian 
The knitters of the bet- 
under 


using 


threads, will card noils 


carefully run them 
garnetts, 
sults less 


will 


lambs’ wool. 
ter and established 
wear. are doing fairly 
there is a 
natural black wool tops. 
Notwithstanding the fact 
better manufacturing under 
wear are more than holding their 
complaint is made by 


lines of 
well, and we 


note growing demand for 


that the 


mills 


own, much 
manufacturers at the present trend of 
longer consider 


The best buy 


affairs. Buyers no 
quality in purchasing. 
ers are after finish of garments at a 


price, rather than quality. So long as 
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the purchaser is humbugged by finish, 
it matters not if the next day the gar- 
the wearer to be 


ment is found by 


worthless. 





The question of the advantage of 
sheep is not an 
one. It Is 
probably true that there is already in 
famil- 


breeding with 


cross 


absolute but a relative 


existence as great a variety of 
ies of sheep as will make the selection 
breed any 


circumstances or climate If a 


if a suitable possible for 
man 
ge areas of cheap lands distant 
markets he ill incline to wool 

select the Merino. If he 
lambs and luxuriant foods 
good market for mutton, he will 
Lincoln or Lei- 


turn to the Cotswold, 


cester } *s get 


good prices 


a finer grain of mutton or wants a 
scantier 
families 
If he is 
quite close to the tables of flesh con- 


them with 


sheep that will subsist on 


pasture, he has four or five 


of dark faces to choose from. 
noisseurs he can tempt 


young Dorsets. 


In England the demand for silky 
ap- 
trade 
simple manner 


mercerized cotton is great. It is 
that many people in the 


credit 


parent 


‘an hardly the 


in which it is produced. They seem to 
imagine that the liquors used must be 
of a very complex character; but such 
is not the case, and it is quite possible 
that the nearer they keep to a plain 
degrees 
thereabouts so 


caustic soda liquor of 60 
Twaddell 
the 


there is 


strength or 
better It 


is quite evident 
machine to 


much 
that wanted a 
carry out the process, and in this d'ree. 
for our inventors, 
the problem 
Pending 
machine we 


tion there is room 


who, however, will find 


by no means easy to solve. 


invention of such a 
may Hummel in his “Dye- 
ing of Textile Fabrics” figures a yarn 
stretching appliance that will answer 


the 


note that 


the purpose in a satisfactory manner, 


A. L. Shafer, at the annual meet. 
ing of the Chambersburg (Pa.) Hosiery 


Company, was elected superintendent, 
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ARE THE STANDARD. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. Be 
338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. aTDRAULAIC. 





Chas. B. Cook, res. Arthur H. Mason, 7riue 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp 
tians. Cops and Cones. 








1 Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


5 For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 
THORNTON, R. I. 
MAE SEE PT 














Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. _ 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut’street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners in the [ust 


ntinue busy. The light-weight sea- 

is nearing an end, and new con- 
cts are being placed for the coming 
avy-weight season. On plush un 
wear the heavy-weight season con 
nues the year round. We hear some 
uplaint and criticism on these gar 
ents because there is too much bulk. 
is conceded that they are cheaper 
an wool underwear, but buyers say 
makes one think he is clothed like 
Inummy, so much cotton is neces- 
sary to keep the cold out. These gar- 
giving the 
spinners both South and East 


keeping all 


ients are undoubtedly 
many 
rders, and are busy. 
lriees on the better grades of carded 
op yarn are fairly well maintained. 
On the cheaper grades there is noted 
falling off. We that 


some mills owning property both East 


a slight note 
and South are abandoning their Hast- 
to locate and 
South. 


ern mills and propose 


operate all machinery in the 
Many of the Eastern mills’ employees 
vhose pay has not been raised to a 
are striking for 


giving the 


satisfactory point, 


igher wages. This is 


Southern mills an opportunity which 
they are not slow in availing them- 
The Southern 


slightly 


selves of. prices on 
and stocks 
Philadelphia. 


much 


varn are lower, 
are accumulating in 
rhe weavers are not using 


2/40s for cotton 


2 30s and 
is the demand for the 
fallen off. 
Cotton hosiery 
expected at this time of the year, as 


worsteds, 


latter has 
is quiet, as may be 


the heavy-weight lines in both wool 
nd worsted are beginning to be call- 
d for. 

Fine combed yarn continues in good 
demand. Knitters expect to run late 
n this class of yarn and are anxious 

have as much of it on hand as pos- 
sible. The American Thread Co. has 


taken hold of the fine yarns in com. 
This into operation 
when the trade received a 
that after that date all 
orders and all bills must be sent to 
New York, and the bills coming from 
New York would state which mill had 
filled the order; all checks being made 
The 
knitters are anticipating an advance, 


bination. 
April Ist, 


went 


notification, 


out to the American Thread Co 
and many are trying to place orders 
The trust, 
however, will not accept orders so far 


for next year delivery. 


ahead. The spinners of cotton yarn 
are, generally speaking, doing a good 
business. 

Worsted Yarn: Spinners are getting 
The 
seems to be in a 
The 
open and weavers do not 


few orders. trade 
attitude. 
soon to 
know how 
affected by the 
workings of the trust. Already the 
going 
among the trade and are telling them 
to hold off from until they 
their trust will 
Ist; the 
balance of the trade will open June 
ist. The 
the new 


weaving 
waiting 
light-weight season is 


the trade will be 


agents of this concern are 
buying 

The 
open the spring weight May 


open styles. 


weavers are not sure how 
work, 
and thus the buyers are keeping out 
of the market. 
say that 


order of affairs will 
Independent weavect 
run, but 
much they will get out of it 
run, 
these the weaver expects to 
Many of the mills 
are keeping out of the trust because 


they are going to 
just how 
is a question. Specialties will 
and on 
get some profit. 
they want cash down for their plants, 
Wools are staple 
fine attract 
foreign top makers. 
These wools are being exporied to be 
“other 
Over 400,000 pounds were ex- 


ranging low, and 


wools are beginning to 
the attention of 
made into worsteds on the 
side.” 
ported during the week ending April 
22. with more to follow. This should 
make buyers realize the low price of 


Continued on page 137.) 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning C0. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 





A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 


on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston,. Mass. 
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Continued from page 135. 
article and should con- 

nee the that now is 
ime to purchase yarn. The 
veight season is still on and is late. 
Che weavers have been busy and are 
iow running full time. Some of the 
mills on piece dyes are running days 
of 24 hours, others are running until 
9 o’clock at night. The fancy wor- 
steds have been in good request. We 
that fewer cotton-wor- 
heavy- 


e domestic 
timid a good 


heavy- 


however, 
being 


note, 
are sold. These 
fancy worsteds 
made from a 3/8 quality of stock, 
made into 2/20’s to 2/26s. High cost 
Australian is not now in 
the trend of Euro- 
cloth 


steds 


weight have been 


cloth out of 
demand, although 
pean styles 
out of Australian. 

orders have been placed 


is for fine, smooth 


Few new 
for yarn. The spinners running are 
all on orders taken early in the 
little wool on 
caused by 


sea 
but are buying only 
account of the 
the formation of the trust which went 
April 17. Considerable 
being 


son, 
uncertainty 


into operation 
ordered for 
The manu- 


mohair yarn is 


plushes and dress goods. 
facturers of braid are well filled with 


orders, but a change is looked for, as 
the use of braid for dresses 

The Rockville 
are still on government 
cloth 
There is an 


is going 


out of style. mills 
some of them 
work, but the finest 
not running full time. 


uneasiness on the 


mills are 


help, and 


asked by 


part of 
mills are being 


for an 


already 
their operatives advance in 


wages. 


is being sold fairly well. 


mills on such fabrics made 


Bunting 
Last year 
advanced in 


much having 


price over 100 per cent., 


money, 
caused by the 
Manufacturers 
have 


patriotic demand. 
state that 


made 


more money would 
had the other 
equipped to manufacture bunting, 
staid out of the business. These latter 
mills lost money, because of their in- 
ability to produce the proper thing. 
Large sales of tops have been made 
in lustre, % and % blood, to dress 


(Continued on page 139.) 


been mills, not 











CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.., N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa, 
6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colered, 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 











Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
gt, WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beama, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


Y 49s and above. 
ARNS “inc 
oo 


mass. WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
si = VARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER, 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarna, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Limen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacture Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 











Colored Cotton, 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YTWYTARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 











MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 
They will sot shrink nor stretch. 
Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 
We claim for them Are Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 


| Will last twice as long. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 








PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
rer SATINETS, BLANKETS, EITC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOW EHIsL:, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Manufacturers of - - - - oe 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS. 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 
We are alway 8 pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in specia 
pattern warps for samples. 
We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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(Continued from page 137 


soods manufacturers. Prices have 


wen low on this class of stock. Spin 
ers owning tops have sold at prices 


prevailing. during the 
The 
trade is beginning to improve for the 


The Philadel 


best on this. 


nder those 


free trade period. astrachan 


cheaper class of cloth. 


phia mills are doing 


rhe 


sweaters 


knitters of the better class of 


more business than 


The 
not 


have 


can be handled. medium and 


cheaper grades are running so 


well, as this class of trade is always 
cull at this time of the year 

French yarn is selling fairly 
well. Orders were placed for this yarn 


Knitters 


spun 


last September and October. 
were desirous of covering themselves, 
not knowing what the outcome of the 
present would be; but, it is un 
doubtedly a fact that had they waited 


they would have purchased their yarn 


year 


at a lower price. These yarns will be 


delivered either next month or in 


June. Prices on all yarns are nomi 


nal, with a lower tendency. 


We quote prices on worsted yarns 
as follows: 
2/50s Australian $1.02 to $1.05 
2/40s half delaine, half 
Australian 

40s half blood 

30s half blood 

36s % blood 

30s % blood .. 
-/14s % blood 

Woolen getting 


Yarn: Spinners are 


more orders for yarn and are fairly 


Orders have been placed in fair 
although 


busy 


amounts for hosiery yarns, 


noted that much of the orders 


it is 
merino wool, 
We 


the 


placed have been part 


Peruvian cotton. also note 


that 


part 


in this connection demand 


for hosiery is coming for yarn which 


gives a smooth finish, which neces 


sarily requires a larger quantity of 
slubbing or top waste in order to get 
It is un 


the desired worsted finish. 


doubtedly a fact that 
demand than are 
The trade is opening late 


hosiery is in 


other knit 


greater 
ted fabrics. 
for merino or woolen hosiery, but or- 


(MOoantioned on page 141.) 


Colchester Mills, 
SPINNERS OF 


Mule Spun Cotton 
Saicsin Hosiery Yarns. 


Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
“i & 88 Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 
presenting B. B. Smalley, 
“hos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 

Receivers Colchester Milla. 





Special line for 


WOOLEN AND MERIN» 
cycle and G1 


Y A R N S ® Goods in all shave< 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinv< 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


_All grades Woolen, Mixed and Meri... 
m5 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Clifton Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on hand and mare to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
FPhiladeciphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 troadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS vescarerios. 


Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 
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SPINNERS OF 


HADLEY) FINE COTTON YARNS 


i 
i] SPOOL oogenpeosooseo| ss nm wor tiny apt eA 
, Bleac ,or Colo - On 
b— COTTON ok @)\,| PA et | Y we in skein on spools, 
e YARNS cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chaln, ete, 


. Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTENRIY, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 408 te 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 








—MONUMEENT MIL.ts,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
ee IC Ee PAWTUGEAEL, B:.I. 





Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Sroad Stethe, Gaskings, C, Coles Dusenbury & Son, 
Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





HAYES, °: ee Woolens_ 


avy HAYES & CO. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mill®’ productions. 
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rs received have greatly encourag 


ed manufacturers. There is also a 


growing demand for French flannels, 
which is the latest fad, both for men 


ind women, and orders are being 


largely placed with the mills for the 
finest Australian in 6% to 7-run yarn. 
These flannels are used in high colors 


blue, pink, purple and_= scarlet. 


Mills 
for three years are now 


which have been doing badly 


running full 
on this class of cloth, and when the 
demand comes for their regular lines, 
work than they can 


will have more 


wel! handle. 
Con'‘inued on p ge 133 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


We have to report rather dull trade, 
This 


present ad 


with plenty of yarn offering. 


condition prevents any 


vance in prices. Some lines are 


favor today, al 


still 


rather in buyers 


though cotton is considerably 
higher than last fall’s prices. 
Southern knitting 


about a stand still, although weaving 


yarns are at 


yarns have advanced somewhat from 
their extremely low figures. 

Worsted 
spinners are 


trade is fairly busy and 


most well sold up fo1 
some time ahead. 
Woolen 


somewhat better demand. 


and merino yarns are in 
Most users 
of these goods, however, spin their 
own yarn, so spinners for the market, 
are generally dull. We quote: 
Warps: 
20s 
22s 
26s 
12/2 
14/2 
16/2 
20/2 
30/2 
40/2 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Boyer & Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and MerinoYaras 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 





Bdady c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 
WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 
VV T 
Worstrep Yarns 
FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 








RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mil's. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WE BUY FOR CASH! 
ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St.. PHILA., PA. 


DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, - BOSTON, 


ROOM 24, 
851 Calle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+ Personally Selected .. 





| Graied to the Standard of U. S. Markets. 





John C. Meyer & Co. 


MEYER SILKAKINE 


Made in all sizes and colors. 


Also manufacturers of high grade spool Threads and Silks. 
Samples and prices giadly furnished, tree o! charge, 


Best Wirne- wore’ 4 
{ JOHN C. MEYER & CO! Ji 


4 BOSTON, MASS. 


S7 SUMMER STREET. cor. King-ton. 
T 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of the 
Celebrated 


upon application. 


BOSTON, 
«1, 515 Oxtora, 
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meni —=? SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave, Camden, WN. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BRO\ADHEAD, 
87 Bavigan HKnilding, Providence, R.I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Naintenholane Worsted 


1. | hl sptaghond apse gant 





sete 


wo" ~~ «FINE FRENCH SPUN 


ALL NUMBERS << 
SINGLE AND TWO- PLY, 7 wv ‘sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 381., Pnila., Pa, 





CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Braids, ete. 
BRISTOL, mR. I. 


Z? y 
Gr hd, Te cicctes 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 6038 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


NWMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors White. 


Mille. Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST... PHILA. 











YARN DEPARTMENT 


Continued from page 141. 40s 


Skein: Mixed ‘Colored Cone 
20s soft : : ‘ . 124 to 15 Ss to Ma 
19s... , R ' . 124 to 13 10s 
26s... ‘ ; , . 124 to 1Ys 
fstol0s . P - 1) tolld = yay 


l 
a4 - . . . . . oo 
20/2 . : : . 133 to li 


Eastern Cops 


] 
l 
12/2 .. ‘ ; ; . 114 tol 
] 
l 
le 


34 
30/2 . . D4 10s hosiery . . 124 to 
40/2 : : ¢ 2U0 to 22 l4s . . 134 to 14 
8/3 hard ‘ ‘ ; . log to 1) 163 ; 14 to 144 
16/5 . , ; . 126 to 1s 90s r ; . 15 to 16 
16/2 slack . , , » 124 to 18 10s shuttle : ; . 15 to 134 
16/4 slack . ‘ : . 124 to 13 14s ; : . 134 to 14 
Southern cones (various qualities Kaustern skein, 4% cent above cops. 
6s to 8s . : . 11 tol? Kastern cones, 1 cent to 1% cent 
1. ‘ ‘ ; . 114 to 124 above cops. 
12s. . . . . 124 to 13 Universal wound cones, 6 cent 
l4s.. ; . 18 to 134 
16s : : LC . 134 to 14 
ye ’ . 14 to 144 
99s. . 144 to 15 White. 
94s (tw. : . . 144 to 154 Combed yarn, 5 to 6 cents above 
26s ‘ ° ; ‘ . 15 to 16 carded. 
30s. . . . 164 Wool spun cotton yarn very dull. 
Shuttle Cops: Prices nominal. We quote: 


6s to 8s ‘ ; ; . 114 to 12 20 cut black cops : , 13 
Hae « , . ‘ . 12 to124 26s * “6 ‘ . 154 to 16 
16s. ; , , . 124 to 13 12 «+s “ ; 124 to 13 
96s... , ‘ ‘ . 13. to 184 163 °° “ ; . 124 to 13 


extra. 


Egyptian, carded, 5 to 6 cents above 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY &« vO. 47 LEONARD 5T., NEW YORK. 


YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Incorporated 1899. AM ERICAN 


\ Cotton Yarn Exchange 


BED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 














American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


45 Milk Street, 
Di Telephone, 
ag ye ee BOSTON, - - MASS. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons ~» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK 
929 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE «& Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS oft Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS o' 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Felephen> Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


WHITE & RUDY, Proprietors. 


WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 
@ffice, 212 Walnut Street, Second Floor, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«~.~Dyers and Finishers,—~ 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS, 

FIRTH c& FOsSsTHBR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, pilk Exchange, Broadway and Broome 8+. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
. Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 








NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French Fiannel Finish 


R, GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEET, FR. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  °Y ovens"? 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHROES, N.Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printiiy 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 











PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline ° 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00. **222"29%2"" 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M,. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 N. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main S: 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS, 228*:728R#=" 


Woolen, 
sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. l-aching of Cotton and Woolen Yarn- 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 Nerth 22d st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merchants Dyeing Company 


DYERS AND FINISHERS, 


Cotton Skein Yarns, Carpet Warp, Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods, 
Woolen and Mixed Cassimeres, Cloakings, Carriage Cloths, Broad Silks, 
Ribbons, Hosiery, Stockinets and Sweaters. Carpet Warp Bundled or 
Spooled. Correspondence solicited. 


Offices: 379. 381 Sedgwick Street, ,, " . 
Works: 524 to 538 Orieaas Atreet, | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, THE SECRET seonirccrccame:: 
Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. them that we give them better work on ~ ph 


they can get elsewhere. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
T. BROPHY’S SONS 
John F. Davidson, Prop.., Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


2560-62-64 N. 3d St., Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. PHILADELPHIA. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 
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DYESTUFFS 








JOHN J. KELLER & 0. 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Wm. J. Matneson & Go. ita, | 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 





regarding 


Bleachin’ 


EROXIDE 
SUA 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Boston. 71 Pearl &t. 
Chicage, 4 N. Clark Ss. 


0. Ss. JANNEY & Co. 


wEH CARRY 


Full Lines of Aniline Colors 


INCLUDING 


Direct Colors for Cotton and Acid Colors for Wool. 


We give special attention to this Department. 


Perexide Worka, 
Niagara Falls. 





Send for Sample Sheet 


stso importers of [A] P)[GO EXTRACTS. CHERICALS 


70 Kilby Street, SandiO Letitia Street 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEV Yorn kz. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
* 





| Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 
ry —— @@ ° 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 











Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1838-137 Front Street, New Work. 


Berlin Ant ine Works, 


72 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 207 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


“* Aniline Oil, Salt, Etc. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 


ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN S8T. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 817. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8T. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO.., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATE. HA™MIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 





Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Caustic Potash. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 


Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1884. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS LOGWOOD EXTRACTS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °CSASES SESE SEN oanapa. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
ANTI-CH LORINE FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. NO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine. \N- 4: . 
Indigotine, Refined and Reduced Ludigo. «.* 's 
gt Pe 








Indigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite of Soda. 409; 90° 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% YW me a Fast Black. 


\ ans alee eee 
‘0 Oe Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
_THE Yo": 


Soaps. 


Specialties: 
French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 





American Aniline Company, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 
Boston, Mass. Phthalein. Alizarine and other fast colors 


for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 

D estuffs and and full particulars sent on application. 
y Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens. 
Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 


j Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Calcutta 
' Chemicals. and Williams & Co 


, Madras. 








ESTABLISHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR we .MANUF'NC CO., 


Importers and ty Manufacturers 
ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHESICALS. At Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . ~ 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


SABOL BROWN 
A NEW DYE STUFF. A SUPERIOR NATURAL 


Product for Brown Mode Shades and Tan. 
Easy to handle, Perfect Level Dyeing, Fast to Light, Acids, and Alkalls. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 


Office, 942-44 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worke,asjor Lake Cot Bie. Full particulars and prices one priie-tien 








TANKS, DYESTUFFS, ETC. 





The STONE & WARE CO., 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6CO,, 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 THe Boursgz, PHILADELPHIA. 





Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, . Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS. tics 


EF. Ee. ATTEAUX ke CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W.Y., U.S. A, 
ANIZILAINE AND ATAIZARIN=E Cor. ORs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CO. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool | One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. , _—‘!utely Fast and give a silk finish. 


TANKS The Cypress Lumber (0. 


All Kinds 

and Sizes 

For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 











7 


CYPRESS ‘Factory. 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., 
195 High Street, Boston, Massa. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 





Thomas Burkhard, 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tippivrs 
@ye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipe-. 
Dippers. Copper Stills for Re- 

covering Benzine, Etc., Etc 


494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Weying and Sulphur 

DYE ST iC KS. DYE T House Poles of Natural 

| Reund Water Grown 

I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles. also | Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 

poy the Ne gee og = ma from matags) water | in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 

grown Cedar. TIalso make Stieks to suit the Klauder. | 

Weldon, aed Lorimer machines from finer grades of anete, erases, a, Silk Dyeing. AY ~ Woven 

lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 

are pronounced the best on the market. I guarantee to for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
ive satisfaction to Dyers. Correspondence solicited. by, prices and all information from 


Write for 
rices. 
. FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0, E. M. HAEDRICH, 
Camden Co., N. J. 314 Wainut St., Philadeiphia. 
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Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. _ 


Cypress is remarkable for its great durability. There isno other wood so 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats. Cisterns, Dye Tubs.etc. We 
handle Cypress fram the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory iscomplete. Letus know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 





CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESERVOIR TANMS, any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. er other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


Phone 3947 Cortlandt. No. i! John St., New York City. 








The Number... 


OF CONCERNS THAT ARE USING 


Caldwell Tanks and Towers 


IS THE BEST EVIDENCE OF THEIR MB#RITS. 
SCORES OF THEM IN YOUROWN LOCALITY. 


CYPRESS TANKS. STEEL TOWERS. 


A very complete illustrated catalogue malled 
on application. 


WOE. CALDWELL CO., 202 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. conc crows ts 


























PRINTING ROLLS, ETC. 





BLEACHING *© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
Z HUSK. 
ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 


CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. |! 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


& 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


Somerville Machine Works. | 


Finishers. 
Somerville, - Mass. j will sew wet or dry. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Also, fullline of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishi 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying « Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lIACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

‘Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 








Perforated Copper: = JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


For Wool Washing 
and Rinsing Boxes 


Perforated Ouster ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


reens on Trial. 
Soreene Examination of Mill Supplies 


A. 4. BECKLEY & | & C0. " a Specialty. 
Far 
N, Y. Office, 123 Liberty St. 105 East 39th St. New York. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


S'T EAM 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


—_ BY — 
23 West First St. 


BOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


CYCLONE FANS! 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 











Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





eit’ EPH ND 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


einai te Otaeecter, 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 











Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, ea@ 
Greet a~noyance to manufacturer and customer. Th‘: can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
{Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 
The clothing peomatootars + expeet goods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and if they don’t come up tothas 
test, are likely to be classed “tender.” This machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard thet 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCU LES. 


Is light (16 Ibs. ), small (36x 5 in. ), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliahle 
and simple that a boy can operate it. 


PRICE ¢20.00 WITH OAK ( ABINET. 
Ss. McKNIGHT, 75 spring St... New York. 


RICHMAN & FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited 153 North Front Street, Philadelphia 














WOOLEN. MACHINERY. 








' New Universal Fulling M 


1898S Pattern. 








s mill is unequaled for capacity and rapid fulling. All kinds of heavy and light goods, as 





4 i. It affords greatest economy in space required, power, soap, and time. All bear- 





} 


ire on the outside, obviating dripping of oil inside of mill. All bearings are self a 






| readily removable. Power is transmitted with friction or tight and loose pulleys 








Itis Made in Two 
Sizes, 















Made extra hea 
throvghout, all mate 
rial the best and work 
manship first-class 















The adjustable brass 
mouth-pieces and 
stretcher, also packing 
boxes and stop motion, 
are the best, as a 
knowledged by user 




























Li. We 
‘ a: 
; = = Write for further 
Se . particulars and 


—_—— = — 


Ngee prices. 





Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 









IPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, Various Patterns and Various Attachment 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 
. CLOTH WASHERS, OR RINSERS, 
i DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 
iq PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS 
OTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING MACHINES 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK DYEING, 
DYEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY GOODS, ETC 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, ete 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87, 
































Long Distance Telephone. Send for New [illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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American Tool & Machine Co, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 











Manufacturers of 


Weston 
= Hydro 
Extractors 





> Special Machines for 
| Acid Work. 


——— 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with | 
Latest Improvements. | For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman 
WOONSOCKET, - R.I. oe Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send fo" 
eireniar. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURINC CO. 


NEWwARE. N. J. 


uRxnc 6 6CLO LOCOR ERS 
AND PICKER FEEDERS, 
Burring Machine Cylinders. Etc.. for Cards. 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, | RILEY'S CUT tLine ( 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc, | PATENT  Fovoic MACHINES 


: For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
You want the best, We bulid them. 


| 
} 
| 
| 








ovlens, Wursteds, etc. 


a ene. ee, | CHAS. A. JOHNSON 8 CO. sane 
BRIDGETON, - - B.F. New York and Providence. AGENTS. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





ames | HUNTER | MACHINE) 
Co 


Power transmitted by means o1 « @riction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and step the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
North Adams, Maes. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Go. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 








SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, ~ Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Non Works, 36 Cambridge Sts near WebsterSy. WORCESTER, MASS. 
SPORT RAT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents cloygiug with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring )onger life w the ubes, saves labor, maintains 

: " peter speed, and most 

rtant of all, makes 

< PE FECT YARN. Have been 

Sele NENTS ta EE: adopted by the largest New 

England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 


‘*GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
for Fiaishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling. and Yarn Siz- 
img purposes. Adopted by a number of leading plants. ‘‘Glugloss Gelatine”’ isa pure, dry, 
granular and colorless product. readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes much further, 

rodacing superier results at a con-iderably less cost than Egg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild- 
ng, Sizes, Glaes, etc. Features of this product are the water-proofing or repel'ent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a soft leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness We s>licit a trial- 


Sample F*urnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., “sna *trcprictore.” Wayne Junc., PHILA, 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers. etc 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 
606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
©0090 90104010+0901010101000101000+010000000% 


THE UNION, 


5 bd bd bh hd bh bh bd bh bh bie bh bh bd dh bd bh pA bd) 


; 
: 
: 
‘ 


4 





. TNTON BUTTONS. M.CO 


BOSTON MASS. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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BRANSON MACHINE C0. 


- BUILDERS OF. 


Hand) Le Welt or 
or i Two- -Feed 
Power, | _ ni Ribbers. 








Loopers and 





Open Top Paris. 
oe Presses 
OF », 1 al 
Hold Down. | Boards. 
or | Estimates 
4a 7a for Plants 
Complete. 


or Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


—© 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE 6O., 


§06 North American, formerly John, St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATAL *GUE. 
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RoBert W. Scort. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
@> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 














a 


WER STANDARD Eo)’ 
ey 


ss 





Button Sewer Head—Ready to operate. 


FRarte ta work, simple in construction, easy to operate, mechanically perfect, fewer 
changes and more easily made for different size buttons than any other machine. A 
positive automatic stop motion that never fails. We manuiacture the finest line of special 
sewing machines made. We manufacture the celebrated Standard Rotary Shuttle Sewing 
Machine for all power purposes. We can farnish vou the best an¢ most mechanical outfit 
for power purposes and solicit your orders. Will be pleased to make estimates, and 
gaarantee satisfactory results from use of any of our machines. Our prices are right. 


THE STANDARD SEWINC MACHINE CoO., 


Cleveland, Oo. U.S.A. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MAGHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other styl» of machine for 

SWEATERS, 

UNDERWEAR, 














LEGGINS, 
ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 


\u'omatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines 
} 


’aoked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 
Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. #. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


—- 34 and % Automatic 
CF KNITTING MACHINES 


With or without Deuble Sole 












Attachment. 
ri Address all communications for price lists and 
mm samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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“ELECTRIC” McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


Alomatié ating. Mache. yy vyrriye yaeuyeny 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Productior. Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability. Kconomy of Oper 
ation. 





Recent Important Improvement. 


Entirely new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drep stitches. 

Change of guage easily accom- 
plished. : 


Yarn changer and high splicer. 





Simple and effective in operation. 


Automatic Sleever and Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 


Machines in operation Showing Chainless Menenring Attachment 
—— aT — | — 
| Full rticul D ripti da ] 
Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |, | turnishea upon Application tothe 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA 


E, JENCKES MFC CO, | iso xing ee On, ae, 
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Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 

Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


ee Building 
Cer. 6th and Arch Ste. 


| 
| am 





| 








HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 





Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 








BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOZS, N. Y.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
ror Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, ee AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automa’ 

POWER CECE “MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
sa Write for Catalogue. 























KNITTING MACHINERY 








4% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.,. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohees, N. ¥. 





CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se wast Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls. N. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLV 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &C 
* COHOES, ALBANY CO.,N.}. /* 


‘SOUTpOeW Jud 


Je}4 WOINIBS BALjpue indy | +4 


SHIRT 
Border Machines 








We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
EspeciALLY For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILEL HAVEN, PA. 
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Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Excelsior S22 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 














CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Mackine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self.Oiling Brackets 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Koitting Machines 








For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
| Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
| Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
| ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 

bed, with 182 needles, new improved dro 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color ~ “ied attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER. N. Z. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


tat Dy ln 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


AES Franklin St. New Vork 








H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
a Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ng Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


LEwis JOnNzzs, 
605 and Media Sts, Philadelphia 


| GAS ENGINES ‘iu: ) EFFICIENT 
"BRUSHING MACHINERY - DURABLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE. 





In Paste Form 


STAMPING INK 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Drys ww. Always Uniform, Mixes Freely with Water, 
ili not Rub, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
OTH ST. AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc. 
Printers 2.4 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 
447 West 14th St., New York. 


oy 

















EDGINGS, NEEDLES, ETC 





WW EIMAR BROS. = MANUFACTURERS OF _ 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN G@osS- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., Fhiladecliphia. 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO., ... Manufacturers of 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Fa)]l Samples for 1898 now ready. 


LACH BDGInNGS 
FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. Ajjegheny Ave. a nd\Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £ez_1s99. 


FLEMING ck& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. rc ee THREADS. 
wmM. Mm. YyouNG, | HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturer of Manufacturers of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindle Tapes, | Common and Spool Tapes 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 











Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. BINDINCS, Etc. 

Cotton Band d Hoek Bands. Novelty D a 

ee >  “Ramiiediedion J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents, 
3688-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. | 275 Church St., New York. 





LACINGS For Overshirts ‘ORION TREAT, 


and Underwear, MANUFACTURER OF 


Both Tipped and Taseeled, and SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. RIB NEEDLES. 
For Samples and other information, address | ‘i m eg eace May 6. 1890.) 
anchester Green. Cenn 
HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. Y. | All work guaranteed. 













BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 











HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 








Aa PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


815-21 Taycor ST. 
KENSINGTON Py) p 


Jos.T. PEARSON x 





{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 

Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply a < Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITAGE MFC, CO., Richmond, Va, 
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Flat Rib Knittin 
Wheels, Burr B 


Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


CHARLES COOPER, 











BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER 


Machines, 2 to 5 sections, ~ ortho and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
ades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 


Patent Springs tor Dyein ne ards. 
Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





§. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


BRUSHINC 


BRISTOL, PA., 'U. S. 


Manufacturers of 
New and Improved 


MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Kuit Goods. 





Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, ith concealed stitch for tops of oneny- 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory. Second and Diamond Sts.. 


Philadelphia. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Civil Engineering. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 


Mining and Metallurgy General Science. 
Architecture. For Teachers of 
Anatomy and Physiology Science. 


as a preparation for Medical Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean Cambridge, Mase. 





Ruropean Textile Sample Co. 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 


56 Worth St., - NEW YORE. 


Establi® hed 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS sRINGS TUBES, CAPS,aC. 
Cotton, Silk, Fiax, W Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 


ELEVATORS Hoista, Waiters for any place, capacity or 
no K = ht, Electrie, ag Sg 4 or Man 
ual Motors, 8 mops, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, = Gearlas, Mining and Coini 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping M nery. 


AERO. ©. HOWARD, 1788 Rarker St.. Phila... Pa. 
LN NNN ee 


JERSEY HICKORY 


Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
world tor 


PICKER STICKS. 
I fornish lots of them to close and care 
ful buyers. Selected stock, best finish 
and attractive prices. Write 

L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 


(Exnress and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 








Manufactured by 


Albany Belting & Supply Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y.,U.8.A. 


Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
to transmit more POWER, 
wear longer, STRETCH 


ING 


less than any other 
leather belt made. 





WHEN IN WANT OF 
BELTIN 


Solid Round 


, belting of the best quality; 


Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARBK, N. J. 





Oak Tanned or 


or Rawhide Sewing Machine | 





ALEXANDER BROS. 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 























TOOLS, CORDAGE, ETC 17) 








BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BHeLT HOOKS. 





FRANK E, FIELD, New Haven, Conn, 


Success r to H. M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION 


Macneco WATCHMAN'S 
ree cses a 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 


620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. WASS. 


WM. H, H. SLACK 
Machinists’ Tools ie 


WORCESTER, MASS. A Specialty. 














P. BLAISDELL & CO., 








—MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelwe in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


FPS THE D.E.WHITON MACHINE CO.. 


S 19 Oak Street, New London. Conn. 








Established i830. 


WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORDACE 


** And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N. Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces triction between the fibres 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE, 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 





RELIABLE % 
BRAND 
A TRANSMISSION Z 
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“Tl, Gilbert 
4 > Wood 


i Sey Split 
ie, Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8. A. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. Thorough Inspections 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. AND 





ORGANIZED, 1866, 








 INSURANC 
FOWLES & GO., !NSURANCE seine tom 0: 


Importers and Dealers Injury to Persons caused by 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, copay BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 


06 C St.. ° 
® Charch S.. Philadelphia J.M. Allen, President. 


| W.B. Franklin, Vii e-Pres’t. 


Textile World's Employment F. B. Allen, 2d Vice. Pres't 


J.B. Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 


L. B. Brai 1. Asa’t T ° 
Bureau. CONSU LT iT - a F Middlebrook, Ass't Sec’, 











Frisbee Friction Clutches 


Are adapted for 


A 


All Kinds of Power Transmission Service 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 





Simplest and Most Powerful Clutch Built. 


For turther information inquire of 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., _ NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS AND Roserres 


Especially Adapted for Mill Work. 





12 to 25 Lamps for trial free of expense. } Write for particulars 
Burned-out Lamps and Bases exchanged for new. | 


CILMORE ELECTRIC CO., 
L and First Sts., ~ - SO. BOSTON, MASS, 





TELEPHONES, ENGINES, ETC. 173 








WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samsow« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 

governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, 8SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 4n¢ ever) 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


AaAAaAdaress, ee. Oo. Box 1244. 


The C. P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construc'ion, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with vattabie quan 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this wheel 
cannot be shown by a pic 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to yf prac. 4 
tical man. The full gate 

a principle at all stages of 
reaarenn ont gate opening, and gate 

shut tight first, last andalways. Will sheer off obstructions. On,twoor three wheels can 

be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 

regulator is the simplest in construction and the most effiicient in result of any in the market. 

It fa connected to the gate either by gcars or chain-bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 

Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mil] machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 
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DO YOU WISH TO SAYE MONEY, TIME 
AND WORRY ? 


Do You Wish to Increase Your Diridends 





If so discard those old grates and 
install the Improved Sectional 
Grate Bar and thus effect a saving 
of 10 to 25% in fuel, in repairs 
80%, in time in repairing, over 
100%, in increased draft 25%. 
Read what a prominent and suc- 
cessful manufacturer says about it: 


GASTuUNTA, N. C., Jane 22, 1898. 
Ear. & WILSON CO., Gastonia. N. C. 
GENTL6MEN: After having used your 
Grate Bar inour mill for nearly 12 months 
anu watching them in other plants in this 
section, I have aecided to put them in the 
Avon Mills. They are all you claim for 
tnem as our coal bills will show, but the 
greatest saving wil! be in replacing them as 
only one section at a time will be necessary. 
Your truly, GEORGE A. GRAY. 
State Agents Wanted. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


EARL & WILSON CO., 


Castonia, N.C. 


Ericsson Swedish 
Telephones. 


HAVE THE GENUINE; 
DON’T PUT UP WITH 
“« JUST AS GOOD.” 

I MAKE A_ SPECIALTY 
OF INSTALLING 


Private Telephone Systems 
For Mills, 


WHICH CALL FOR NO 
ROYALTY OR RENTAL, 
WORK PERFECTLY AND 


NEED NO EXPERT AT- 
TENTION. 
F. O. PLUMMER, 


620 Atlantic Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








THAD. $. COBB MACHINERY CO. 
COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 56 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and durable), 
and Hand Power Baling Presses for Cotton 
Waste, Bags, Paper Stock, etc. 

































SOAPS, PRESSING IRONS, ETC 








Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 50 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method. 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
just the right heat. They are used by all first- 
class up-to-date manufacturers. The ‘*‘ Econom- 
ical” is made in every style, shape and weight, 
to suit all trade using pressingirons. This iron 
is pDOtan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
. an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 


614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, m0. 























Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas [rons. 


V. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New XY ork City 
2 —— Son te. Clothing, ee 
he Rosenthal Mfg. Co., Mfg. Clothing, ° “ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Jas. F. White & Co., Mfg Hdktf., “ « 
Jaros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, o “ 
306 & 307 Mercer St. E. Millen & Co., Night robes and Shirts, “ “ 
Marks Amheim, Custom Tailor, “ “ 
Sweet, Orr & Co., Mfg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y 
C H. Sheftall, Mgr Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Pougnkeepsie. N. Y. 
Sling Mfg. Co., Knit Underwear, ae Pa. 
‘at. ise Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Md. 
Call or Ba Cat Guggenheimer & Co, Mfg. Pants, Lynchbug, Va 
. Dixie Pants Co.. Mfg. Pants, Charloite, N.C. 
J. Kyle & Co., —~ 72 ants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World Slayden Kirksey oolen’ Mills, Mfg. Pants, Waeo, Texas. 
The T. Eaton Co., Mtgs., Toronto, Can-ada. 


STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION. 


Tested to 400 Ibs. and fully warranted. 





Approved by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Asseciation. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. USED BY Provident Life & Trust Co. 
George V. Cresson Co. M, & W. H. Nixon, Phila. Commonwealth Title & Trust Co. 
Harrison Bros. & Co., incor. The George W. Blabon Co. Pack & Sons, Phila. 
The Franklin Sugar Ref.Co. Alleghany Worsted Mills. The Academy ot the Fine Arts. 
Baugh & Sons Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co The Industrial Art School. 
John T. Lewis & Bras. Co. Berkshire Mills Co. Merion Cricket Club. 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. John Wanamaker. R, Blankenburg & Sons, Philas 
United Gas Imp’ment Co. A. Platt & Sons. Green’s Hotel. 
American Pulley Co. —- Med. Col. and Hespital. Windsor Hotel. 
Warren, Webster & Co. ennsylvania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co. 

Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally. 
H. R. BENNETT, 1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 





THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 
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DYE KETTLES. 


In most mills there is 
more need for modern 
improvements in the dye 
house, than any where 
else. They effect a sav 
ing in labor and give bet 
ter results at less cost. 

Look at these improved 
dye kettles—every facil 
ity for doing work per 
fectly and conveniently. 
The kettles are double 
jacketed, heavy copper, 
and are fitted with double 
agitators and worm gears 
for tipping. We also 
nake them with single 

_ agitators with reverse 

— ——_ motion. One or more 

kettles in frame as desire; capacity, fron 2 zai> to zou gals. and larger. We are 
headquarters for all sorts of copper work for the mill. Send for our catalogue 


THe THomas Puixuips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, FEF. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Herbert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Batcheller, John C. Cobb. 


KDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasure: 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





Of Oe be ——: OMnre, tusmicanr, 
“™ Of meledema 


OLLLUBSS BEARINGS. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
LIMITED. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


















B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 






The 


a Y 


STURTEVANT = 
SYSTEM ae 


ji, eae TEXTILE MILLS. 
for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 






eee al 
a 




















for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 








4 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
186 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 






M4 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il). 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 











my ie “ 1 ° 
189 Front St., New York. 
Braneh Offices: K. OSELER'S 


19 Pearl Street, Bosto 
31 South Front’st., Philadelphia. 













ANILINE SALT, 


LOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE.STUFFS. DYE-WOOD EXTRACTS. 
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Sa — wm 2a + 1a 
be} = 
ce pstmt Y SCREPRS OF ALL KINDS. 
5 E Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steet (Black or y 
a3" Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Gatvanized) for Dusters, N 
N * . > 
ee Reels, Drying Floors, Faise Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steel Surfacing. i 
) as Standard sizes Perforated Tin and Brass alv ays in stock. Samples or Blue Prints furnished with quotations. A 
a ee ys 
wi Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, lll., U. S. A. » 
a 


Eastern Office: No. 284 Peari Street, New York. 
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GRAVITY and PRESSURE FILTERS. 
Constructed under the Jewell, Warren and Hyatt Patents. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOWEST PRICK, 





Contain JENKINS’ DISC, which ds 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtration. 


WEW YORK FILTER MFG CO., 0. H. JEWELL FILTER CO, 


220 Devonshire St.. Boston. 40-42 W. Quincey 5t., 
26 Cortlandt St.. New York. Ch 


ments STEAM PIPE COVERINGS — "¥é#t oo 


3. 








JENKINS BROS., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 





MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS . PAPERS 
ASBESTOS SOLD AND APPLIED HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. sc canted 
83 Warren Street, - - ~ ~ NEW YORK. 





4 


> For handling 
> all kinds of 
.». DUST. 


Dust Collectors and 
ad Biow Piping. 

The Allington & Curtis Mfg.Co. 
Saginaw, E.8. Mich. 

29 Otis Street. | 
EAST CAMBRIDGE. MASS. bs 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Bristol’s Recording 
Instruments, 


For Pressure, Temperature 
an@ Electricity. 


All Ranges, Low Prices and Guar- 
anteed. Send for Ciaculars. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 


Builder and General Contractet. 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, W. J. 


Mill Building a Specialty. 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, ineluding Clark Thread Co., ee N.J.; 
and others. 


Dyestuffs and Barbour Flax Spinning Co.. Paterson. N. J.. 


ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
Chemicals. EFFICIENT 
BRANCHES: POWER 


Besten, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago. Cincinnati. Mamilton, Ont, PUMPS. 


See Special advertisement inside. The Goulds Mfg. Co.. SENECA fF FALLS 


b AFTI NG: BEARINGS | Link Belt Elevators &Conveyors 
CEARINGS Lara eet urtiscmen’ om inside, 








JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 








therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 





> es 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


122 Pearl St., 
NEV vrorn kz. 
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f Steam, Oils and Acids. 


Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
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ALL GENUINE stamped with trade mark. 


Oe 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING 


MERITS FOR 


2 





>» 





suitable for all Pressures 0 


2. No regrinding, 


















